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NOW IS 


THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 





TO 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


“THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.”’ 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The SxventTizTH VoLumME commenced with the 
Number for December, 1884. 





The Volume of Hanrzr’s New Montaiy Maa- 
azInE beginning in December will conclude its 
thirty-fifth year. The oldest periodical of its 
type, it is yet, in each new volume, a new Maga- 
zine, not simply because it presents fresh subjects 
and new pictures, but also and — because it 
steadily a‘ivances in the method itself of maga- 
zine-making. 

It is the best Magazine for the home. Touch- 
ing home taste and culture at every point, and 
bringing to every hearthstone argosies of wealth 
from all lands, and the richest treasures of im- 
agination and art, it never intrudes an element 
of disturbance or "controversy. 

The leading writers and artists in Pua and 
England contribute to the pages of Harper's 
Macazine. Its illustrative descriptive articles 
cover eve! rtion of the world, and every sub- 
ject of social interest in the departments of in- 
dustry, science, art, literature, and polity. The 
illustrations alone in Harren’s MaGazine during 
the past year cost over eighty thousand dollars, 
They are the wonder of our time. _ Its serial nov- 
els are the best -_% and its short stories 
are unsurpassed. While, in many ways, it takes 
the very color and superficial impress of its time, 
there is no periodical in which to so great an ex- 

tent the newer, larger, and deeper currents of 
the world’s life are represen 

In circulation in America and abroad, it leads 
all other periodicals of its class. 

Entering upon a new year, the publishers of 
Harper's MaGazine repeat the promise they 
bave made at the beginning of every year—a 
promise which will surely be performed—of con- 
tinued improvement in the future, 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A model of what a family odical shuuld be.— 
Daily Evening Traveler, Bosto 


Of all the magazines, this ae tains the h pest 
standard of uniform excellence.— Examiner, N. 


As remarkable for its pictorial beauty as for ‘the 
3 Sireotivences of its literary contents.— Philadelphia 


> one Msqssenn rank: st in the world in cir- 

culation. Its history isa A part of the litera ray 

ry of the nineteenth century in America-—.V. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 


Ite illustrations are as superb as its articles 
ried, racy, and instructive.—Christian at Work, N. ¥. 


Ie t aphy, its engravings, = ow ite 

scour leave few thin 5 desired The 
publishers are determined n —, AA, sony to sur- 
Pass them.—Southern Churekmane Rich: \o 


yregntal of of seasonable and delightful reading.—JN. 


Harper's MaGazine ge leone. up its reputation as a 
Estero arurdaale Poin, itn pewced irene 

a newest inven- 
tions in art letter-press. — P Cleveland 


The Volumes of Harper's Macazing, for three 
years back, in cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES, 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The Twenty-Ninta Votume will begin with the 
Number dated Jan, 3d, 1885, issued on 
December 8ist, 1884. 








Fer twenty-eight years Hanpzn’s Werxzy has 
maintained its position as the leading illustrated 
newspaper in America ; and its hold upon pub- 
lic esteem and confidence was never stronger 
than at the present time. It presents, week by 
week, in faithful and graphic pictures, the 
noteworthy events of the day; portraits of men 
of the time ; reproductions of the works of cele- 
brated native and foreign artists ; cartoons by 
eminent pictorial satirists ; and hisorous illus- 
trations of the Indicrous aspects of social end 
political life. 

Every one knows the value of pictures in con- 
veying immediate, vivid and permanent impres- 
sions. Pictures are a universal language, under- 
stood by people of every tongue. They supple- 
ment and interpret the words of the . the 
historian and the novelist. ‘A picture pa- 
per” ought to come to every: house, and it pays 
to get the best. 

Besides the pictures, Hanprer’s Weex y is full 
of good reading. It always contains installments 
of one, occasionally of two, of the.very best 
novels of the day, with fine illustrations. Its 
short stories are bright and entertaining. 
Poems, sketches and papers on important topics 
of the day, by the most popular writers, and 
columns of humorous and personal paragraphs, 
make it interesting to everybody. 

Every one who desires a trustworthy political 

ide, an entertaining and instructive family 

ournal, entirely free from objectionable fea- 
tures, should subscribe to Hanper’s WEEKLY. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
For years the My ol has enjoyed the Gietincticn 


of belie the best illustr paper 2 | —_ and 
every successive vo ume @ ows new stren and en- 
terprise.— Boston T'ranscript 
ARPER’s WEEKLY is beautifully illustrated an 
— with the choicest matter. In Pp polite wit is ens 
ough ly independent Itis one of weeklies 
in the world,—Ch: 


ian Advocate, Ban 
The onl iiustrated paper of the day that, in i¢ 
sential sha ristics, is recogni: feed's ‘ a at fife co. 


HaRPER's Wannrr i is the leading illustrated 
of this country. Itis aweve fresh and Lilvely, 
and ite filustestions indicate ‘ths progress high: 
I pavence < of the pictorial 4 uthera 5, Dialer, 
p 
I ably ahead of all simil bli - 
Deictrts Wit tops eoptmey tthe ed 
R 8 x 
of American ill eekly journals, Is tnd the 
Bigh posfiton U4 0 patna or expense to euntain ihe ite 


Rips a Ca Ure oe oot — 
rates this Bowerfal outovtiie Courier. 


Ite pi the dis a never failing de- 
gp were should be i family 
hleher tone Fig B e land, ae BA more interesting, 


lished ip thi orany better liustrated country. Boston not pub: 


The last five annual Volumes of Haprzn’s 
WEEKLY, in neat cloth ating, will be sent by 
mail, postage ny ys 





postage ¢ Prepaid, on receipt of $3.00 each ; or, 
nding, on receipt of $5.25 each. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ pacecesadooceecs 


pense apnea 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The E1cntezents Votume will begin with the 
Number dated Jan. 1885, issued on 
December 1 1884, 





Harper's Bazar is the only brn ord in the world 
that combines the choicest literature = me 
finest art illustrations with information abou 

the latest fashions, methods of household se 
ment, and all the minor useful arts that are dear 
to the model housekeeper, and that make the 
home attractive. 

Harper's Bazar is the acknowledged arbiter 
of taste and fashion. Its weekly illustrations 
and descriptions of the newest Paris and New 
York stylea, with its useful pattern-sheet sup- 
plements and cut patterns, spread the news of 
the changes of fashion all over the land, and, 
by aiding ladies to be their own drese-makers, 
saves many times the cost of subscription. It 
also furnishes information concerning the ma- 
terials in vogue, with suggestions as to the best 
methods of making them up at home, and adapt- 
ing last year’s wardrobe to the style of to-day. 

Its papers on cooking, the management of ser- 
vants, and housekeeping, from the best sources, 
are eminently practical. Its illustrated articles 
and designs for household adornment, art 
needlework, etc., are from the highest authori- 
ties. Its pithy editorials are marked by good 
sense and good taste, 

In lik. rary and artistic merit, Hanpsr’s Bazan 
is unapproached by any journal of its class; its 
stories, sketches, and other articles being fur- 
nished by the best writers of America and 
Europe, while its superb wood-engravings are 
marvels of perfect execution. A host of novel- 
ties is in preparation for the new volume, 


PRESS NOTICES, 

To take it isa sapien, of econ No lady can af- 
ford to be without it— Bocning Journal, 

This is certainly the Ha ‘Americas fashion week- 

Nes. oft eeey features are excellent.—Louieville 

The ladies’ Severite ir r. Itis finely and profuse- 

ly illustrated. ones Ad, 1 ocmreonve n ite literar 
and artistic Observer, Ph 


It has been a potent factor of culture in many house- 
holds, a teacher ot stiawotts as well as of fashion.— 
2 Orieana Times nears 


according to HaRPER’s BazaR will the 
32 rand ‘ambition of the women of America.—. 


pt. 
HABgPen’s Bazar is not only an authority in the 
porid of fashion and on matters relating to f home, 


—, in orery eg an al oot 
beerver.: 

Hanren’s’ AZAR pect, ft unity of in. in- 
ett eon m with any 
tone espe pe useful that every woman wants 


see it.—N, 
ion for all who wish tok 
with the h the latent atylen. t ie also an artist wheamalg 


nici ae © ee pesos 
vis fupreme AE ag OK, Atha dover. 


The last Five Annual Volum Annual Volumes of Hanrzr’s 
meee, in neat cloth Metin’ will be sent by 


pence tpoortaed tee press, free of ex- 


feeigth Se Tove aah anaes One 





One Dollar per volume), for °7. 00 per volume. 


ERS PERIODICALS. — 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 
Subscription per Year, $2.00. 





The Srxtu VoLume commenced with the Number 
issued Noy. 4th, 1884. 





Hagrer’s Youne Pzorix is about to be pub- 
lished in'\ London. Its —re are hageen | 


fact that 4 
4 ~ very best liter- 
artistic work. 


my serial and short stories have all the dra- 
matic interest that juvenile fiction 
are of superior li quality, and wholly free 
from all that is 
al, Pastors and teachers have united in oye 
mending it warmly to } pe ms and 
an invaluable means of informing the minds oe 
elevating the tastes of the y young Peon. poorest — 
their care. The humorous 
pictures are full of innocent fun, ineet a he 
of coarseness, 
The capes pers on natural history and other scier- 
tific subjects, travel and the tacts of life, are by 
writers eee names give the best possible as- 
surance of accuracy and value, The historical 
stories, biographical tales and anecdotes are 
— sitraaively , P 

a on athletic spor mor pa pastimes 
give full instructions with respect to those sub- 
jects, and fine pictures, representing the work 
of the foremost artists and engravers on wood, 
lavishly illustrate its pages. 

In all mechanical peapeste ae Hanpen’s Youna 
Preorie is as attractive as per, — 
type and skillful printing can ‘oY 
is nothing cheap about it but its ag 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of five- 
cent stamp. 


PRESS NOTICES, 
ri beauty of ili 
vil 7 fa te tertalning on 
contents of She bihest 
ond Sesseves 9 pie ace yy L—, 
a ite weekly Ea et 


ots Sema ee aerert te rene eet 


Harper's Youna Pro is the y for 
children in America. western Ad 


One of the most ler 
the country a 


en ten otares and ‘Tes Tine 
ESE seach fot eS power 
weekly publcetions f for youth § Seousheat, 

we Pactr heedaset reat Ae Lee 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volumes II., IIL, IV. and V., with Index to 
each volume. Price, $3.50 each, VolumeL, out 


hildren’s periodicals in 
Argonaut. 





Dollar per volume), for §7.00 per volume, 


of print. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


o6occbeduehedaenestanean soseeee-ber Year $4 00 


cceccecvapaeces ohadeied ccsocvee oo «= 4 00 


HARPER'S BAZAR............ od veccetecovece 


HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 Numbers), $10.00 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States and Canada, 


5 ible dial ccdpasbees6oonesdekuiseneh en aaa 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 


Coe eeeeeene eee Ee Sec e ee eee eee . 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current number. 
> HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


‘ 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, Vew York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











The Holiday Book of 1884. 


An entirely New Edition of Sir Watter Scott's 
MARMION, 


With more than 100 illustrations and Ornamental 
Borders, 


One elegant octavo , beautifully bound, with 
full gilt edges, in box. Price, in Cloth, $6.00; in 
full Morocco or Tree Calf, #10.00; in Crushed Le- 
vant, silk linings, $25.00. 

The instant and per ttained by the 
publication of Messrs. James R. Osgood and Com- 
pany’s Holiday Edition of the Lapy or THE Laxz, by 
Sir Walter Scott, has induced them to prepare for the 
coming season the same author's not less famous and 
popular poem, Marmion. Of all Scott's poems, Mar- 
tow has perbaps the most richness and variety of 

b ter and incident; and, with no lack of sweetness 
and pathos, exhibits the most strength of coloring in 
the busy scenes of action and emotion, the most 
brightness in the higher delineations of character 
and passion. 

The publishers believe that in this form, and with 
thie elegance of finish, the work will be widely wel- 
comed on its merits asa Fine-Art Edition, and become 
the 
LEADING HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 

UNIFORM WITH “ MARMION.” 


THE CHOICEST EDITIONS OF THE 
THREE GREAT MODERN 
F POEMS. 


Drawn and engraved under the care of A. V, Au- 
thony, each in 1 vol., 8vo, elegantly bound with 
full gilt edges,ia aneat box. Each poem, in Cloth, 
$6.10, In Tree Calf or Antique Morocco, $10.00, In 
Crushed Levant, extra, with silk linings, $25. 0. 

These sumptuous editions are copiously illustrated. 

THE PRINCESS. 

Alfred Tennyson's most famous poem, with 120 new 
and beautiful (llustrations. 

“Unrivaled by any other for the perfection of ita 
typography and the wealth, beauty and infinite vari- 
ety of ita illustrations."—Horper's Magazine, 

tas . » « Ite beauties are numberless and innate. 
in placing this jewel in sorich a casket, the artists 
have wrought together with a common inspiration,” — 
Boston Transcript. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
With 120 i)lustrations. The landscapes drawn at the 
places illustrated. 
“ Bcott's immortal poem was never before presented 
in a form so attractive as this superb volume,”—Al- 


bany Presa. 
LUCILE. 
With 160 illustratione of the Pyrenees, Crimes, etc. 
“Athing of beauty, appropriate at all times and 
seasons.” —Cleveland Herald, 














NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS 
WIFE. 


By Juuiuax Hawtsorne. With portraits newly en- 
graved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols., 12mo. 
In cloth, 5.00; Half-Morocco, or Half-Calf, $9.00. 

No work of biography can exceed in value that of 

Nathaniel Hawthorne by his son; and the present 

book has all the interest that an effort of genius, per- 

formed as a filial duty, can compass. An eminent 

English author pronounces this “ the most important 

and interesting biographical work etnce Bosweil's John- 


eon. 
NEW BOOKS. 


FAVORITE AUTHORS. 0 pages. Illustrated. 
Fullgilt. $3.50. 

Perry’s FROM OPITZ TO LESSING. 81.25. 

Kate Gannett Wells's ABOUT PEOPLE, Essays 
on Society. $1.25. 

LITERARY REMAINS OF HENRY JAMES, 
Sr. With Portrait. 82. 

Brander Matthews’s SH ERIDAN’® COMEDIES. 
With Biography, Notes, and Illustrations. $3. 

Bush’s THE EVIDENCE OF FAITH. #2. 

THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF EMER. 
SON. Illustrated. $2. 

Stanwood’s HISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS. 81,50. 

Rey, Leonard Woods's HISTORY OF ANDOVER 
THEULOGICAL SEMINARY. 83.50. 


CHOICE POETRY. 


Edgar Fawcett'sSONG AND STORY. 61.50. 

THACKERAY’S BALLADS. Complete. Ilus- 
trated. $1.50. 

Edwin Arnold's THE LIGHT OF ASIA, 8vo. 
Magoificently illustrated. $6. (In Morocco, or 
Tree Calf, $10.) 

Maurice Thompson's SONGS OF FAIR WEATH.- 
ER. $1.50. 

Rolfe’s STUDENT’S EDITIONS OF THE 
PRINCESS, THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
AND SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON. 
Each in 1 vol. Illustrated, with copious notes. 
7b cente. 


"AMOUS AND CHARMING 
NOVELS. 

Cable's DR. SEVIER. 81.50. 

Howe's STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN, $1.50. 

Craddock’s WHERE THE BATTLE WAS 
FOUGHT. 81.50, 

Nelson's JOHN RANTOUL. 61.50. 

Fawcett’s ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW. 81.5u 

Julian Hawthorne's BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 
61.50. 

Bellamy's MISS LUDINGTON’S SISTER. 81.25, 

Blanche W, Howard's GUENN, $1.75. 

Harris's MINGO. 81.26. 

Henry James’s TALES OF THREE CITIES. 
$1.50. 





Our books are for sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by us, postpaid, to oe part of the United States 


or Canada, on receipt of price, Our regular Catalo, 


¢, our Illustrated Ho’ ‘Way 
Catalogue of 400 Heliotype Engravings (50 cents each) will be sent free to any ar dress 


ae and our Descriptive 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, Boston. 


The Most Important Art Gift Book of the Year. 
SOME MODERN ETCHINGS. 


A collection of wholly new etchings, mostly figure pieces, made and selected 


especially for this book. Size of page 17}4x13 inches. 


Ortiernat Puiares. 


by some of our foremost American etchers. 


LIST OF THE PLATES. 


“TESTING THE TOLEDO,” by Frank Waller. 

**MY AIN FIRESIDE,” by S. G. McCutcheon, 

“A TRAMP,” by Gabrielle D, Clements, 

* PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT,” by J. 8. 
King. 

‘*PONTE SAN TRINITA,” by Joseph Pennell. 

“THE EVENING STAR,” by Walter Satterlee. 

“NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” by J. 
Wells Champney. 

‘* DRIVING SHEEP,” by J. A. 8S. Monks. 

‘“‘AN OLD MASTER AT LAST,” by Eliot 
Dainger field, 

“CLARIONET PLAYER,” by Katherine Levin. 


With text including an essay on etching by 
J. R. W. Hirrconcock. 





ARTIST-PROOF EDITIONS. 


L 


VELLUM PROOFS, tmitep To THREE 
COPIES, siGNED AND NUMBERED. First impres- 
sions. All sold before the publication of this 
paper. Artist-proofs on vellum, accompanied 
by those on Japan paper. Price, $100.00. 

Il. 

SATIN PROOFS, tmirep To TEN 
COPIES, sIGNED AND NUMBERED. Artist-proofs 
on satin, accompanied by those on Japan paper. 
#60.00. All sold before the publication of this 
paper. 

IIl. 

JAPAN PROOFS, wmirepd To 100 
COPIES, SIGNED AND NUMBERED, Artist-proofs 
on Japan paper. $35.00. Seventy-six copies 
sol4 in advance of the publication of this paper: 


Each of the above three styles comes in a handsome portfolio, red straight-grained morocco 
backs, vellum sides, with rich designs in red and gold, olive floss-silk strings. Each of the Imprrs- 
SIONS IS SIGNED BY THE ARTIST. 

The publishers reserve the right to increase these prices as soon as less than ten copies in all 
remain unsold, and, from present indications, those purchasing soon will undoubtedly secure copies 
which will become more valuable later, as No Morne Proor Copies or Txu1s Book Can BE Hap, after 
the above are sold. 


From The Lite Literary World: 

“ At present writing this is the conspicuous book of the season. It has the dimensions of a port- 
folio, the attractions of a picture gallery, and performs the functions of ateacher. The may 
be accepted as an exhibition of the best that the etchers’ art in the United States canmow accomplish,” 

From The Critic and Good Literature : 

‘* Proves once more thal our etchers are making great progress and that several of them have a 
decided vocation for the art.” 

THE REGULAR COPIES OF THIS BOOK, PUBLISHED AT $12.50, AND SOME OF THE ABOVE STYLES MAY 
POSSIBLY BE HAD OF YOUR BOOKSELLER, Ok OF Messrs. JANSEN, McCiurG & Co., or Cuicaco, who 
secured one set of the Vet.um Proors. The publishers have a few copies of the Japan Proors only, 
and will send one of them, at their expense, to any address on receipt of the price, $35.00. 


WEITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 
' PUBLISHERS, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 








NWew and Holiday Books. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

Text and Verse. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of Joun G. Wuirrimen, for every day, 
chosen by GeantTrupe W. CanTLaAND, 75 cents. 

Centinulty of Christian Thought. By Rev. 
Augex. V.G. ALLEN, D. D. 12mo. $2.00. 

The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light of 
his Origin. By Jown Frexx, author of “ Out- 
lines of Cosmic Philosophy," etc. $1.00. 

On the Threshold. An Admirable Book for Young 
Folks. By T T, Munoxme. Mth Thousand. $1.00. 

Lampe and Paths. Sermons for Children, By 
Rev. T. ‘Tf. Munoxn, author of “ On the Thresh- 
old.” 81.00. ruts 

BLOGRAPHY. 

Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. By Mani 
Haween-Tarior and Horace E. Scupper. With 
Portreite and Illustrations. In two volumes. 
04,00; half calf, $8.00. 

Some Heretics of Yesterday. By Rev. 8. E. 
Hexatox,D.D. 81.50. 

Raiph Waldo Emerson. By Ourven WENDELL 
Houtmes. In“ American Men of Letters” Series. 
With Portrait. $1.25, 

Jeho Adams. By Jonn T. Monss, jr., author of 
“Life of Jeffersen,” etc. In “American States- 
men" Series, 15, 


The Atlentio Monthly 


FOR 1885. 

Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 

Also the following Serial Stories: 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 
By HENRY JAMES. 

AM ARSH ISLAND. 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 





TERMS: os. 4 ayear in advance, POSTAGE FREE, 35 
cents a numbe: 


The Andover Review 
FOR 1885. 
4 ee EL Lie Het 


Raised by Eoepert C. Suirn, Wiiu1aM J. TUCKER, 
, GEORGE Ris and Epwarp ¥. 
essors in Andover 


INCKS, T Sem 
inary, with the co-operation of all the other pro- 
TERMS: $3.00 a year; single numbers, 30 cents. 





VEDDER’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 


To the Rubalyat of Omar Khayyan. With or- 
namental title-page and fifty-six magnificent full- 
page illustrations. Bound ina new style, the cov. 
ers being designed by Mr, Vedder. Folio. #26. 

Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With Portrait and numerous designs by well- 
known artists. Beautirully printed and tasteful- 
ly bound, Cloth, $5; morocco or tree calf, lo. 


BOOKS EOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. Iliustrated beauti- 
fully by F. 8. Cauncu Tastefully bound. #2.50. 
Two Compton Boys. By Avaustus Horrin. I- 
lustrated by the author. 81.50, 
Recollectious of Auton House. A Charming 
book for children. By Avaustus Horrin, Fully 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin. $1.25. 


The Viking Bodleys. By Horace E, ScuppEr, 
author of the Bodley Books. Wlustrated. 91.50. 
Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides Making Money. By James 

PaRTon. With Portraits. 1.25, 





NOVELS AND STORIES. 

In War Time. A Novel. By 8. Wein MITCHELL, 
author of “ The Hill of Stones," etc, $1.25. 

Chey Susan, and Other Stories. By W. H. Brsu- 
op, author of “'1 he House of a Merchant Prince,” 
etc, $1.25. 

An American Politician. By F. Mantox Craw- 
FORD, 26. 

In the Tennessee Mountains. Short Stories. By 
CHuanLes EGBERT CRADDOCK. 81.25. 

Tompkins, and Other Folks. By P. Demina. au- 
thor of “ Adirondack Stories.” $1.00. 


POEMS, 

Songs of the Silent World. Poems. With Por- 
trait. By Ex1zasetH Stuart Puewrs, author of 
“The Gates Ajar," etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

Melodies Of Verse. Selected from the Poems of 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 18mo, vellum covers, $1.00. 
Ferishtah’s Fancies. New Poems. By ROBERT 

BROWNING. 16mo, $1.00; crown 8vo, $1.00, 

Emerson’s Poems. 


Stedman’s Poems. 

Lucy Larcom’s Poems. 

New Household Edition. Each with a Portrait, 12mo, 
= $2.00; half calf, $4.00; tree calf or moroceo, 

Fresh Fields, By Josn Burrovens, author of 
* Wake Bobin,” “ Winter Sunshine,” etc. $1.50. 

Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow, and Whittier 
Calendars for 1885. Mounted on beautifully deco- 
rated cards, after designe by well-known artists, 
Printed in colors, and with Portraits. Each, $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. Publishers, Boston: 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 





Choice and Artistic Books. 


The Seven Ages of Man, 

From Shakespeare's “ As You Like It.” Illustrated by Church, Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, Frost, Smedley, and 
Shirlaw. SMALL QUARTO EDITION. With illustrations on Wood. Cloth extra, gilt, $1.60; Alligator, 
1.50; Tree Calf, $5.0. ARTISTS’ EDITION. Photogravures from the Original Paintings. Cloth extra, 
gilt, $8.0; Alligator, $3.50; Vellum, $3.50. EDITION DE LUXE, Uniform with Edition de Luxe of “Gray's 
Elegy.” Edition limited to 250 copies. Boundin Eton style. 

* One of the handsomest of the illustrated books of the season is an artistic interpretation of Shakespeare's 
Seven Ages of Man,”—London Bookseller. 

“ One of the most elegant and artistic publications that we have seen. Shakespeare himself would be as- 
tonished and delighted with a Se, beauty of the work he has inepired. In all respects this book tsa superb one 
for holiday and any other ."— Philadelphia Evening Bullet 
Gray’s Elegy. New Edition. 


An Elegy written in a Country Church-yard. By THomasGray. Artists’ Edition, Small4to. Illustrated with 
22 Original Drawings on Wood by the best American artists, Extra cloth, gilt, @1.50; Alligator, 1.50; Ful} 
Tree Calf extra, $5.00. Royal octavo edition, Extra cloth, gilt, $3.00; Alligator, $3.50; Tree Calf, 87.50. 


Young Folks’ Ideas. 
A Story. By Uxcie Lawrence, author of * Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.” Profusely illustrated with 
over 50 handsome engravings, specially adapted to the Text. Royal octavo, Extra cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


a *-. A capital store sory, phish | Lh ee rare merit of teaching our young friends a great many things without boring 
em & 


Our Touns ‘Fotis’ Josephus. 


The Antiquities of the Jews and the Jewish Wars of Flavius Josephus. Edited by WILLIAM SHEPARD. Uniform 
with “ Our Young Folks’ Plutarch.” Illustrated octavo. Extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Presented in such readable form that what has hitherto been a sealed volume will begeupe hereafter ap 


sssraclve book sonsth wiltle his captivating etyie, coupled Sh tne admaieable | Ustration ers te 
a at nation, 6 ptiva’ 8 inwWw 
isto bounds, will cause it to be read with deep interest: "Washington National: Republica 


Standard Works for Holiday Cifts. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 


Or THE ENGLISH LanauaGE. New Edition, With Supplement. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. The 
standard, and in all ts best, Dicti y published. Library sheep, marbled edges. $10.00. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 

Containing plete and cise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By 
J. Tuomas, A. M.,M. D. Imperial8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD- 


A Complete Geographical Dictionary. New Edition. Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Containing 
Supplementary Tables, with the most recent Census Returns. Royal 8vo. Sheep. $12.00.~ 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Containing “ THE READER'S HANDBOOK,” “ WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES,” “ ANCIENT AND MOD- 
ERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS,” “ WORCESTER'S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY," and “ ROGET'S 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS.” 5 vols. Bound in half morocco, in cloth box. $12.50. Or, each 
volume sold separately. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A Dictionary of English Literature and British and American Authors, Living and Deceased. By 8. AusTIs 
ALuLrponE, LL.D, 3 vols, Imperial 8yo. Extracloth. $22.50. 
ALLIBONE’S QUOTATIONS. 


Embraces “‘ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” “PROSE QUOTATIONS,” AND “GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL- 
AGES.” Complete in 8 octavo volumes, Price, perset,in cloth. $9.00, Half Russia. $12.00. 








*," For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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GIVEN AND TAKEN. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





SMOOTHING soft the nestling head 
Of a maiden fancy-led, , 
Thus a grave-eyed woman said: 


‘* Richest gifts are those we make, 
Dearer than the love we take 
That we give for love’s own sake. 


** Well [ know the heart’s unrest ; 
Mine has been the common quest 
To be loved and therefore blest. 


**Favors undeserved were mine ; 
At my feet as on a shrine 
Love has laid its gifts divine. 


“Sweet the offerings seemed, and yet 
With their sweetness came regret, 
And a sense of unpaid debt. 


‘Heart of mine unsatisfied, 
Was it vanity or pride 
That a deeper joy denied ? 


** Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close ; they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 


“Still,” she sighed, with moistening eyes, 
** Love is sweet in any guise ; 
But its best is sacrifice ! 


** He who, giving, does not crave 
Likest is to H m who gave 
Life itself the loved to save. 


** Love that self- forgetful gives 
Sows surprise of ripened sheaves, 
Late or soon its own receives.” 

Oak ENELL, DANVERS, Mass. 
Genre a 
GARDEN SONG. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 








Here, in this enchanted close, 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose ; 
Here, beside the homely stocks, 
Flaunt the flaming hollyhocks ; 
Here, as everywhere, one sees 
Ranks, conditions and degrees. 


All the seasons run their race 
In this narrow garden space ; 
Grape and apricot and fig 
Here will ripen and grow big ; 
Here is store and overplus— 
More had not Alcinoiis. 


Here, in alleys cool and green, 
Far ahead the thrush is seen ; 
Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival ; 
Quiet here doth reign ; afar 
Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 


Here are shadows large and long: 
Here are spaces meet for song ; 
Grant, O Powers benign, that I, 
Now that none profane is nigh, 
Now that moed and moment please, 
Find the fair Pierides! 

Lowpor, ENGLAND. 





— 


THE NATIVITY. 





“ Infancy is a perpetual Messiah.” 





BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 





O siniess brother of our sinful race ! 

How easy, now, thy horoscope to trace ! 

But when a babe, at Mary’s side, newborn, 

Who could foreeast the day from such a morn? 
That voice—a wailing infant’s feeble breath— 
Shall that e’er heal the sick, or raise from death? 





Triumphant leave the tomb and seek the skies? 
That humble name, now only heard at home, 
Be heard with awe, far as imperial Rome 
Extends her vast domains? And shall it claim 
To be exalted over every name? 


That claim, long since, was granted; every 
tongue 

Thee, as the only Lord, has daily sung ; 

While saint and sinner have alike confessed 

In thee their hope; through thee their prayers 
addressed, 

Still may thy.power subdue thy foes, until 

All hearts are melted, sanctified each will, 

Our sinful race redeemed, to life restored ; 

Till man by righteousness shall] praise his Lord, 


Though only cnee, in all the lapse of time, 

Appeared on earth his majesty sublime ; 

In all things like his brethren, it is said, 

That merciful and faithful priest was made ; 

His life the type and pattern for our race ; 

Toward which he leads us by indwelling grace. 

Thus would I find, sweet Mary’s babe, in thee 

A type of every human infancy. 

Whene’er a house an infant may contain, 

It might be called a Beth Lehem again. 

Though Judah's hamlet best deserves that name, 

Since there, from Heaven’s abounding wealth, 
there came : 

That Bread which gives to him who eats thereof 

Eternal life, a life of light and love; 

Yet living bread, in humbler measure given, 

Is sent with every babe. It comes from Heaven, 

And kindles life and light and love in them 

Who dwell around its little Bethlehem. 


And who can tell its future? Who shall say 

What work may burden, and what crown its day? 

The glory God gave him, our Saviour said, 

He gave to those who, by the Spirit led, 

Believed on him through his apostle’s word ; 

That is, the countless host who own him Lord. 

For greater works, he promised, they should do 

Than he had done. And, doubtless, he who 
knew 

What was in man, foresaw the coming age ; 

The boundless riches of man’s heritage, 

The endless opportunity to be 

Colaborers with God, whenever we 

A fellowman, whom we can serve, may see. 


A child that’s born to-day may, one day, rise 

Leader in counsel ; great in enterprise ; 

A glorious benefactor to bis race ; 

A priest at Nature’s altar, skilled to trace 

The wondrous order of creation’s plan ; 

An artist who, by inspiration, can 

Proclaim through form or color, or through 
tone, 

The evangel of God's love through beauty shown. 

And should the new-born infant ne’er attain 

To earthly power or honors, but remain 

Unknown, unnoticed, who shall dare to say 

His life has been a blank, a failure? Nay! 

The Prince of Light, who has redeemed the world, 

And from his throne the Prince of Darkness 
hurled, 

Was crucified between two thieves, and left 

His friends disheartened, of all hope bereft. 

His life appeared a failure. Those who thought 

He was the Son of David, and had brought 

Deliverance to Israel, sunk in gloom, 

Buried all hope with him in Joseph’s tomb. 


And many a follower of the Crucified, 
Unknown, unnoticed by the living tide 

Which flowed around, has firmly placed his feet 
Upon the rock, has boldly dared to meet 

The dangers, sufferings and toils of life, 

And Sataa’s wiles, a hero in the strife. 
Unknown? Unnoticed? No! The Allseeing Eye, 
Unmarked by whom a sparrow cannot die, 
Marks well his humblest effort to obey 

The royal law, while Jesus, day by day, 

Sustains with hidden manna, and bestows 

A final victory over all his foes, 

And men, who noted not this neighbor’s power, 
Wert, without noting, influenced every hour. 
The skill divine, which, by the dreadful cross, 
Restored the fallen world from Eden’s lose, 
Knows well how humblest agent, in his hand, 
May do the mightiest works, at his command. 





trays! 

Jesus takes infants in his arms, and lays 

His hand in blessing on their heads ; declares 

The childlike man, alone, God’s Kingdom shares. 

O sinless brother of our sinful race ! 

Divinest gift of God’s unmeasured grace ! 

Still may the spirit of a childlike love 

And manly faith, combined, forever prove 

That we have been with thee, and learned to 
know 

What inward peace Hope, Faith, and Love be- 
stow; 

Faith which sees God in every child appear, 

And Love which treats all men as brethren dear. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 





— ----. 


JOHN WICLIF. (IN MEMORIAM.) 
(A. D. 1384—1884.) 





BY BISHOP A. OLEVELAND OOXE. 


Tue five hundred years since Wiclif’s 
career was terminated will be complete on 
the last day of this year of our salvation. 
Ought not his memory to be recalled with 
honor to the hearts and minds of the Eng- 
lish speaking race? It may be doubted 
whether a nobler benefactor of our race 
ever lived. Even in the world of Letters, 
he should be greatly commemorated. 
Chaucer in verse, with Gower his brother 
poet, ennobled the vulgar English of the 
period, by doing for it what Dante and 
others had already effected for the Tuscan, 
what Luther did a century later for the 
German; but Wiclif is the true father of 
our literature. He created the English 
prose, and, by the order of preachers, which 
he established, gave unity and character to 
the language of the people. We owe every- 
thing under God, for our mother-tongue 
and the wealth of its creations, to him who 
took the Holy Scriptures out of bondage, 
and diffused the knowledge of their truth 
among our forefathers, while yet the art of 
printing was unborn, and while even the 
clergy were, in a deplorable degree, igno- 
rant of the Bible, often too ignorant to 
read their Psalter. 

The career of Wiclif deserves to be studied. 
He is often praised as “‘the Morning Star 
of the Reformation.” But he was much more. 
The star that heralds the day does not 
create the dawn; but Wiclif is the historic 
author of the Reformation. Behold the 
ways of Providence. Richard the Second 
espouses a sister of the German Emperor, 
and ‘‘the good Queen Anne” brings many 
Bohemians in her train to England. She 
protects Wiclif, and catches the spirit of his 
reforms. Jerome of Prague finds his way 
to Oxford, and becomes Wiclif’s disciple. 
He carries back his master’s writings and 
disseminates them in Germany. He en- 
kindles with new zeal the great soul of 
John Hus. Without disparaging Luther, 
who died in his bed, I must confess my 
greater reverence for Hus, who died in the 
flames of martyrdom, a hundred years be- 
fore. If Hus had not nailed his defiance 
of a Papal bull upon the church doors at 
Prague, Luther would not have repeated 
the feat at Wittenberg. If Hus had not 
preached against indulgences, Luther might 
never have exposed the traffic of Tetzel to 
abhorrence and contempt. If Hus had not 
burned a Papal bull in 1412, Luther, very 
likely, might never have thought of his 
dramatic exploit in 1520. If Hus had not 
confronted Sigismund, at Constance, with 
heroic fortitude, Luther must have perished, 
like him, when he played bis intrepid part 
before Charles tbe Fifth at Worms. 
Charles remembered “the blush of Sigis- 
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mund,” and Luther escaped. ‘ Fire does 
not consume truth,” said Hus, when they 
had made a bonfire of Wiclif’s writings. 
His words were prophecy. A hundred 
years later a young monk was studying 
theology in his convent at Erfurt. He 
says: ‘‘I found a book entitled ‘Sermons 
of John Hus.’ I was filled with curiosity 
to learn what so great a heretic had taught. 
I was terribly surprised as I read. I was at 
a loss to imagine why they had burned so 
great a man; one who had expounded the 
Scriptures with such penetration and wis- 
dom. Yet, as his very name was an abomi- 
nation, I clesed the book, with sorrow of 
heart, fearing the sun might be darkened 
and the heavens might fall should [ ven- 
ture to speak of it. I thought he must 
have written this book before he fell into 
heresy; for, 2s yet, I knew nothing about 
the Council of Constance.” This is the testi- 
mony of Luther concerning his own condi- 
tion when his eyes were touched by the 
flaming finger of Hus, the disciple of 
Wiclif. 

The truth is, two histories remain 
to be written—the history of the Reforma- 
tion in England, and the history of the 
Reformation in Germany. Both must 
begin with the epoch of the Papacy at Avig- 
non and the work of Wiclifin England; 
his translation of the Scriptures being the 
trumpet-call which awakened Europe and 
began the regeneration of nations. If even 
yet this work is only half achieved, meas- 
ure by this fact the blackness of darkness 
in which the first effort was made, and the 
adamantine chains which then enveloped, 
body and soul, the enslaved humanity of 
Christendom. 


-- It may sound like paradox, but Luther 


has left no ror: striking monument of his 
genius than tu.! modern Institution, ‘ the 
Roman Catholic Church.” To nobody so 
absolutely as to the Pope may we address 
the question: ‘‘ Where was your religion 
before Luther?” There was a Papacy; 
there was the school doetrine; there was 
the Holy Roman Empire, which lent the 
secular arm to spiritual despotism, by its 
very organization; there was the ignorance 
and vassalage of kingdoms; but there was 
no ‘*Roman Catholic Church.” Quinet 
gives us ahint of this truth; but even he 
seemed very little to appreciate its vast 
importance. He says, truly, that the 
Council of Trent worked a revolution in the 
creed ani organization of the Latin 
Churches; and he adds that the masterly 
feature of its work of seventeen long years 
is the silence with which it enveloped the 
real nature of its achievement. Ranke il- 
lustrates this truth; but he fails to grasp its 
import. Nobody can study the history of 
the school doctrines, without observing how 
unsettled was dogma in the Latin Churches 
and how wide was the range of tole:- 
ated opinion. ‘‘Heretics” were burned 
at the stake because they were in the hands 
of school doctors of another persuasion. 
Here a nominalist was the victim, and there 
a realist; here a Franciscan, and there a 
Dominican; but nobody could tell what 
was orthodo~y, for even Papal bulls were 
contradictory, and nobody could define 
what “* the Pope” was, dogmatically, though 
all felt that he was able to inflict tortures 
on nations as well as on individuals that 
offended him. As to his authority, its 


limits, its relations to councils, its constitn- 
tional idea—all was unsettled. In France. . 
it was understood in one way, in Germany 
in another, in England yet differently. The 
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indefinite terrors of the ‘ Decretals” 
brooded over thrones and altars. The 
Court of Rome asserted the ». st absoiute 
and despotic claims, The (rallicans tem- 
pered them all, by some deference to the 
ancient canons, and by the Casarism which 
inspired the assertion of ‘‘@alliean Liber- 
ties,” by St. Lovie. The Latin Churches 
retained many maxims of autonomy derived 
from the Primitive Constitutions. They 
retained cach its national name: ‘ The 
Church of Bagland,” “the Church of 
France,” etc. It was a system of National 
Churches, enslaved by the Decretals to a 
Roman Supremacy,while they only acknow!l- 
edged a Primacy. Now, all this was 
silently changed by the adroit and cunning 
manipulation of those who persistently 
overcame and outlived all opposition 
in the protracted sessions of Trent. 
Recur to the great work of Father Paul. 
See how the bishops and doctors were put 
down. Study the adjournments, observe 
the exits and the entrances. Troublesome 
voters got rid of; new voters created. At 
last, the outcry of a few bold spirits, ‘“‘ We 
are betrayed; a society which has sprung 
up so recently that nobody comprehends 
it, sets at naught the authority of bishops 
and the precedents of ancient councils.” 
This was just the state of the case. The 
Pope, the Cardinals, the Councils had found 
a master. The master-spirit was Laynez, 
who had first seized the Society of Loyola 
and converted it to uses never imagined by 
ite founder. He had used it, as Vulcan did 
his invisible network that imprisoned Mars 
himself. The Council was caught in it. 
But not less was the Papacy itself bound 
hand and foot, like Juno,on Vulcan’s golden 
throne. The Jesuit had glorified and ex- 
alted a Pontiff who, from that day to this, 
has been his mere puppet, ‘‘ the white pope 
of the Vatican worked by the black pope 
at the Gesu.” 

The Council of Trent adjourned for three 
hundred years. ‘‘The Book of Life was 
shut,” says Quinet; and, when the late 
‘*C@ouncil of Sextons” was called in the 
Vatican, it was only summoned to confirm 
that fact. Every mouth shut; one voice 
only to be heard in the Universe, as the ar- 
biter of truth. ‘* Death reigns.” 

It took three centuries for even Jesuitism 
to make its triumph complete and its des- 
potism absolute. Now, observe the pro- 
cess and how it connects with Luther. 
Here we may turn to Ranke. The spirit of 
reformation rose over the Alps; it swept 
over Italy; it washed the very walls of 
Rome. Cardinal Pule was half a con- 
vert. So was Sadolet. There were 
prayer-meetings in the Vatican itself. The 
churches which had shared the spirit of 
Erasmus,but which trembled before Luther, 
demanded a sort of reformation and forced 
the calling of « Council. How to meet this 
demand and yet not do it, was the problem 
of the Decretalists. Loyola's society had 
lately sprung into existence to counteract 
Luther’s work. In the hands of Laynez, it 
took its practical form, and the Papacy ac- 
cepted its protection for its dear life. 
The Papal legates did its bidding. Lay- 
nez stuffed the ‘‘cloak bag,” in which the 
Council received its “inspiration” from 
Rome. And the result? The Latin Churches 
issued from that Council fused into one 


**Roman Catholic Church.” No more 
national or autonomous churches of 
the West; no more Nicene constitutions 


and canons; no more appeals to Councils, 
A new creed is issued, that of Pius the 
Fourth; school doctrines mixed up and 
added to the old symbol of Nicza, as the 
essential ‘‘ Roman Faith.” And, oh! mon- 
strous; all these interminable subtleties 
of the Trent Sessions, bound up into a 
labyrinth of ‘‘ doctrine necessary to salva- 
tion.” Thusit reads: ‘I embrace and re- 
ceive ali and every one of the things de- 
clared in the Council of Trent, concerning 
original sin and justitication. . Llike- 
wise undoubtedly receive and profess ali 
other thinge defined and declared by the 
sacred canons and general councils, and 
partioularly by the Holy Council of Trent.” 
All which means that Trent over-rides and 
over-rules all the old Councils; the whole 
force of which is finally reduced to this: 
“‘L acknowledge the Holy Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, Roman Church for the mother and 
mistress of all Churches; and I promise 
true obedience to the Bishop of Rome, suc- 





cessor to St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles 
and Vicar of Jesus Christ. / . . Thie 
is the true Catholic faith without which none 
can be saved.” This creed was manufactured 
after the Council, and imposed cn ail the 
Latin Ghurehes by Papal autoeracy. It 
never had any synodieal force; but the late 
Counell was not allowed to sit ill every 
bishop attemding it bad openly recited aud 
professcd this creed im St. Peter's. ‘‘ The 
Book of Life was shut.” They had only to 
hear what the pont? further defined about 
his own power, and to go their ways. ‘‘ We 
found ourselves a Council of Sacristans,” 
said poor Darboy, who returned to Paris to 
perish in the war cf the Commune—broken- 
hearted and confounded. It had taken 
three centuries to overcome the recalcitrant 
spirit of the Gallican Church, and to 
smother the veice which formulated its 
protest; the voice of Bossuet. Once, and 
for atime, infallible Rome had yielded to 
the outcries of Europe, and suppressed the 
‘Society of Jesus.” But even the Pope is 
infallible only when he voices the Jesuits. 
Another infallibility raises them from the 
dead, and they are resolved to die no more. 
They have taken the whole Roman Church 
into their own hands. The Papal com- 
munion and the Roman Faith henceforth 
are just what the Jesuits have resolved to 
make them. 

Luther made it impossible for Romanism 
to survive in Europe on its medieval 
bases. ‘* The Holy Roman Empire” itself 
has perisbed like an exhalation, and has 
left the Pope king without an acre of king- 
dom. He created the necessities which 
Laynez strove to overcome by a new con- 
struction of Latin Christianity, with a new 
Creed, « new Bible (the Vulgate substi- 
tuted for the originals and the Apoerypha 
made Holy Scripture), and, more than all, 
an entirely new organization. Disguise it 
as you may the ‘Society of Jesus” suc- 
ceeds the empire, and has taken the whole 
system into itself. Apart from Jesuitism, 
there is no possible Pope, and no possible 
Romanism. ‘* Where was this religion be- 
fore Luther?” 

Let nobody imagine that all this ia only 
speculatively true; it is truth, most practi- 
cal, when we reflect that the Society is ‘‘a 
poignard with its hilt at Rome and its 
edge and point everywhere.” All the mon- 
strous definitions of Hildebrands and Bor- 
gias are now a part of its doctrine. ‘‘ The 
SyHabus” is its menace to civilization; the 
morals of Alphonsus de Liguori is its blight 
upon the conscience ot individuals, the 
purity of the family, and the authority of 
the magistrate. 


Borvra.o, N, Y. 
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THE WORD AND THE PHRASE. 


BY MAURIOK THOMPSON. 








Tue art of turning a ‘‘ happy phrase” 
and of using words with more regard to 
picturesqueness than to genuine thought- 
expression, has been forced to such a de- 
gree of nicety that it may well be doubted 
whether the fiber of literature is as good 
to-day as it was fifty or a hundred years 
ago. The right word and the well-wrought 
phrase have a value that we all prize; but 
the ‘‘ yarn is worth more than the knitting,” 
as our grandmothers used to say. Strain- 
ing after humor is one serious hinderance to 
the development of a good style. Genu- 
ine humor is so precious, and, therefore, so 
desirable an ingredient for seasoning liter- 
ary dishes, that we are willing to overlook 
some evidence of nervousness in the style 
of those writers who feel the need of extra 
exertion on their part to show at least a 
modicum of this saving salt; but humor 
refuses to exhale from mere drollery of 
phrasing. One is safe in saying that 
wherever there is a show of struggling for 
expression on the surface of style, there is 
a very shallow spot of thought; the surf 
is noisiest where it feathers out on the sand. 
Freedom of stroke is a prime essential of 
all forms of genuine art. A very painstak- 
ing process of stippling may produce pleas- 
ing effects; but the master hand is not 
given to putting forth its strength in mi- 
nute touches. God said: ‘Let there be 
light.” Conscience is everything in litera- 
ture; for literature is morals, and we may, 
im a degree, measure the conscience of the 
writer “by wis phrases. Even a sermon 
may be so clothed that one feels like blush- 
ingly offering it his top-coat. On the other 


‘hand a labored indirectness and evasive- 
ness of expression may suggest more than 
the writer is trying to eover. It is where 
the freshness, the novelty, the original form 
of the thought shapes the phrasing and 
compels a new and striking arrangement 
of words, and there alone, that we naturally 
res, -"d with a thrill as we read. 

Ne aoubt it is @ rare and high gift, this 
literary comscienee which refuses to resort 
to tricks of phrasing where the eurrent of 
thought begins to run dangerously low; 
but it is not the less a necessary element, 
and the chief one, of true genius; for there 
is nothing so weak in art as an effort to 
elevate to the dignity of beauty that which 
is valueless and uninteresting. The thought, 
not the phrasing, must be the ground-swell, 
as it may be the undertow, of every literary 
tide; and yet the phrasing accurately meas- 
ures the author’s conscience and capacity ; 
it is, in fact, the exponent of his power to 
make his creations visible, living, breath- 
ing souls. 

Realism, as it is accepted among the fic- 
tion writers of to-day, has a tendency to 
dilute style with numberless tricks of ver- 
bal color; for the reason that realism per- 
sistently tends toward elevating the com- 
monplace to dignity and toward making 
the hideous lovely. Ido not say that this 
tendency of realism is necessary ; I say that 
it exists. Point me to the realist who is 
not growing more and more earthly and 
commonplace with each succeeding stroke 
of his pen. Perhaps it is true that a study 
of life in the light of realism gradually leads 
one to actually believe that whatever exists 
is interesting, no matter how trivial or how 
empty of beauty it may be, and that the more 
tedious the analysis the higher the art. But 
how shall a writer of these fine-spun anal- 
yses of humdrum life and incident hope to 
keep his reader awake, save by the artifice 
of wonder-tricks in phrasing? There must 
be humor at all hazards, and irony, cost 
what it may, and a clothing of foibles of 
character in neat turns of the pen. The 
realist scorns the story, sooner or later, and 
consequently, he must fail of high dra- 
matic lift. Shakespeare understood things 
better. The story of Romeo and Juliet 
sweeps us to the tragedy on a strong tide, 
not of infinitesimal analysis, but of action, 
which suggests its motive more powerfully 
than could any tricks of phrasing. Beauty 
is not studied best in the dissecting-room. 
A clinical performance can never explain 
the love-light in the human eye or the thrill 
of a human emotion, any more than clini- 
cal science or art can invest putrescence 
with the purity and nobility of a living sub- 
ject. 

Literature never before was so curious in 
its texture as it is now. The cunning of 
the phrasemaker has given it the appear- 
ance of fine mosaic work. How cleverly 

‘the stones are joined, and how nicely the 
colors shade into each other! But are we 
not aH the time conscious of trick after 
trick, artifice upon artifice? The simplic- 
ity of Nature is not in vogue as it was in 
the best days of Greek art. If one should 
write an Iliad now, one would be called a 
melodramatist and be laughed at. It is 
more the thing for us to twist phraseologi- 
cal garlands around watering-place flirta- 
tions and the fashionable follies of Ameri- 
cans abroad, or to hold under the public 
nose the malodorous incidents of slum-life 
tricked in the delusive colors of exquisite 
artifice—for it is not art. 


The poets and the critics, too, have got 
into this business of phrase-making. A poem 
is nothing now, if not bristling with startling- 
ly brilliant word-wonders, or exceedingly 
clever tricks of expression. Even the worn- 
out artificialities of the days of early French 
literature, the rondeau, the triolet, and all 
the rest, have been revived. It is quite a 
wonder that some one does not propose a 
cour @amour. I am sure the institution 
would be hailed as ‘‘awfully chawming, 
don't you know!” How few good critical 
essays we have now, in comparison with 
the bulk of our literature! Saint Beuve 
set the example, and it has been well fol- 
lowed, of turning criticism fin the direction 
of happy phrase work, and the critic has 
become the prettiest and trickiest of all our 
literatore. Very few of our essayists feel 
safe in falling short of Gautier’s moat fan- 
ciful measics. We who read for the com- 
tort we get from new thoughts, and for the 





charm that lies in high art, have a right to 
grumble at all this. To be sure the ana- 
lytical novel is better than no novel; it was 
rather entertaining before it had been writ- 
ten so many times; and the society short- 
stories and the examples in verbal-gymnas- 
tics called poems are good of their kind; 
but isn’t it about time for a change? 

I have felt that we are looking too much 
to France, of late, for our literary patterns. 
Alphonse Daudet, Zola, Coppée and the 
rest of the Parisian new-comers have pow- 
erfully affected the trend of American liter- 
ature within the last decade. Ilawthorne, 
with all his genius and with all the subtle 
fascination of his incomparable imagination 
and his almost faultless style, has done less 
to mold the fashion of our fiction than 
either Zola or Daudet. So true is this that 
one may boldly assert that with Hawthorne 
died romance in America. 

I have just finished re-reading Scott's 
‘Bride of Lammermoor,” and I should trem- 
ble for him who should dare publish such 
a novel now. It is a bold, strong, thrilling 
tragedy, a story told for its own sake. 
There is little obvious analysis and no 
phrasing in it of the sort now in vogue. It 
would be a most sensational melodrama if 
offered to the public this day for the first 
time, and would be tossed contemptuously 
aside by the critic as not worth noticing; 
and yet this book will be read when the 
stupid, every-day, hum-drum dullness of 
the analysts is ashes with the ashes of dead 
generations of men for whom its dissec- 
tiona were painfully made. 

This is not the first time in the history of 
literature when a school has arisen, founded 
in sand, but powerful all the same to draw 
into it, to their destruction, the genius and 
talent of a nation. The fifteenth century of 
French literature shows a goud example. 
French‘ poetry in the eighteenth century is 
another. It was in the latter century that the 
French poets succumbed to Anglo-mania, 
much agour American novelists are falling 
under a craze for the French school of 
realism to-day. 

Trouble is brewing, however, and it is a 
question of a little time as to the end; at 
least I am optimist enough to think so. 
With an international copyright treaty, so 
thut our books will not have a thief’s finger- 
marks on them as a publisher’s impress, 
and with the maturity of the revolt against 
the extreme of realism, we may yet become 
as independent in literature as we are in 
our national form of government. Then, 
and, I fear not before then, we shall see 
the word and the phrase, withot losing any 
of their real value or importance, take a 
secondary place to thought and imagina- 
tion in the estimation of those who hope to 
be classed among the immortals. 

What a literary jubilee and thanksgiving 
there will be when at last we can read our 
novels from beginning to end without hav- 
ing to assist the author in washing the 
dirty linen of not only vulgar people, but of 
people of such social and mental inferiority 
that even the cunningest link-work of 
pretty phrasing cannot cover their utter 
repulsiveness ! 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind. 
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THE COMMUNION. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER. 





Every observing pastor is aware that the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has not 
so strong a hold upon the heart and con- 
science of his people as it outwardly seems 
to have. This is evident not so much from 
lack of attendance, asin subtle ways that 
disclose lack of interest, and often from di- 
rect confessions that it is a profitless, for- 
mal, unreal ceremony, and is met simply 48 
a duty or a conveptionality of church-mem- 
bership. Honest ones, like these, represent 
a larger number who do not confess their 
distaste, and the pastor often ends the 
service with the feeling that many before 
him are glad it is over and need not be 
gone through again at present. Of those 
who believe that Christ did not intend 
perpetuate the rite, or that he merged it in 
the every-day meal, I will not speak, leav- 
ing them to the exegete, or to their ow? 
reading of the Word; their views are # 
be respected and treated accordingly: 
There is @ far larger olass who regard it 
in @ dull way, feel little interest in it, and 





get no good out of it. They blame them 
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selves as lacking in spirituality and unre- 
sponsive to what ought 10 be a moving 
act and spec'acle. 

‘Tne reasons for this state of feeling are 
not hard to find. The reaction of the 
Protestant mind from Romisb perversions 
is increasing instead of lessening, despite a 
return in some quarters. These perversions 
were in part a concession to ignorance, and 
in part a substitute for lost truths. 

Theology drove God into the distant 
heavens, and the heart drew him back in 
tue Mass. But as ignorance yields to in- 
telligence, and theology grows rational, the 
reaction strengthens against the make- 
shift of a season, often leaving behind the 
truth that lay at their bottom. The Quaker 
dropped the sacraments altogether; the 
Puritan would have done so had he not 
been held by the literal word of the Bible, 
and also,in some degree, by a profounder 
philosophy. But the reaction was in the 
Puritan movement; and we are now fecl- 
ing itin a general suspicion of the value 
of ritual and consequent distaste for it. 
Our Uniturian friends, it is no unkindness 
to say, have yielded to this tendency until 
this Sacrament has fallen into disuse or 
small observance. 

It must also be admitted that the Western 
mind is averse to ceremony. Even in 
Europe the pomp of courts bas degener- 
ated into etiquette, and is fast becoming a 
jest. Here, we run to simplici y and cast 
off torms as far as civility will allow. The 
drum-major is a joker, and processions are 
a by-play in politics. We enjoy pageantry, 
but chiefly in the theater, where all is un- 
real. It issimply an amusement. Where- 
ever there is ser.ous conviction and purpose 
the Western mind insists on the bare idea, 
and is averse to any form of preseutation 
except simple statement. This, too, in 
part is reaction from long ages of childlike 
symbolism, and in part the demard of hard 
intellect, insisting on the naked truth, We 
refuse to be moved by any sort of show, 
and call for the fact or principle. Many 
persons who sit uneasily, or with bare 
patience, through the Communion service, 
listen to a statement of the truths it sets 
forth with sympathy and delight. 

Nor can it be denied that our Western 
mind is still deficient in those qualities 
of seatiment and imagination that underlie 
an olservauce of the Communion. The 
price at which this Continent was settled 
was the loss of sentiment; the graces of 
life were left behind, partly by choice and 
partly from necessity. Our isolated strug- 
gle fur existence drove us to an extreme 
simplicity of life, and almost made us for- 
get its amenities. There was no leisure for 
them, and hardly opportunity, nor has there 
been much other play of the mind than ia 
cold, hard calculation how to get on. Re- 
ligious fervor was strong, but it drew its 
cast and habit from the daily life. What- 
ever we have gained here in 1otellectual 
force and in characier—and it is much—we 
have lostin sentiment and in imagination, 
or, in other words, fine feelings and broad, 
geucrous thought. The Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is based on these two things. 
It is not a hard, perfunctory act of com- 
memoration, but one of tender remem- 
brance, and may almost be summed up in 
feeling; and it is firm to the last degiee. It 
is, also, almost wholiy an appeal to tue im- 
agination, and has no meauing, except 
through the exercise of that faculty. Thus 
we have a rite, to the observance of which 
we are bound by conscience, but for which 
there is small place ia our mind. A wider 
intellectual chasm can scarcely be con- 
ceived than that between the fine, tender, 
imaginative symbolism of the Lora’s Sup- 
per, and the hard, rea istic, severe habit of 
the average American mind. The rite re- 
tains its hold chiefly in the conscience, but 
mects a protest in the other faculties. Of 
course the fault is with us, and not in the 
Tite, which is absolutely what it ought to be, 
and is, therefore, to be regarded as some- 
thing toward which we should lift our- 
selves, rather than be brought under ques- 
tion. 

It has also been made too large a feature 
of our relation to the Church. In the pre- 
latical churches, membership is regarded 
chiefly for the sake of the sacraments; they 
are not only the means, but the conditions 
of grace. This view lingers still; norshould 
it be wholly extirpated, but rather regulated 


and duly apportioned. We do not enter 
the Church in order to partake of the Com- 
muu'on; but, being in, we partake. A 
clear and robust sense of the true end and 
value of church-membership forbids us to 
thiok that itis assumed mainly to get the 
good and fulfill the duty of a ceremony. 
But itis a view and motive urged with 
much strenuousness, with the result of re- 
action. For this sacrament cannot minis- 
ter to the believer simply in itself; but 
reaches its efficacy through duties and ex- 
periences of which it is a small part. It 
ought not, therefore, to be urged for its 
own sake, but left, as it were, to take care 
of itself. When the real requirements and 
cuties of church life are insisted on, the 
Communion will make its own appeal. 

It is also urged asa duty; but, while a 
duty, it transcends that hard word, and be- 
comes a privilege and a joy. When an act 
or an experience can be named by a higher 
phrase, a lower one should not be used: 

Perhaps nothing accounts so well for this 
subtle distance as the sadness with which 
itis generally administered. Its tone is 
drawn from the Lours before the crucifix- 
ion, and not, as every Christian truth 
should be, from the resurrection. The 
bread is broken, indeed, but the body it 
typifies is raised in glory; the wine is 
poured out, but it is to be drank as in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The rite ought to 
be administered with exultation and tri- 
umph and lofty cheer. Not only is its mean- 
ing missed when it is clothed with sadness, 
butit is nullified ia its effect; for there is 
no growth in Christian character except in 
an atmosphere of light andjoy. It was at 
the Supper that Christ said most of his joy 
and its fullness. 

My impression is that, ifthoughtful per- 
sons, who are out of sympathy with the 
Communion, will consider these reasons, 
they will blame themselves less, and per- 
haps be ready to see why they should ob- 
serve it; possibly they may come to feel 
that they cannot well do without it. 

What is the Lord’s Supper? It is the 
Gospel iu form, und isto be used as well 
as partaken of. As we reid the Bible, so 
should we read it, and, if uecessary, 
school our minds to its interpretation. For 
the same reason that we need the Book, we 
need thisrite. It is, in a sense, better than 
the Bible, as an action speaks louder than 
words. Here is po translation from one 
tongue into another, no old or new ver- 
sion, but plain, unvarying symbolsof truths 
not to be mistaken or perverted. The 
bread is the food of love; the wine is the 
sacrifice of love. Here is the whule Gos- 
pel, without which no man can be saved. 
Christ is our bread, and his blood is the 
wine of our life—broken and shed in the 
sacrifice of love. To enter by faith 
into that sacrifice and make it our own— 
that is repeat it in oursclves—is the whole 
Guspel; and we read it anew as we behold 
and partake. There is the same reason for 
sharing in the rite as for reading the history 
of it in the Bible. But is it necessary to go 
through the form? There is no absolute 
necessity; but it is so fit that it is a moral 
necessity. It is not necessary to read the 
letter of your lover; but you do it many 
times over. It is not necessary that a 
mother should kiss her boy as he goes out 
iuto the world; but she does it; and into her 
kiss she puts all her love and teaching, and 
in the remembrance of the kiss the boy 
fecls again their power. 

The Communion has a certain disciplin- 
ary value in holding us down to the one 
simple fact of the Gospel. It prevents di- 
version and undue emphasis of this or that 
doctrine. The sacraments have a divine 
wisdom in that they point out what is im- 
portant. What Buptism and the Lord’s 
Supper mean, are the main things in Chris. 
tianity; the Church bas always felt this,and 
hence the exaggerations and perversions of 
them. Hence, also, the necessity of preserv- 
ing them. Tuey tell and teach us what is 
primary. In one sense, Christianity is the 
narrowest thing in the world, being simply 
faith in Christ as One who gave himself in 
the sacrifice of love, the believer to do the 
same, That is the whole of it; and its 
steady reiteration is a necessity. To par- 
take isto recall one’s self to it, and to assert 
the supremacy of the truth it sets forth. 

But can | not cherish the truth in my heart 





accept its aid, and suffer it to remind you 
of its unvarying lesson? The very fineness 
of our faith renders it elusive; and it would 
fly away altogether from our hearts and 
from the world, if it were not anchored in 
some expressive and universal rite. 

We also partake of the Communion for 
the sake of others. The life is, of course, 
the only true testimony; but, after all, one 
who is loyal to his Master longs to make 
some formal and definite expression of his 
feeling. But the world needs such an ex- 
pression more than the believer. The 
Communion is a perpetual object-lesson 
before the world of the vitality of our re- 
lation to Christ, nor could it well know it 
in any other way. 

It may also be a spiritual refreshment. 
As a beautiful medisvalism, or vehicle of 
mystical grace, it can do little for us; but 
when regarded simply and naturally, it can 
speak to us with the power and comfort of 
truth. As shared with others, it is a rec- 
ognition of humanity as one io Christ, and 
so there is the joy of fellowship. When 
administered in gladness, and when rightly 
apprehended, the communicant will not gu 
to itin a mere sense of duty; but he will 
be drawn to it as he is drawn to the house 
of his friend or the home of his heart. 

NortH ApAms, Mass, 





VICKSBURG AND ENVIRONS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Srxrzen thousand dead in the graveyard! 
Fifteen thousand dead-alive in the city, 
with its thousand dusty hills. The Missis- 
sippi avoids the town now, since the siege 
and the plague. As if a sensate thing, it 
no longer creeps up under the sandy 
banks, and hands up her commerce to the 
inhabitants on the hill. The river has cut 
straight across, and strikes the Vicksburg 
bluff a mile below the famous old landing, 
and the old bed of the wonderful father of 
waters is now a great lake. They call it 
Centennial Lake at Vicksburg. Some day 
some one will name it Lake Malaria, I am 
afraid. 

The spot where the great gunboats lay 
on the broad breast of the waters when 
belching fire into the besieged city is now 
a bank of sand, and almost entirely over- 
grown with a forest of dense and impene- 
trable growth. 

The famous dueling ground was undis- 
turbed in the change and mutations of this 
great world-builder, the vast Mississippi, 
and lies there under the city, an island now, 
instead of being beyond the river, as before, 
and in another state. Here on these highis 
of Vicksburg the city used to stand, and, 
with the puff of pistols over yonder under 
the tall trees, the wife, waiting, waiting 
for the return of her husband, a hero of a 
day, or a corpse. 

All around the city are the signs of war. 
Every eminence was a battlement. Time 
has laid hands on them all, and tried hard 
tu level them down or cover them up with 
rivers and trees, as if ashamed of the sav- 
age fullies of vain and pretentious man; 
but they still remain obstinately prominent. 

I was shown a rustiogold shell, big as a 
barrel almost, wedged in between the 
gvarled roots of an ancient tree, just as it 
had come with its savage message of un- 
conditional surreader from General Grant. 
Ah! many and many are the signs of siege 
and struggle here besides the tell-tale and 
unmistakable graveyard. 

They drove me ivto one of the deep-cut 
side streets to show an excavation there, 
which had been made by a shell in the shelv- 
ing stone embankment during the dreadful 
siege, and in which a whole family had 
found shelter during not only the remainder 
of the siege, but for years after. As we 
turned the corner of the street and came 
near the spot, I heard the merry shouts of 
happy little children; and as we drove up 
before the place, there they were, a merry 
group, playing with their dolls and a good- 
natured little billy-goat-in the old bed and 
excavation of the deadly instrument of war. 
Some timid black children watched the 
merry party from an eminence near by, as 
they tried to make their dolls ride the goat, 
and were shaken off good-naturedly by the 
shaggy little brute; and all seemed to take 
a lively interest inwhat was going on. But 

as to what had been before on that par. 


/ 
cared to know; and we did not stop to 
inform them or disturb them in their 
play. 
As for the havoc wrought here, it was 
certainly unexampled in modern warfare. 
The Surgeon-in-Chief, who had charge of 
the hospitals during the entire siege, was 
one of the party who took me sbout over 
the city. His stories of the terrors, the de- 
struction, the agony of those days surpass 
anything in history. I will not venture to 
repeat a single one of them; for, the sooner 
all such things are forgotten, the better. 
He had twenty-two hundred wounded men 
in a single hospital on the day of the sur- 
render. On one occasion his women 
nurses in the hospital were thrown in a 
mangled heap by a bursting shell in their 
midst. More than once the Surgeon found 
that while he was engaged in taking off a 
soldier’s leg a cannon ball or bit of shell had 
taken off his head. 
History, up to this date, has conceded 
neither great valor nor great ability to Gen- 
eral Pemberton, to whom the defense of 
Vicksburg was entrusted by the Confeder- 
acy. But those who wore the gray, and 
were with him in those terrible days, tell 
me that he was a great soldier and a good 
man. They are all wearing the gray, now, 
both Federal and Confederate, who fought’ 
in those days, and I believe there is no dis- 
pute at all about the valor of either side, 
whatever may be said of Pemberton’s ca- 
pacity. He returned toa town in Virginia, 
and died there in the humble capacity of a 
country merchant, almost forgotten. 
The one great feature of Vicksburg is the 
Federal Cemetery. Several of these thous- 
and sand-hills, which form the bank of the 
river, an ancient upheaval of the bed of 
the sea in the days of Atlantis, were laid 
hold of by the Federal authorities and 
fashioned into a place of great beauty and 
impressiveness, as a resting place for Fed- 
eral soldiers alone. 

Restful, tranquil! The very atmosphere 
breuthes pity and repose and peace forever. 
The roses and the trees are very fragrant, 
and droop all day and all night in the heavy 
dews here, as if in everlasting sorrow. 
Very still and far away the majestic river 
sweeps on unobstructed to the sea below 
their lofty place of rest—these soldiers that 
have stacked their arms and surrendered to 
death. Pity forthem all. Peace be with 
them for ever and for aye! 

I reverence ‘the soldiers here, who died 
in the heat and in the dust, and so far away 
from home. But I despise the nature of 
the politicians who give out contracts for 
the gathering together of the bones here. 
The soldier's place of rest—if we must have 
soldiers and must have battles—is where he 
falls. The spot of eurth that he has died 
battling for, the soil that drinks up and re- 
ceives his heart’s blood, jis his. Let him rest 
there on the bosom of his mother. A sol- 
dier does not ask that his bones be dug up 
and carted about the country under con- 
tract. 

I was offered positive assurance that an 
old Negro graveyard had been pillaged in 
order to get bones under this contract here 
at so much a head. 

The ground is leveled, so far as the 
graves are concerned, and smooth as a lawn, 
with the exception of the little squdre bit 
of marble peeping just above the grass, 
with anumber onit. No names to speak 
of. Only numbers. Sixteen thousand! 
And not a confederate soldier among them 
all. 

Well, may be that is right. But, do you 
think that, up in Heaven, they are so par- 
ticular? Do you think that those sixteen 
thousand up there would not let a tired, 
wretched “ rebel” sit down and rest in their 
midst for a little while if he came that way? 

All over and all about the beautiful high- 
built ground here you see little verses on 
bronze tablets by the roadside. There are 
more than a dozen of these broad bronze 
tablets, and here is one of the verses: 

* On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their everlasting tents are spread; 
And glory guards with jealous round, 
Tne bivouac of the dead.” 
There is something singularly pitiful in the 
taking of this ‘‘ rebel” general’s verses to be 
set up over the remains of Federal soldiers 
only; to be set in bronze over grounds 
where the ashes of no Confederate may en- 








and act it in my life? Yes, but why not 


ticular spot, no one, I reckon, knew or 


ter. The lines have been badly done here. 
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It reminds me of a tombstone which is 
shown the traveler in the Catacombs at 
Rome, with an inscription on both sides of 
it. The one side sets forth the virtues of a 
pagan Roman long before the Christian 
era; the other side celebrates the virtues of 
the Christian who stole, or at least appro- 
priated, this tombstone from the pagan. 

Mr. Breckenridge, now a member of Con- 
gress, told me many strange and new 
things about the life and the death of Gen- 
eral O’Harra, the author of the lines on the 

bronze tablets set up here in this Federal 
graveyard. O'Harra was on the staff of 
John C. Breckenridge in the dreadful fight 
at Murfreesboro. 

Young Breckenridge, my informant, was 
also there, with his father. O’Harra led 
the charge, on horseback, where nineteen 
men out of every twenty were mowed 
down; and yet, in the midst of the fight, 
when a rabbit started up from the grass, 
where the dead lay so thick you could 
hardly get along, he took after the rabbit, 
sword in hand, and ran till he lost his hat, 
his very bald head glistening in the sun. 
And this diverted the men, held them in 
line, and made them laugh even in the 
midst of death, 

Breckenridge tells me that this little bald- 
headed Arkansas poet and Confederate ger; 
eral was one of the most entirely fearless 
men that ever lived, and a born soldier. 
He had served in the Mexican war, was with 
Walker in Nicaragua, Lopez in Cuba, 
and was a man of warm heart and good 
sense. He died, a few years since, in South 
Uarolina, in great poverty, unnoticed and 
unknown. 

After having visited the resting-place of 
the Federal dead, the Doctor before re- 
ferred to proposed to take me to see a liv- 
ing Southerner; one of the wrecks and 
relics of the War. 

Four miles out of town and back from 
the river, through great cuts and channels 
in the hills, with old forts and earthworks 
on either hand, we came to the most singu- 
lar and sad abode and the most singular 
and sadold man I should say, too, that can 
be found in any Christian land. © 

He is a tall, bony man, very intelligent, 
widely traveled, and once very rich. He 
talks of Saratoga and watering-places in 
the Old World with great relish and precis- 
ion. He strikes his breast with emphasis, 
to assure you that he is entirely happy, 
and exclaims repeatedly: ‘‘ Ah! Happi- 
ness, Content, Duty—these are great riches, 
and I am perfectly happy.” 

He reminds me of the happy man in the 
** Arabian Nights,” who had no shirt; for 
this old philosopher has neither shirt nor 
shoes. He wears a very long overcoat, 
which is fastened about his body with 
arope. And thisis his apparel. His bed 
is of the same meager order. His house is 
a hole dug in the wall*or bank by the side 
of the dusty carriage-road. He has plenty 
of wood, and strength to cut it and bring it 
in; but he must be nearly eighty years of 
age. His companions are a little dog and 
a big, bob-tailed cat. The cat, he tells me, 
he has trained to catch rabbits. He made 
a long speech about the cat, and assured 
me that any night he could start his cat 
out and have her bring him in a rabbit. 
He sets the better qualities of the cat above 
those of the dog. Ido not know what the 
old hermit eats besides rabbits. Very lit- 
tle, I should think. He gets his water from 
an old baarel, into which rain water is led 
from a shed which protects some colossal 
bones of mammoth he has found here. He 
has a copy of Shakespeare; well-thumbed, 
too; but his favorite book is the Bible, 
This he knows almost by heart. No; he 
told me belonged to nochurch. He was 
afraid he was not good enough to belong 
to any church. No; did not belong to 
any political party. He was afraid he did 
not know enough to vote; and so he never 
went to town any more, and had not voted 
since the War. 

He owns the ground on which his hut or 
cavern stands; but it is valueless now. He 
was born near this very spot. When Gen- 
eral Grant planted his batteries on these 
very hills of his he owned several hundred 
acres of land, and his plantation was the 
pride of the place. But something seems 
to have turned the old man’s head; and 
now he is the hermit and recluse I have de- 
scribed; the only veritable hermit I ever 





saw. He will accept no favors from any- 
one; and yet he is most kind and obliging. 
His one wish seems to be to make you hap- 
py, and to make you believe he is very, very 
happy. He admitted to me that the lines 
of his Bible “‘ run together,” and that it is 
pretty hard for him to read it now. I made 
him consent to let me send hima Bible 
with larger print. Will some good body 
send him some other book? Do this for 
the desolate old hermit of the Vicksburg 
hills. 

The old man’s name and address is 
Washington Green, Vicksburg, Miss. But 
as he never goes to town, you had better 
send, Care of Dr. Rice, of the Insane Asy- 
lum. The mammoth bones referred to, 
and which are the old hermit’s special care 
and hobby, were discovered by him shortly 
after the siege of Vicksburg, and will proba- 
bly, in time, reach some museum. The 
Smithsonian Institute offered him a liberal 
sum; but he will not part withthem. The 
country about Vicksburg, [ am told, 
abounds in these wonders of a prehistoric 
time. 

A little further on over this dusty road 
through the hills with old battlements is 
the once famous Magnolia Mall. Negroes 
were idling about the ample doors, and 
weeds were in the yard. Nota white face 
to be seen. Decay and desolation; despair 
over the land. Such was Vicksburg and 


its deserted surroundings as I found it. A 


graveyard, a hermit, weeds and rusting 
cannon balls—the fruits of war. 
VICKSBURG, Miss. 
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TuERrE is a pretty general expectation, 
though one only partially reasonable, that 
Christian men should come quickly to 
much the same conclusions on moral ques- 
tions. The facts do not justify this expec- 
tation, and so give rise to some severe and 
more or less unjust criticism. New ques- 
tions in morals involve frequently very 
complex social facts, which are to be in- 
quired into and studied in connection with 
social laws, more or lcss obscure in their 
application. The facts are easily misun- 
derstood, the laws easily misapplied, and 
general integrity of purpose and soundness 
in primary convictions do not suffice 
for the successful consideration of difficult 
social problems with many conflicting as- 
pects. Hence, we easily anticipate quicker 
agreement in opinion, and more complete 
harmony in action, on the part of good 
men, than we are in sound reason entitled 
toexpect. Life-long habits of thought and 
obscure traits of character will enter in to 
modify results in many unexpected ways. 

Yet, making all due allowance for the 
difficulty of handling social problems, and 
for the narrow stock of resources which 
even a good man may bring to this work, 
it still remains true that there should be 
more unanimity among Christians in daily 
social duties than we actually find. No 
great reform arises and slowly develops its 
beneficent principles, without encounter- 
ing, in some quarters, great opposition 
within the Church. A keen moral sense 
on such occasions seems as often to be an 
endowment of a nature large in original 
gifts as the result of simple grace. This 
fact sometimes becomes so conspicuous as 
to lead to great injustice in the thoughts of 
men, not merely toward Christians, but 
also toward the great moral principles in- 
volved in Christianity. 

The political campaign just closed was 
remarkable for the many obscure and con- 
flicting moral considerations involved in it. 
Wise action turned scarcely at all on purely 
political questions, but demanded a deli- 
cate, extended, and discriminating moral 
sense. These conditions one would have 
thought especially favorable to the influ- 
ence of the clergy, and that their lifelong 
habit of mind would have helped them 
easily through these perplexities. That the 
clergy came more than is usual into the 
foreground, is quite true; but that their 
wisdom was proportionate to their boldness 
does not seem to be as true. The very 
varied opinions which characterized the 
campaign, reappeared in an extreme form 
in the clergy. They came to most contra- 
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dictory conclusions, and the light of gen- 
eral principles seemed to fall no more 
clearly on their paths than on the paths of 
other people. This was a fact to be re- 
gretted. It gave rise to scathing and con- 
temptuous criticism, and was well fitted to 
reduce, at least slightly, the respect of 
practical men for religious truth. On the 
kind of proof called for in social questions, 
on the respective value of political and so- 
cial virtues, on their relation to each other 
in an election, on the nature of the allegi- 
ance due to a party, and on the compara- 
tive claims of existing political organiza- 
tions as contrasted with the gereral condi- 
tions of permanent well-being, the clergy, 
as a body, had very little light to throw; 
and, above all, they had little light to throw 
on the underlying social and moral exigen- 
cies of our time. On all these questions 
they wandered hither and thither, and of- 
ten came out, by accident of political affili- 
ation, in one or another extreme position. 
They showed, as a body, no peculiar wis- 
dom in dealing with the social questions 
before us. They had clearly not been 
raised up for such a time as this. 


Why was this? This question cannot be 
fully answered, so many are the reasons in- 
volved. We shall satisfy ourselves in 
drawing attention to a fundamental one, to 
wit: The disposition to separate religion 
and morality, religious and social ques- 
tions. This shows itself in a substitution 
in religious thought and instruction of re- 
ligious dogmas for vital, current social 
principles. However admirable and com- 
plete and coherent a creed might belong to 
a Church, that creed could not at once and 
with certainty open to the members of that 
Church their duties in reference to Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. Cleveland and Mr. St. John. 
Indeed, those Churches which, on the 
grounds of their dogmas, discountenance 
preaching on political questions—that is, 
withdraw religious principles extendedly 
from the field of practical morals—had no 
right to expect that their pastors would be 
other than blundering neophytes when 
they should volunteer counsel and leader- 
ship in a political campaign. A quick, 
keen insight into the thoughts, sympathies, 
and motives of men on moral questions, 
and a ready recognition of the balance of 
immediate dangers and of permanent moral 
forces, are impossible to men who are se- 
cluded in their lives, technical in their 
modes of inquiry, and professional in their 
methods of feeling. Actionis to be gov- 
erned by existing exigencies as well as by 
general truths, and by general truths de- 
veloped toward current experience, and 
again and again corrected by it. If doe- 
trines are made to evolve doctrines, and 
belief to produce still further beliefs, how- 
ever complete the process may be within 
itself, we are not prepared by it to rule the 
world about us, or to play our part in it 
with wisdom and power. If men would 
not show themselves ignoramuses in out- 
door life, they must be thoroughly familiar 
with the moral forces which that life en- 
closes, and on which it is proceeding. To 
deny social, political questions to the pul- 
pit, is to set the pulpit apart, as far as this 
field is concerned, to imbecility and folly. 
When our Saviour said, ‘‘ by their fruits ye 
shall know them,” doctrines were not re- 
ferred to, but opinions and actions in daily 
life. By their fruits we have known them; 
and it was painfully plain that common- 
sense conclusions on moral questions are 
not the universal fruitage of religious 
faith. In the productive process, doctrines 
are not found inthe place of fruits, but of 
seeds, alas, that may easily be barren. 

It may be affirmed, if not as an absolute 
truth, yet as an approximate one, that the 
more firmly any Church plants itself on 
dogma, the more intractable and unre- 
liable is it found on progressive, social 
questions. 

The Methodist Church has shown more 
than average power in meeting in a fresh, 
reliable temper each urgent reform, and 
this Church is one of the more liberal of our 
Protestant Churches. 

The true disposition would seem to be: 
‘‘Tf this is a matter of doctrine, let us take 
time and give large liberty; if itis a ques- 
tion of practical morals, let us move to- 
gether firmly and wisely.” 

It will also be found, as a general rule, 
that those who are actually engaged, day 





by day, in work in any reform, as the tem- 
perance reform, will arrive at the right 
methods involved with corresponding una- 
nimity, clearness and decision. Thus the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union came to an almost unanimous con- 
clusion as to the true course of action in 
the last campaign. Whatever we may indi- 
vidually think of that conclusion, we shall 
not deny that the position taken was ten- 
able, intellectually respectable, and moral- 
ly earnest. Whatever feeling one may pro- 
fess to cherish, and really think that he 
cherishes, his practical opinions are uncer- 
tain and untrustworthy, unless he is at 
work in the heat of the harvest, unless he 
is engaged in the thick of the fight. If he 
is chiefly occupied in elaborating religious 
truth, and enforcing religious dogma, he 
will neither understand this truth nor be 
able to use this dogma, when placed sud- 
denly in the center of those facts which 
dogmas are meant to control, and are of 
very little worth if they do not control. 

Religion and the instruction of the pulpit 
must unfold themselves wisely and extended- 
ly, theoretically and practically,on the side of 
social science and the interpretation of our 
own times, if the principles involved are to 
be brought forward quickly, correctly, suc- 
cessfully in any great exigency. A fire de- 
partment that is not accustomed to its work 
can quench no conflagration. No body of 
men can turn successfully religious truth 
into practical, political precepts, unless it 
is familiar with the process. When relig- 
ious instruction is wise in commending 
this life, it will be wiser than it now is in 
commending a future life. 

Mapison, WIs. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








Tue city was stirred to its inmost centers 
by the violent wind and rain of Saturday, 
and also by the fact that the Washington 
Monument was to put on its topmost tip at 
two o’clock of that day. The wind was 
blowing at the rate of fifty miles an hour 
in the exalted region where this was to be 
done, and at anot much less rate lower 
down, upon house-tops. Nevertheless, at 
the appointed time, opera glasses from all 
parts of the city pointed in that direction, 
and from the cupolas of houses distin- 
guished members, of the Senate and society 
both, might have been seen with their hats 
tied on, and their eyes fastened to the 
glasses of their binoculars. They had 
their reward. A busy group was seen 
around the cap-stone; as it was lowered to 
its place from the tackle which projected 
even higher than the cap, the tall form of 
Captain Davis, second in command, and of 
Colonel Casey, and even the dark face of 
the Negro who mixed the cement, were 
clearly made out. Then the gleaming tip 
of aluminium, which I had seen a few days 
before in the window of a jeweler on the 
avenue, was lightly lifted, the thread of the 
screw which runs up its center fitted to 
that of the copper rod, and, with half a 
dozen twists, the top was placed on the 
Washington Monument, and Volonel Casey 
ran up a flag to the,apex of the frame. 
work, to let the world in general know, 
and the cannon in particular, which were 
waiting below to bellow forth the fact. 
After this had been done, the party 
joined the group below, at the five-hundred- 
foot level, and had as hearty a time con- 
gratulating and shaking hands as the size 
of the platform would allow. Mr. Horatio 
King said afterward that some one, stand- 
ing near him, indulged in some gesticula- 
tion: ‘I gently pressed his hand to his 
side, brought to his consideration the fact 
that there was no rail to this platform, and 
that a five-hundred-foot fall would not be & 
thing which one would survive to be con- 
gratulated upon.” Mr. King is tall and 
thin, as are most of the men connected 
with the monument, except Doctor Toner; 
and yet he might well have been a little 
nervous on that narrow, unrailed hight. 
Afterward the party, going down in the ele- 
vator, sang the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner” and 
‘‘ America,” their voices sending a volume 
of sound up the narrow throat of the shaft, 
to the men who were left behind to “ finish 
up.” This process is akin to going into a 
hole and drawing the hole in after you, of 
going up a ladder and taking the ladder 
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with you. They have to take down the 
beams and joists of the scaffolding, and put 
them through a little window cut in the 
cap-stone, the aperture three feet long and 
two feet wide, a little platform, like a tea- 
tray, being hung from this window. After 
the last beam is down, and the last man has 
come in, then the window will be closed 
with a stone cut to fit it, cemented in care- 
fully, and the shining top and aluminium 
tip-top, with the names of Colonel Casey 
and Captain Davis and a few others cut in 
its sides, will be left to the wind and the 
lightning, the sun and rain, in defiance of the 
ages, and the true lover of his country, at 
that suggestive idea, looks off into centuries 
and oceans of time, when the name of the 
great Washington will have become still 
more hallowed and endeared by the mists of 
time throughout the bounds of a prosper- 
ous republic. 

Two people paused upon the steps of the 
Capitol building, the day after the monu- 
ment was finished, to look at it from that 
elevation. 

‘“Um—m!” saidone. ‘“Itis a factory 
chimney now, as it has been for thirty-six 
years. It looks as if some manufacturing 
company, bloated to an unhealthy size by a 
government devoted to protection, had 
come here to the head-center and grate- 
fully raised a higher chimney than any 
other on the surface of the globe.” 

‘How strongly and gracefully the deli- 
cate, clear shaft rises and pierces the skies!” 
murmured the other. ‘‘ How the morning 
light will play around its top, and the 
clear falling light of noonday will soften its 
gray-white sides; and at sunset how the 
clouds, rosy’ and golden, will bring out its 
perfect proportions! Beautiful! Beautiful! 
A fitting emblem for a republic to raise to 
its great founder!” 

These are the two opinions of contending 
factions, and as Washington continues to 
grow and become more and more every 
year the fitting Capital of the nation, and 
as a result more and more visitors come 
with every season, each faction will in- 
crease its numbers, families may be rent 
asunder, warm friendships cooled, and 
divorce cases spring from the bitterness 
with which each side will insist upon what 
it thinks about the monument. 

The Court Martial for the benefit—or it 
may not prove that—of General Swaim, sits 
every day at the Ebbitt House. A long 
narrow room, with tables down the middle 
for half the distance, meets the eyes on en- 
tering, with groups of officers in full uni- 
forms at the tables, and in the middie—a 
very narrow arena for forensic struggles— 
are the lawyers for the contending parties 
and the parties themselves—Mr. Bateman, 
next his two advocates, Mr. Chandler and 
Mr. Gardiner—all three of them with very 
youthful faces; opposite them General 
Swaim, with iron-gray hair and a simpler 
uniform than his compeers, who are to 
judge him, and his face gray and worn- 
looking. His lawyers, Major Grosvenor 
and Judge Shellabarger, of Ohio, are white- 
haired and white-bearded, offering the 
greatest possible contrast to their youthtul- 
looking opponents. 


General Schofield presides at the head 
of the table, and on either hand sit the 
officers who compose what in an ordinary 
court would be the jury. Itis their busi- 
ness to hear the whole trial, and at the end 
make their decision. If General Swaim is 
guilty of a double transaction in regard to 
a certain due bill of five thousand dollars, 
which seems to be the leading accusation, 
it must be hard for him to sit there and see 
it become slowly more and more clear to 
them, and then see those grave faces turn 
away and reject him from among their 
honorable number. General Miles, an ac- 
complished fighter of Indians, handsome 
and with a full head of hair, which must 
be a challenge to the enemy every time he 
meets them, sits on the right of General 
Schofield, and further on is General New- 
ton, who immediately makes one think of 
Hell Gate and of explosions that rock the 
earth. There is nothing of the arch-fiend 
about him; he has a very pleasant, serene 
face ; still there is that suggestion on seeing 
him; and the schooners and sloops that 
Swarm up and down Long Island Sound 
must bless his name as they sail peacefully 
Over the spot where that cruel reef made a 
hell of waters for centuries. 





On the other side sits General Holabird, 
fair, fat and forty; too fair, it would seem, 
ever to have crisped his skin under the 
burning sun and winds of the Plains. Yet 
he is the friend and fighter of the Indians 
when ordered; full of sense of their needs, 
kind to them, careful, when he makes a 
promise, to keep it, and yet a hard fighter 
when occasion requires. He and General 
Miles, and almost every other Army man, is 
the true friend of the Indian, and. could 
well say ‘‘our friends, the enemy,” even 
when heading a column of inquiry, bristling 
with guns, into their country. Dramatic 
changes make up the life of an army officer— 
wrestling with the copper-colored foe at 
one moment, feeding him the next, then 
walking among hundreds of them; after- 
wards enjcying all the amenities of civiliza- 
tion, at Washington, and sitting on a court- 
martial, with sword and sash and epaulets, 
watching the wrangle of lawyers and feeling 
the tragic possibilities of disgrace which 
underlie the scene. 

A pleasant story is told of Senator An- 
thony, of Rhode Island, who died last 
Autumn, by one of those who admired and 
liked the Senator from the little state. 

‘* Sudden death,” said he, *‘may be ad- 
mitted as an excuse for not being present 
ata dinner party, to which one has ac- 
cepted an invitation, if one is a guest; but 
if it is the host, his executors should go 
on with it scrupulously.” 

One can imagine the genial, pleasant look 
that would come over the Senator’s thin, 
rather delicate face as he said this; for, 
although he liked a good dinner, he ate 
with judgment, like a connoisseur, not with 
grossness and smacking of the lips that 
suggests red veins and apop’exy. 


Mr. Anthony was chairman of the Com- 
mittee upon Printing, and had been fora 
long time, not so long perhaps as Major 
Ben Perley Poore had been its secretary, 
but long enough to be much regretted by 
the Major. 

‘“‘The new chairman is an excellent 
man,” said the Major. ‘Energetic and 
able; but he doesn’t know how yet. He 
will learn, of course; but then, I would 
rather be taught than teach now!” and the 
Major sighed as he thought of the dead 
Senator, and turned to listen to somebody 
who had just come up to his desk. 

‘*Ah yes! certainly it shall be corrected,” 
and, he added, as the gentleman went out: 
‘‘All the ladies blame me if they do not get 
their invitations. They are sometimes, by 
accident, not put down in the Directory, and 
the White House invitations are given 
from that; so, if they are omitted when 
their husbands are asked, they lay it to 
me.” 

In the Congressional Directory, which 
is issued every year, the presence of wives 
and daughters in a senator’s family is 
indicated by asterisks, daggers and parallel 
lines at each name, and if the senator is 
careless in reporting promptly, then the 
wives are not invited to the festivities at 
the White House. 

Mr. 8. 8. Cox was one of the most dem- 
onstrative members of the House in wel- 
coming his Republican compatriots when 
the session opened this Autumn, and con- 
gratulating them upon their defeat. He is 
a little man, and frisks easily, and has un- 
failing resources of rhetoric. His remark 
that “the lily of Democracy would still 
some day spring, exultant and pure, above 
the slimy depths of Republicanism,” would 
have caused any other man to be dubbed 
the Lily; but Mr. Cox had already too many 
other appellations acquired in that way, to 
have this excite much remark. His gayety 
of demeanor is not shared by the leaders 
of his party. The square face and dark 
eyes of Mr. Randall are grave. Mr. Car- 
lisle, bald and severe looking, is thought- 
ful and quiet, and if Mr. Blackburn, of 
Kentucky, were asked about the situation, 
he would probably say: ‘‘ Yo’ can’t see 
through a do’h till it is opened. The flo’ is 
not clear enough yet to show the pattern of 
the cahpet.” Mr. Blackburn still retains a 
little of the vernacular—the pronunciation 
of his black nurse. 

The leaders of the Democratic side are 
all meditating upon what kind of an ani- 
mal they have caught in their Democratic 
President, and they are reticent in their re- 
joicing. The prudent ones among them 
wait. Two years hence they will know bet- 





ter whether they have orhave not occasion 
to be merry. 

Some imprudent people were rash enough, 
a day ortwo after the election, to set up a 
banner on Pennsylvania Avenue, with 
the motto: ‘‘ This is a white man’s govern- 
ment.” It smacked a little of the way in 
which South Carolina had been made over 
a few years after the War, during which 
the cry was, South Carolina for the South 
Carolinians. A white government for white 
men; and it produced a feeling of alarm 
here which is to be regretted because it 
was unnecessary. But there are people 
who must be cruel even in their pleasures. 

WasHINeToN, D.C. : 





FORGIVENESS AND PUNISH- 
MEN 


A SERMON. 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 








([DELIVEREDIN TRINITY CHURCH, BosToN, Nov. 2p, 
1884.) 


“Thou heardest them, O Lord, our God. Thou 
forgavest them, O God, and punishedst their own in- 
ventions.” Ps. xcix, 8, (Prayer-Book version.] 

Davip’s thoughts here turn upon his own per- 
sonal history and the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple asa nation. His private and public life ran 
along together, and as a trae man it was easy for 
him to believe that God would be good to Israel, 
because God had been good to him. It made 
no difference what phase of their sin may have 
led them to seek God in this particular instance 
for forgiveness; whenever the people turned 
repentant to him, he was always prepared to 
receive them. 

David also tells us how God treats their sins: 
‘Thou heardest them, O Lord, our God; thou 
forgavest them, O God, and punishedst their own 
inventions!” A man’s inventions are the ways of 
life he has marked out for himself; they are his 
misdeeds, his willfulness, obstinacies and sins ; 
and so a clear distinction is here implied. A 
man commits a sin, and that sin has a real and 
substantial existence; it lives after he is dead 
and gone, and goes beyond his life in its rueful 
consequences, Suppose the man repents and is 
forgiven ; what then becomes of his sin? It is 
something capable of being treated by itself. 
The man is forgiven; but his sin is punished. 
This is the key of explanation to the history of 
David and his people. 

The Israelites had sinned, and the sin had 
taken shape in its consequences—arrogance, op- 
pression, fear and idolatry. They turned again 
to God, and he heard them and forgave them; 
but what became of their sin? It could not 
disappear at once ; it had passed into their insti- 
tutions ; and God had no need to give it punish- 
ment, for the punishment came of itself through 
their own inward life and experience as a na- 
tion. In David's personal history, what was the 
meaning of that cry of the dying child, which 
rung in ‘his ears through the walls of the palace? 
And what was the meaning of that word of the 
prophet Nathan? The significance of all this 
found expression in poetry, when the same 
David wrote : 

‘Thou heardest them, O Lord our God ; thou 
forgavest them, O God, and punishedst their 
own inventions.” 

God forgives the sinner, but punishes his sin, 
You do a sin, and some time after you regret its 
consequences. You have repented of that sin, 
and perhaps your repentance dates back for 
years ; you hate the thought of ever having done 
it; you have asked God’s forgiveness and know 
that he has forgiven you; but what one of the 
bright angels of mercy, bringing pardon, will 
restore that which has been lost? And, if you 
still go on in your sin willfully, will not God then 
punish you? No, he will not punish you, but 
your invention. To think otherwise, would lead, 
in time, to the low, mercenary thought that, 
though he has forgiven you, he is still making 
you pay for the old score, Godis not punishing 
you, and when he forgives, he forgives you per- 
fectly ; but your invention, your willfulness, your 
sin is punished by God’s letting it punish itself. 
We talk about God’s hatred of sin. God hates 
nothing but what is intrinsically hateful. His 
hate of wickedness is the same thing with his 
letting wickedness show out its wickedness, 
This isthe punishment. This gives to men a 
sense of the sinfulness of sin in its physical and 
spiritual consequences, Suppose the sin went 
unpunished and unpardoned. A man sins and 
sins again, and still suffers no great evil; every- 
thing, apparently, goes well with him; yet, all 
the time, in the degradation of his own nature, 
in the harm-working growth of his own thought, 
he is being punished, while his sin goes free. 
But this really is not the case ; for the sin itself 
is also being punished ; and when to the sinner 
it seems as if there were no punishment at all, 
how terrible is his conditfon! A public man 
does wrong in his public affairs, and the state 
and the people suffer in consequence of his 
wrongdoing. Finally, it may be, he repents, 
and God no doubt forgives him; but the disor- 


pentange and forgiveness, let him iabor all his 
life for its restitution. He may do much to 
make up for his wrongdoing ; but he cannot re- 
pair the loss, or make it as if it had never been. 
Generation after generation comes and goes. 
The man himself may have forgotten the 
wrong he has done; but still his invention 
is being punished in its consequences, 
and his children and his children’s children are 
punished in his dishonesty. Does the cruel 
ocean cease to dash and beat upon the rocks the 
vessel it has wrecked? Is the family feud recon- 
ciled when the awakened gossip repents and 
confesses the harm he has done and holds his 
tongue for the future? Is the foul picture you 
have planted in your brother’s soul blotted out 
because you have come to feel dismay and dis- 
gust at its viciousness? And what shall we say 
of this strange principle of our being, which is 
so critically important to our happiness? I 
have sinned years ago and have repented and 


, been forgiven. It did no harm, as I can see, 


either to my body or mind; but because of that 
sin there is a loss in my life of to-day, and the 
world has lost something of its virtue and holi- 
ness. Is there not something very terrible in 
the thought that, even if we ourselves are for- 
given, our wicked invention goes on and is being 
punished in the stain it leaves on our souls? 
Another thought lies at the very center of our 
subject. A man’s thoughts are the influences 
which flow in upon him, and his actions are the 
influences which flow out from him. Between 
the two there stands the man, On him God’s eye 
is fixed. Others may see his actions; but they 
see not the man himself. What God sees is the 
soul. It is the soul that God loves to abide with, 
that Christ comes to save, and that which he 
strives to re-create with a characteristic and 
separate perfection. Our lives often seem to us 
like wrecks; and we seem to be floating with 
those wrecks to share their destiny. It is not 
strange that they have taken shape out of our- 
selves like the chambers of the Nautilus, Other 
wrecks will follow from our sins; but a Saviour 
has come who takes aman out of his former 
wreck and puts him into a new life, while the 
old hulk is allowed to drift upon the recks, where 
it is lost at last. Will a man still go on with his 
sin and say: ‘What matters it, if I may live 
what life I please and then repent and be for- 
given? If it is notI, but my sin that is punished, 
why, then, should I be anxious?” This is not 
reasonable, The punishment of the sin cannot 
be such as to absolve me from all responsibility 
of the wrong I may do. The sailor, surely, 
would not cease to care what other ships his 
vessel might be dashing on the rocks, After all 
these years since you did that wretched, wicked 
thing, the influence of it is still going on to-day, 
Somewhere it lives in all its bitter consequences ; 
and whatever you may do to set it right, it is 
still, in some form of its power, going 
on to do its work, Young men whom you 
never saw are finding the world a little 
lower in the scale of moral life, because of that 
old fraud of yours. The wreck out of which 
you were snatched, goes out from» your New 
England life, and may be seeking wrecks to-day 
in China seas. Tell me, can any forgiveness, 
however certain and complete, can any change 
in your heart, however great, do anything to 
make it more tolerable to you? Here is a. young 
man going to enact his sin, and in view of it, 
there comes up the ignoble thought: ‘ Well, let 
me do this, and by and by I shall repent and God 
will forgive me.” If, with such ignominious assur+ 
ance in his soul, he lives fora time free of pain or 
suffering, may he not hesitate before the act, as 
there comes into his heart the thought that, 
though he himself may escape and be forgiven, 
still his invention must go on to work its work of 
grief and woe? Where are the untrue thinkers, 
the governors and peace-makers who sowed the 
seed, the bitter fruits of which we are reaping 
in the intellectual, social and national life of to- 
day? We hope those men have repented, We 
trust they have been forgiven, or, perhaps they 
are living in a purer, brighter life beyond; but 
whoever and whatever they are, it is God who 
is punishing whatever was wrong in their deeds; 
and if, in their renewed life they now look back 
upon the consequences of their wickedness, 
still going on, may it not be with the cry, 
“ How long, O Lord, how long ?” 

But it is good for us to remember that the re- 
verse of this is true, that, as the bad work of a 
man may go on in its bad consequences, 80 may 
a man do good with the assurance that the fruit 
of his work will abide. Thank God, then, for 
every faithful work you are permitted todo, If 
Judas, before he became the traitor, had brought 
a brother man to Jesus, that brother man, being 
faithful to Jesus, must have been a source of 
vital power long after Judas went to his doom. 

Many people are to themselves only a bundle 
of experiences; they know no self except the 
record of their history; they simply tell what 
has happened to them, when they were born, or 
whose child was born here, and whose friend 
proved false elsewhere. To all people these com- 
mon experiences have come; but one man has 
merely the form of his experiences held as at 
the ends of his fingers, while another has 
them deeply sunk within his\soul. The one 
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while the other has the real strength and 
record of it wrought into his being. If they 
should both pass their Lethe, the second 
would be no new or different man because his 
experience lives with him forever. This is the 
way, my friends, to carry our experiences, You 
do not want to forget that trial, that suffering 
of ten years ago; you almost think it would be 
disloyal to forget. Have you let slip from your 
memory that hour when you watched by the 
bedside and caught the last, lingering groan or 
sigh, when the look of pathetic love gave new 
life and hope, new patience and courage? These 
are the real be yuests of the past ; and unless they 
have come to stay with you, what is the memory 
of all those years but as an empty box ? 

I wish | could paint to you the full conse- 
quences of a single sin; but to have your whole 
life clouded and crushed by the certainty that 
God is punishing that sin somewhere to-day, 
aud that while your sin is punished, you may be 
forgiven—even this does not affect the misery 
which has passed out from your life; but with 
your repentance and forgiveness there comes a 
a new heart, a new hope and struggle. The 
sailor must not sit down upon the beach to pic- 
ture the mischief which may be wrought by the 
wreck of his old vessel, now adrift on the seas; 
he must sail upon new and more hopeful voy- 
ages, and the sight of other wrecks must not un- 
man or paralyze bim. 

Ob! that I could bring this Gospel home to 
any soul that suffers from this great fear—the 
fear of looking back to the sin of years ago,to that 
act of willfulness which it did! Has it repented? 
Yes, a hundred times. Is the sin forgiven? 
Certainly ; the forgiveness came with the repent- 
ance. What now shall that soul do? Beup and 
doing in the new life; and somewhere in this 
world of need, where work is waiting to be done, 
its life will flow out in happiest song. But what 
about that sin? The soul will be nobler and 
stronger than if it had never sinned, or mourned 
the influence of its sin passing on. 

By all the testimony that comes from God to 
the soul, we are assured that no influence going 
out into this world of God's responsibility shall 
destroy the life of his children abiding in his 
manifested life ; and he will not suffer the knowl- 
edge of their sin, still marchiug on, to check or 
paralyze their new work and joy. 

Have you done everything you can to stop the 
life and power of your sin? You must do that; 
then, with new bope, taking up your work, you 
will be brave and happy in your new life. A/ter 
your experience, you will be different; you can- 
not be the same; your life will be sober; but to 
be sober is not to be sad ; and whatever the new 
life has to give, and will certainly give you, you 
will show your love and gratitude to God in 
work for his children, The gift of God is the 
bestowal of God himself in all his power of re- 
creating character and truly saving the soul, 

It never can be anything but terrible to have 
sinned in this world, when to have lived sinless 
would have been such glory; but the fact of 
our having sinned must make God in his com- 
passion only the more ready to pity and forgive 
So may he tind us repentant and forgive us all 
for our sins, 


Sanitary. 
HOMES FOR THE POOR IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Tue moral reformer and the philanthropist 
ought to have found out, long before the sani- 
tarian, that, if you would make any real advance 
in the condition of the poorer classes, the first 
and greatest attention must be given to their 
homes. It is not merely wretchedness in the 
home that is unfavorable to progress, There 
are multitudes of the low wage classes or of 
skilled artisans in times of depression that are 
placed in needy circumstances and forced to put 
up with very narrow accommodations. The re- 
sult is often not only ill health or bed sicknesa 
to themselves or their families, but a condition 
of crowded uncleanliness that is a menace to all 
the vicinage. In order to prevent conditions of 
abject poverty, such as we find among the lazy, 
the vicious, and the unemployed, we must see to 
it that the laboring and honest poor are cared 
for and prevented in this time of sickness or of 
ill-support:- from a condition approaching to ab- 
jectness. Long ago Mr. Waterlow, a magon of 
London(now Sir Sidney Waterlow), saw that re- 
lief for this condition must come from capital- 
ists and philanthropists, who did not build with 
ideas of much or any profit, but who would plan 
and devise liberal things for the poor—not such 
liberality as bestows gifts, but such as would 
give good homes, of good construction, and so 
regu lated as to secure sanitary conditions and 
general cleavliness. Mr. Ruskin; our own Mr. 
Peabody, and others, made practical gifts in the 
same direction, and proved how it was possible to 
have large tenement buildings with rent at 
moderate prices, and so to have executive ad- 
ministration over them as to secure health and 
comfort, We recently had opportunity to visit 
two of the best and largest of them, one known 
as the Newport Building, and the other, not yet 





finished, known as the Sandrigham Building, 
being built by the Soho, Clerkenwell and General 
Jodustrial Company. These are almost adjoin- 
ing each other, and not over six or eight 
minutes’ walk from Trafalgar Square. The re- 
mains of one or two blocks serve to present the 
contrast between the former hovels and their 
degradation. The Newport Building was com- 
pleted about a year since, It has a basement, 
well cemented and kept, and fivestories. It has 
twenty-one one room apartments, thirty-five 
two rooms, two hundred and forty-two 
three rooms, and eighteen four rooms, or 
three hundred and sixteen in all. The 
one room apartment is so constructed as 
to make a partial division for bedroom. 

The great point as to construction is that every 
advertiser of a central open court, of building 
around a square, and of hight, elevation, and 
position of rooms, is used, in order to give light 
andair. Entriesare do arranged as to have the 
Hights of stairs broken. The dust-chute on each 
floor secures the delivery of all dirt to the base- 
ment, 40 that the manager or his janitor is 
responsible therefor. The resident ‘inspector 
is able to see that no tenant imposes his unclean- 
liness upon another. The staircases of each 
floor are kept clean by the tenants in turn. 
The soil-closet for each floor is in a kind of 
bay-window extension in the front, about which 
isa house plant or flower balcony, so that the 
side balcony entrance is not conspicuous, These 
closets have a supply cistern and hopper closete, 
Now and then, a tenant, in spite of all efforts 
to promote cleanliness, has to be dismissed for 
untidiness. Rents are regularly collected, and, 
while judgment is exercised, the inmates are 
given to understand that the building is con- 
ducted on business principles and that the rents 
must be paid. They must choose apartments 
according to their means, and the very effect of 
having to pay weekly prevents the waste of the 
wages, as well as promotes punctuality. Each 
tenant does her own laundry work, there being 
regulation as to days and free access to the rvof. 
Balcony spaces are also used for drying. 
There is water in each kitchen, and the 
fan lights above help for air and light, 
and a copper tub for laundry purposes. Each 
has his own heating, coals being delivered under 
regulation. Each suite of rooms has one fire- 
place, and chimneys and fire escapes are well 
located. The new buildings are of the same 
general construction, with 805 apartments, but 
only five with one room, Most of these build- 
ings, of which there are more than thirty in 
London, are built on the share system. It is 
easy to see how the advantages of the best con- 
structive arrangement and of executive manage- 
ment are secured. The results have indeed 
been admirable. Any one who has read Octavia 
Bill’s “ Homes of the London Poor ” will see 
what benefits are conferred. Yet she told us 
that these structures are becoming so large and 
numerous that some tenants are in danger of 
losing their sense of individuality and personal 
responsibility for general care taking. In addi- 
tion, she is now turning her attention to 
methods of helping them in their present 
homes, and seeing what is the best that can 
be done in many cases, without this size 
of construction. Many of these buildings 
pay #o steady and constant an income with- 
out heavy repairs as to show that sanitary con- 
struction is in the interests of the capitalists as 
well as of the tenant. We find in them some 
excellent models of good plain workmanship and 
of sanitary adaptations and conveniences, The 
Prince of Wales regards this system of building 
so much in the interests of the people that, in 
June last, he not only presided at the corner- 
stone ¢xercises, but gave extended utterance to 
his high appreciation of the benefits conferred 
on the English working-classes, 


Biblica | Research, 


‘PITHOM VS. MOERIS. 
Il, 


Some Times Mr. Whitehouse leaves his readers 
to suppose that the statue of a priest, bearing 
upon its back the inscription, ‘‘ The chief of the 
store-house of the temple of Tum of Thuku,” 
is the only archaic monumental evidence recent- 
ly found at Tell el Maskhaitah, on which its 
identification with Pithom restse—“ it was the 
only ancient inscribed stone discovered”—and he 
expresses grave suspicion as to the genuineness 
of this stone. At other times he admits “ Pithom 
inscriptions,” but characterizes them all as “in 
some way fraudulent.” The facts are that, 
aside from the inscription above-mentioned, the 
same name, Petum, occurs three times on a 
magistrate’s statue of the reign of Osorkhon II, 
and both names are found on a third statue. 
A fourth bears the name HPOY, which, with two 
Roman milestones, and thus positively in place, 
reading “AB ERO IN CLV3MA [Suez] Ml 
VIIIL,” identify the spot with Heroépolis, of 
which Hero, Ero, Aru or Ar, means “‘store- 
house,” whence Herodpolis “‘ the store-city” of 
grain, agreeing more remarkably with the char- 
acter of the rnin—an extensive granary--and 











the biblical description than we should antici- 
pate. Still another s/ele links the place with 
Arsinoé of the East, usually placed across 
the head of the gulf from Suez and 
above it; while yet another record men- 
tions Pi-keheret twice or more in_ its 
legend, thus linking Pithom in proximity to the 
biblical Pi-hahiroth as one of the towns in its 
own Herojpolitan Nome. Such a number of 
connections and such unexpected development 
is marvelous, beyond the reach of design, and 
beforehand renders the charge of forgery ridic- 
ulous, 

This is a cry which Mr. Whitehouse raises to 
his own peril. Who is Mr. Cope Whitehouse? If 
he makes a jury of the public, on such a charge 
of fraud, savants universally and people gen- 
erally will very quickly decide between him and 
such trusted authorities, eminent scholars and 
distinguished Egyptologists as Amela B, Ed- 
wards, Reginald Stuart Poole, Stanley Lane 
Poole, W. M. Flinders Petrie, Edward Naville 
and Heinrich Brugsch Bey. 

We observe how, since reading the report of 
the October meeting in London, Mr. Whitehouse 
alleges that the committee share his doubts, and 
the long-promised memoir will not be published 
at all, in face of the statement in this same re- 
port to the effect that the book ‘‘Pithom,” in 
proof, was on the table of the chairman, at that 
meeting, and the memoir was then announced 
as shortly to he mailed to subscribers of the 
Fund! 

We observe how Mr. Whithouse declares : “ As 
for Succoth, it rests, so far as I am aware, solely 
upon a conjecture of Brugsch Bey, that the 
Palestinian Succoth was the Egyptian Tuka,” a 
declaration made notwithstanding the fact that 
the living name Ma-skhitah in its greater por- 
tion, Skathah, still causes old Sukkoth to resound 
in his ears! 

We observe that Mr. Whitehouse ingenuously 
ignores an itinerary to Egypt by a lady-pilgrim 
about A, D, 370, relating how Pithom fell in her 
way as she was leaving the lands of the Saracens 
and entering the borders of Egypt, the city 
Pithom which the children of Israel built, at the 
time of ber visit, however, a Roman camp (cas- 
trum) ; how, closely adjacent to it, stood Hero, 
then a large village, formerly a city Heroum, 
the place where Joseph met his father as he 
came from the land of Canaan ; and how she pro- 
ceeded from Hero to Ramses, which was about 
twenty miles distant. Porsibly Mr. Whitehouse 
is ready with forgery to charge also Sig. Gam- 
urrini, the government archwologist of Tuscany, 
the discoverer of this itinerary, and the keepers 
of the library at Arezzo, where it was found. 

We observe that Mr. Whitehouse here does not 
choose to rely on the knowledge of the Greeks, 
about 200 B.C., who caused their Version to 
read (in Gen, xlvi1, 28, 29): * And he sent Judas 
before him to Joseph, to meet him at Herddn- 
polis, in the land Ramessé. And Joseph, having 
made ready his chariots, went up to meet Israel, 
his father, at Herdon-polis,” where he left his 
father and brethren while he went to tell 
Pharaoh, ‘“‘Behold they are in the land 
Gesem.” The milestones on the site of Ma- 
skhutah positively identify the spot with this 


. Her6é0n-city of the Septuagint, or the Hero of 


the Romans, the Heroum of the Vulgate, and 
both extant among the Christians of the fourth 
century. 

We observe how Mr. Whitehouse says, “‘ The 
Jews rightly tuld St. Jerome ” that Goshen was 
then called Thebais, etc., etc., or quotes Jerome 
as an authority on the side of both Goshen and 
Ramesses in the Arsinoite Nome. Whereas, 
the truth is, Jerome writes Nonnulli Judworum 
—Some of the Jews "—which is as much as to 
say that the others—and the greater part of 
them—did not regard the land of Goshen as the 
country of Thebes. Besides, Mr. Whitehouse 
has no business to insert after ‘‘Thebaidem” 
the words Civilas Nili, that is to sey Nilopolis. 
Jerome has a right to be his own interpreter ; 
and, on turning to the *‘ Onomasticon,” he, with 
Eusebius, will be found to regard Thebais as 
the territory of Thebes the Great, in Upper 
Egypt, correctly understanding the words of 
Ezekiel: ‘‘ From Migdol to Syene, even unto the 
border,of Ethiopia’ (Chs, xxix, 10, xxx, 6). 
Peing wrong in regard to the land of Goshen in 
the territory of Thebes the Great, these ‘ cer- 
tain ones among the Jews” were also at fault in 
regard to Ramessé in the neighborhood of 
Arsinoe, if by Pagum Arsinoitem they referred 
to Arsinoe, the Western Crocodilopolis ; but— 
and it were better to give them the benefit of 
the doubt—they may by these words have 
referred to the village or district of Arsinoe the 
Eastern, at the head of the waters of Suez. As 
for Jerome himself, in the passage cited (Quest, 
in. Gen. xlvi, 28), he expresses no opinion what- 
ever of his own on the subject. 

We observe there is no honesty in giving out 
so strenuously that Pi-Tum means “the West,” 
in favor of a region beyond the Nile westward. 
Tum, indeed, was the god of the setting sun; as 
Ra-Harmachis was of the rising sun, and yet his 
abode was not in the Weet for that reason. Pi- 
Tum or Pa-Tum was a locality, without reference 
to the Nile or any division of Egypt, in which 
the god Tum was particularly honored by temple 
and cultus. The Osiris inscription at Dendera 





alone is enough to expose Mr. Whitehouse in bis 
perverse inaccuracy, namely, ‘‘Pa-Tum at the 
entrance of the East” ; ‘‘ the West on the front- 
ier of the East” would be ridiculous. 

Pithom is furthermore described by the Papy- 
rus of Anastasi VI as lying in the district of 
Theku, also said to be stationed “at the entrance 
of the East”; this is Sukkoth, which is Ma- 
S’khftah. 

If not the biblical Pithom, a Pi-Tum plainly 
was the forerunner of the Pa-Toumos of Herod- 
otus, defined as adjacent to the canal of Darius 
joining the great river with the Red Sea, styled 
‘an Arabian city ” because lying on the East of 
the Nile. 

4. [t matters little at what particular spot 
Zoan lay on the east of the Nile, iuasmuch as it 
is associated with the Exodus only in the Seven- 
ty-eighth Psalm ; but on some eastern branch of 
the Nile it must have been. The words of 
verses 43 and 44 

“ How he had set his signs in Egypt, 

And his wonders in the field of Zoan ; 

And had turned their rivers into blood, 

And their floods, that they could not drink.” 
connect Zoan with the Nile or some portion 
thereof ; while verses 12 and 13 
** Marvelous things did he in the sight of their fa- 

thers, 

In the land of Egypt, in the fle:d of Zoan. 

He divided the sea, and caused them to pass 

through, 

And he made the waters to stand as an heap.” 
clearly place Zoan on that branch of the Nile 
most nearly approaching the Red Sea. Refer- 
ence to the miraculous crossing as the first one 
of the marvelous things which were done in the 
field of Zoan, removes its *‘ field” as far east as 
possible toward the scene of the passage. 

It is amusing to observe how Mr. Whitehouse 
seeks to avoid the logic of this explanation on 
the part of the poet. “ For although,” he says, 
‘*Zoan is only mentioned four times, as founded 
seven years after Hebron, as the scene of the con- 
test between Moses and the magicians of Pharaoh, 
and” etc., etc. When nothinz could be stated more 
plainly, what matters are referred to under the 
term, ‘‘marvelous things” in verses 13 to 16—viz., 
the division of the Red Sea, the Pillars of Cloud 
and Fire, the Cleaving of the Rocks in the wil- 
derness for water ; or what matters are referred 
to by “signs,” in verses 44 to 55—viz., the 
Plague of turning the Waters into Blood, the 
Plague of Flies, the Plague of Frogs, the 
Plague of Hail, the Destroying Angel, the Exo- 
dus, the Destruction of the Egyptians in the 
Sea, the Entrance into and the Division of the 
Land of Promise. Neitherin proximity to Zoan, 
nor in the entire Psalm is there the slightest al- 
lusion to “‘ the contest between Moses and the 
magicians of Pharaoh.” Thus does Mr. White- 
house resort to false interpretation in order to 
divert attention from the self-exegesis of the 
Psalm, as though he might thereby transfer the 
scene of the events to the court of Pharaoh at 
Memphis! Or, still worse, he informs us: ‘ The 
Book of Numbers and the Seventy-eighth Psalm 
are of uncertain date” ; which seems intended to 
leave the impression that they are of little or no 
account anyway, or were better thrown out al- 
together. He says Dr. Lepsius “denounced a 
Tanis-Ramses as a phantasm of the Biblical 
brain” ; and, whether Dr. Lepsius did so or not, 
Mr. Whitehouse evidently shares the sentiment. 
Throughout the writings of the latter, it is very 
striking how highly he esteems and praises ex- 
cavation and research in classical Greek an- 
tiquities, or even at pucely Egyptian sites; yet 
the moment examination touches or is proposed 
on biblical ground for biblical hight, how hostile 
he becomes and how captiously he criticises. 

Mr. Whitehouse republishes and distributes 
certain extracts from Buffalo papers speaking of 
him as “a man of great culture,” “a profound 
student,” ‘‘ the scholar,” etc. Lets look into 
his scholarship a little. From his speaking so 
often of the Arabic geographer, Edrisi, as con- 
firming his views, one would suppose him 
familiar with that author. On this subject of 
Zoan-Tanis, for example, he writes The Observer: 
‘The town is frequently mentioned in history, 
and even the Arabian geographer, Edrisi, not 
only speaks of Tennis, but refers to its favor- 
able situation among the fresh water lakes and 
canals of the Northeastern Delta. Ruined and 
abandoned, it is still known as the San el-Hagar 
of the salt marshes of Menzoleb.” 

In point of fact, however, Edrisi never com- 
mits such an outrageous blunder as to refer to 
Tanis-San under the name of Tennis. Edrisi 
speaks of a lake of Tennis, an island of Tennis, 
and a town of Tennis, well populated and excell- 
ing in the industry of linen stuff, nothing of 
which could be true of San. The lake of Ten- 
nis he defines as only three miles from the Med- 
iterranean, whereas the ruins called San lie re- 
moved about thirty miles from the sea, on the 
right side of the Tanitic canal. In his ‘ Book 
of Countries,” el-Farsi el-Isztakhri says : 


‘From Farma to Tennis are about two para- 
sangs in the sea,” and on his maps he represents 
Tennis as lying in the Delta at the borders of 
the sea, in like manner with ibe other inhabited 
places, Damiat and Iskanderiyeh (ed. Moeller, 
tab. iii, facing p. 25). Ibn Han Kal relates: 
“In this sea there are islands to which one 
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may pass over in boats or versels. Of these 
islands are Teneis (or Teines) and Damiat. In 
each of these, agriculture is practiced and cattle 
are kept; and the kind of clothes called refl’a 
comes from these places” (ed. Ouseley, p, 
$4). Shems ed-Din Abu ’Abdallah Muhammed 
Dimashqi reckons forty villages under the dis- 
trict of San; and, after enumerating some 
others, proceeds to speak of the entirely differ- 
ent districts of ‘Tennis and Damietta on the 
frontier; the last city was rendered desolate 
by its inhabitants, who, fearing the Crusaders, 
built for themse]ves huts of reeds ; Tennis, like- 
wise was destroyed by the sea” (ed. Mehren, 
p- 323). Nassiri Khosrau, in his ‘ Narrative,” 
tells us: “ Tinnis is an island on which a beau- 
tiful city has been built, so far removed from 
the mainland that from the top of its terraces 
of houses the shore cannot be detected, It is 
densely populated,” etc., etc. 

He proceeds to describe the mosqnes, shops, 
products, and other particulars of the city at 
great length. (See ed. Schefer, pp. 110 to 
115.) 

Its origin and present condition are indicated 
by Ebers: ‘Little remains of the city of Isis, 
Ta-n-Isis, on the island of Tenees; but it still 
shows some noble ruins; and Arab writers tell 
us that, at the time of the Khalifate, no finer tis- 
sues were woven than those produced here. The 
damask, fine gauze, and costly gold tissue of 
Tences or Tinnys, were famous throughout the 
East, aod enriched the inhabitants whose pos- 
terity have fallen, indeed, from their high es- 
tate, and now laboriously earn their scanty 
bread by net and sail.” (Egypt, I, 109). 

On the map Zeyprvs of William Smith’s **Clas- 
sical Atlas,” Tenvis is rightly laid down on a 
small island in the Lake" Mensaleh, about five 
mules from the Mediterranean, and in like man- 
ner on maps of Egypt generally. In the days of 
Ednisi, therefore, Sin was unnoticed, probably 
because a desolate ruin, while the flourishing 
Tennis in the lake by the sea, was repeatedly 
mentioned. He notices a Tanah; but this may 
have been the Tineh on the west of Pelusium. 
The Arabic scholarship of Mr. Whitehouse is 
lamentably misleading and deficient. 

In regard to Zoan, at Tanis San, he alleges, 
“No town of importance couldjhave been built in 
the marshes. Itcouldhavenocommerce. . . . 
No kings ever ruled Egypt from the Northeast- 
ern Delta,” etc., privately explaining that ‘* the 
site is made ground; the city was Ptolemaic in 
its origin, and the monuments of older age now 
found on the spot were carried there,” very 
much, probably, as the obelisks of Egypt have 
been transported to the circus of Nero, the 
Place de la Concorde, the Thames and our Cen- 
tral Park. However, the large extent of the re- 
mains at San, the wide renown of the city in 
early times, its far-reaching trade, the researches 
of Mariette-Bey disclosing many peculiar relics 
of the Hyksos kings, including the name of the 
one who built the town (dating from the sixtn 
dynasty) and wh) is of biblical interest as the 
Pharaoh of Joseph, the great granite tablet of 
four hundred years, the enlargement of the city 
by Rameses ‘I[, who also embellished it with one 
of the yrandest temples in Egypt, recording his 
name on its obelisks, sculptures and monuments 
and rearing not only a colossus of himself in 
Porphyry, but another colossus of himself in 
Syvenite, es‘imated to have stood no less than 
one hundred and fifteen feet high, thus excell- 
ing all other similar monoliths in the land, 
tog ther with numerous inscriptions revealing 
this town in remote antiquity to have been the 
capital of the Hyksos and Rameside dynasties, 
are facts which render the opposition of Mr. 
Whitehouse unworthy of so inuch as a smile. 
The site of San is as firma terra as that of 
Memphis, or Luxor, or Kom Umbii, its antiqui- 
ties are unimpeacnably in sifu and, while mod- 
ern cities or nations have brought away some 
of the treasures of Egyptian art, the Egyptians 
themselves did not move their temples and 
pylons, statues, cbelisks ana tombs about from 
place to place. Such a charge might be brought 
against any Other ruin with as much, or, rather 
as little reasou as against San. Zoan, at Tanis- 
San was the metropolitan port of ancient 
Egypt, doing the service of Alexandria in our 
own day for the same territory. The commerce 
of the entire Mediterranean centering there was 
enough to make it the most important town in 
the land. It could as readily be the capital city 
of the entire country, lower and upper combined, 
as is Washington that of ourown Union. Be- 
cause the site lay upon a good harbor and was 
accessible to the fleets of the primitive world, 
is no reason why it should be abused as a swamp 
prior to the Ptolemies. Even if the immediate 
surroundings of Zoan ‘were a “Lake (not 
Plain),” the biblical eadeh of Zoan extended as 
far away as the crossing of the Red Sea. 7 

What authority there may be for saying that 
when the Arabs or Phonicians (Palmers) held 
the Arsinoite Nome, they called it Avaris, we 
know not, By Avaris, however, we do know 
that a city is generally meant, said by Manethe 
(quoted by Josephus) to have been selected and 
rebuilt by the Hyksos King Salatis (Setipeti 

Nubi) asa very proper strategic point for the 


tic Canal and in the Saite (Sethroitic) Nome, a 
nome extending from beyond Pelusium on the 
east to Tanis-Sin on the West. 

Mr. Whitehouse would do better, in our opin- 
ion, to confine his attention strictly to Moeris 
and its further investigation. Gommon sense 
ought to keep him from assailing others who 
wish to dig in the Delta to find what they may , 
there. The entire region east of the Nile might 
be overturned without harm to bia Moeris, or 
further concealment of the Labyrinth. To have 
discovered the true Moerie is exceeding great 
glory, which should not be dimmed by detrac- 
tion of and open animosity toward some other 
praiseworthy enterprise. Excavation at San, 
and search for Pi-Rumses, cannot fail to bring 
forth very much fruit, and very valuable results. 
By all meana let it go vigorously on, and be 
most liberally sustained. Facts and truth are 
bound to prevail, and it matters not what or 
whose personal view are upset or sustained, 





Sine Arts. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO. 


Ir is a surprising thing that a city like 
Chicago, that has long ago forgotten how to be 
niggardly in most matters of education and pub- 
lic improvement, should give such sparse sup- 
port to her public art interests, She has an Art 
Institute, very creditable as the outcome of in- 
dividua) enthusiasm and management, but not 
in the large sense--in the Chicago sense—a public 
institution, an iostitution in which the citizens 
generally take a pride and interest. The 
Chicago Art Institute dates from May, 
1879, when it began its existence as the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts—a name 
afterward changed as it is at present. It 
is supported by its Board of Governing Mem- 
bers, each of whom pays one hundred dollars on 
entering the Board, and an annual due of ten 
dollars, There have been no considerable gifts, 
no endowment, no important contributions of 
money, and the present successful condition of 
the school, both financially and as an educa- 
tional power, is largely due to the wise business 
tact of its management,‘by which a small income 
has been made to go a long way. The Institute 
is housed in a good and fitting building, 
though in no sense a noticeable one. Its 
exhibition galleries are commodious; but 
there is no permanent exhibition in them, 
the Institute owning but two large can- 
vases. These are Charles Sprague Pearce’s 
‘* Beheading of John the Baptist,” by no means 
a great picture, and *‘ Jes Amateurs,” by Alex- 
ander Harrison, by no means a great artist. 
Both these pictures have fine technical qualities, 
and are suggestive of good methods to pupils ; 
but the subject of the one would be revolting if 
not so fearfully unnatural, and the subject of 
the other is trivial and commonplace. These 
two pictures, hanging alone in a large and well- 
lighted gallery, make emphatic the reproach that 
rests upon the wealthy citizens of Chicago in not 
making a collection of modern works worthy of 
the other institutions of the regally magnificent 
city. There is wealth enough in Chicago, and 
culture enough, to make the absence of a grand 
art museum a perpetual surprise to the visitor. 
Men there spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in building houses for themselves, and gen- 
erations ahead will not so much &s know the 
names of the builders. Whereas the man who 
will munificently endow a worthy art museum 
there will build an imperishable shrine for his 
name, and generations ahead will call him 





blessed. People in Washington point out 
Corcoran as the man who built the Mu- 
seum, and every art student in St. Louis 


through the coming year will know and 
honor the name of Crow. Among the few 
treasures of the Art Institute there is ground of 
congratulation for nothing so much as its pos- 
session of a plaster cast of Daniel C. French's 
suberb statue of John Harvard—the great portrait 
statue of our time, one of the greatest in the coun- 
try. Itis the only cast that he has made, except 
that at Harvard College. Easy, dignified, noble 
in mien, but sample in manner, sits Harvard, the 
young man with old wisdom enough to 
found a _ university. It is a far great- 
er statue than ‘‘ The Minute Man”; and that 
gave French a place in the rank of the 
foremost of American sculptors. Clustered 
about the Art Institute are the Decorative Art 
Society, the Fortnightly Club, and another 
woman’s club—both of the latter, to judge from 
their rooms, having both wathetic and literary 
aspirations. The Chicago Art Institute has its 
schools, and excellent schools they are. But its 
work does not go half far enough. There is no 
sense of munificence in the institution. Under 
precisely the same management that has with so 
little done so wisely and so well, this same Art 
Institute would soon take its rank with the 
most useful and splendid art institutions of the 
country, if it could be well supported and en- 
dowed by the wealthy citizens of Chicago. 


ee 





purpose of guarding against inroads of the 
Assyrians, at the eastern frontier, on the Bubas- 


DALLINn, who was for some two years a pupil 


himself a good place as a sculptor. He is 
making the Paul Revere Statue for Copley 
Square, Boston, and it will be a spirited work, 
if the generally expressed opinion of the Bos- 
ton critics can be trusted. 


....The pictures of George W. Edwards are 
soon to be exhibited at the American Artists’ 
rooms. They are quaint, fascinating, full of 
chic, and though never great, never uninterest- 
ing. 


....Watts, whose pictures have been the art 
sensation of our current season in America, is 
at present devoting himself almost entirely to 
sculpture, 


..-.Harnisch’s colossal stutue of Calhoun is 
nearly completed. It is for the State of South 
Carolina, and will be in bronze, 


....The thirty-first exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club opens on the 16th of January. 








Science. 


Evropman observers have noted in Alpine 
regions that plants, after growing somewhat, 
and becoming suddenly enveloped in ice or 
snow, will thaw out for themselves little cham- 
bers, in which they will retain for long periods 
their vital characteristics, It is an extremely 
interesting subject, as the ability to retain vital 
powers under these circumstances has much to 
do with the question of the distribution of plants 
through the agency of ice, and every contribu- 
tion to the subject is of importance. The waste 
of heat, however, implies a draft on nutrition ; 
and it is not likely that a plant which was thus 
expending its stores could continue to live for 
any extended period. An observer in our own 
country has given us an additional fact. Last 
January the climate in eastern Pennsylvania 
was very mild, and the winter aconite (£ran- 
this hyemalis) opened its pretty yellow blossoms. 
At the end of the month a driving snow-storm 
prostrated the little flower stems, and covered 
them with snow, nearly a foot deep, After three 
weeks the snow wasremoved, and the plants had 
thawed the snow sufficient to erect their ster 
but growth had advanced no further than this. 
The unopened buds at the commencement of 
the storm were still but unopened buds, If the 
snow had not covered the plants, all the blos- 
coms would, in all probability, have been ex- 
panded and perhaps matured in that time. 
The positive facts gained from the observation 
are that a plant may emit enough of its inter- 
nal heat to melt a chamber for itself in snow, 
and that a low temperature may suspend active 
operations and not destroy plant life for an in- 
definite period. 


.... There isa rich field open for some patient 
and skilled observer in connection with the life 
histories of terrestrial parasitic plants, Com- 
paratively little is known about them. A large 
number are found not to be connected with liv- 
ing roots, and they are no longer classed by 
purists in nomenclature as saprophytes, or 
plants which live wholly on decaying vegetable 
matter. In this class would be Aphyllon Mono- 
tropa, Lpiphegus, and the Sarcodes, or snow 
plant, of the Sierra Nevadas. But recent ob- 
servers have found no signs of decaying vege- 
table matter about the plants in a great number 
of cases. But there is mostly a large, fleshy, 
coral-lixe mass, from which the plant springs, 
and very ofien a thready rovtlet, or what seems 
like a rootlet, underneath, in the center of the 
mass, as if there had been at some time a con- 
nection with another subject. There seems to 
be some reason for believing that the plants are, 
in early life, parasitic, and that the coral-like 
mass from which the flower springs isa later 
production, organized to furnish the large 
amount of moisture some ot these plants must 
require during the flowering season. It is not 
unlikely this mass may continue for several sea- 
sons producing flowers, and, to some extent, be- 
having as perennials, But the whole subject is 
obscure as yet. In Alaska, a recent collector 
finds the Boschniakia, an ally of the Orobanche, 
or broom rape, with the central connecting 
thread, as well known in our beech drops, or 
Epiphagus. 


... The occurrence of a peculiar sand, ad- 
mirably fitted for the manufacture of glass, iu 
western Vermont and Massachusetts, not far re- 
moved from beds of white kaolin clay, has long 
been known and commented upon by geologists , 
but it has remained for Prof. J. D. Duna, in the 
December number of the American Journal of 
Science, to point out their connection. The sand 
and kaolin were once combined in a solid work— 
a feldspathic quartrite, or a species of sandstone 
cemented by feldspar. The action of rain-water, 
charged with carbolic acid, percolating through 
the mass; had decomposed the feldspar by ab- 
stracting the potash, which is readily soluble and 
goes away with the water. The soft clayey resi- 
due, or the aluminum silicate, is worked out 
from the sand by the repeated showers, and has 
been carried into the adjacent low ground, 
where it has in many cases accumulated into 
beds of clay, extensive enough to be used for the 





of Truman H. Bartlett, is likely to make for 


ing, as at Cheshire, Mass., atill shows the original 


stratification of the rock, which was originaily a 
sandstone derived from the disintegration of the 
quarries of the Hoosac and Green Mountain 
ranges, 





Missions, 


Bishop Wriixiams, of Yedo, in speaking of 
the condition of affairs in Japan, says : 


“ Christianity has been attracting more attention 
of late than at any previous time. The secular 
papers frequently discuss the subject; and some 
strongly advocate its claims, Notably among these 
is the principal Liberal paper, whose editor a few 
years ago wrote a book in which he said the Govern- 
ment should use aj] its influence in favor of Bud- 
dhism, and make it the state retigion. Now, he says, 
he sees his error. The morality, civilization and 
governments of Kurope and America, he says, are 
based on, and have grown up from the Christian 
religion, and, if Japan wishes to become entirely 
civilized, be received on an equal footing into the 
comity of nations, she must becomé Christian. 
“Some of the ministers make no secret of their 
desire that Christianity should spread in this coun- 
try, and there is a general feeling that it will not 
be very long before Christianity is recognized, and 
entire freedom of conscience is granted. nie 
Christianity, which for some years has been quietly 
ignored, will be publicly tolerated, and will then 
have a free field, Though the prophecies which 
some have made that Japan will be a Christian na- 
tion in ten years will not be fulfillea—for Buddhism 
is not dead, and the priests will combine, and use 
al] their strength to put off the, to them, evil day— 
still it will be Christiag at no very distant future. 
They will oppose Christianity with all their power, 
which power is not to be despised; but the result 
cannot be doubtful. Christianity must spread and 
become the religion of Japan,’ 

There can be no doubt that in Japan, India, and 
other countries of Asia, the superstitions of hea- 
thenism are nearing their end. The question is 
whether heathen worship is to be succeeded by 
Christianity, or by skepticism and a blank ag- 
nosticism, 





...-A letter of the Rev. Mr. ‘Tenney, from 
Tai-ka, in China, speaks of a Mohammedan com- 
munity of some 15,000 in that city. In com- 
plexion and features they resemble the Chinese, 
but say they are descendants of Arabs, who came 
to China more than a thousand years ago. 
Their Arab blood has become mixed; for they 
take Chinese wives when they cannot obtain 
those of their own race; but they do not give 
their own daughters in return. During the 
centuries they have lived among idolaters they 
have kept the faith of their prophet and have 
guarded with greatest care the worship of the 
one God, They maintain their seasons of wor- 
ship, conducting their devotions in Arabic, the 
sacred language of Islam. Their strict cere- 
monial observances have kept them distinct, as 
they refuse to eat not only pork, but also the 
flesh of any animal killed without certain relig- 
ious formalities. Some of these have had con- 
ferences with the Christian missionaries, They 
are more accessible to Protestants than tb 
Romanists who worship images, 


...-Nearly all the Esquimaux of Greenland 
are adherents of the Lutheran faith, having been 
converted through the missionary enterprige of 
the Danish Church. They have neat little 
churches, where they hold religions services 
every Sunday. To all appearances they are a 
happy and contented people, and in their ways 
and life greatly resemble the Finns and Lapps, 
as these have been so graphically described in 
Du Chaillu’s ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,” The 
Moraviaus, also, have been missionizing in this 
little sea-bound world for about 150 years, 
and have recently lost their leading mission- 
ary there, Pastor Brodbeck, who has labored 
very successfully on the eastern coast of the Isl- 
and, From Greenland the Moravians are now 
also trying to extend their labors to Alaska, and 
systematic work will be commenced there with 
the new year. 


...-One of the missionaries, speaking of the 
neeil of more men in the Congo mission, says : 

“Would that young men at home knew what 
golden, glorious opportunities there are on the 
Congo. To-day we can present the Gospel to sim- 
ple unprejudiced foik. We have no ‘ civilization’ 
to contend with. Commercial men have their eyes 
open to the advantages of the Congo, Mr. Stanley 
speaks confidently of a railway as soon as the Free 
State of equatorial Africa is recognized by the 
Powers. Our friends of the International Associa- 
tion will be glad to render us any further help. The 
way is open, the path made straight, the people will- 
ing to receive us, and everything is prosperous and 
hopeful in the extreme. Everything seems ready 
but themen. Where are they?” 


....The German Roman Catholic Bonifacius 
Association, whose special work consists in 
maintaining the Catholic ‘* Diaspora” in Prot- 
estant districts, is developing a marked activity. 
Its recent annual report shows that, during the 
past year, its income was about 750,000 marks, 
an increase of over 100,000 marks over the pre- 
vious year. The society maintains 488 “ mis- 
sion institutes,” scattered over all Germany, 
Austria, Eng!and, and Denmark. In the thirty- 
four years of its existence it has organized and 





manufacture of earthenware. The sand remain- 





maintained over three hundred Catholic stations 
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in Protestant neighborhoods, and aided in the 
erection of church buildings for them. 


....The announcement is made of the death, 
on November 7th, of the oldest missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Alfred N. Brown, of Tauranga, New Zealand. 
He was ordained in 1827 by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. He sailed for New Zealand in April, 
1829, and has labored ever since, a period of 
fifty-fiveand a half years. He was appointed 
Archdeacon of Tauranga by Bishop Selwyn in 
1844, 


7 *4? 
Personalities, 

Henry Lansovucnuere is surprised that no 
mention has been made in the numerous notices 
of Sir Moses Montefiore of an act which did 
him the highest honor. Many years ago, owing 
to circumstances over which he had no control, 
he failed in business. Having subsequently re- 
covered, he called together all his creditors and 
presented them with the amounts due them, with 


interest at the rate of five per cent., calculated 
from the day on which the debt was incurred, 





.-++The late Duke of Brunswick confirmed the 
German saying that “No Duke of Brunswick 
ever dies at home.” His brother died at Gene- 
va. His father ended his days at Ligny. His 
grandfather died at Ottensen, from wounds 
received at Auerstadt, and his ancestor, Julius 
Leopold, was drowned in an inundation of the 
Oder, 


+++ It is “all over the papers” that Senator 
Baulsbury (of Delaware) was rash enough to 
vow, twenty-four years ago, ‘‘ not to get married 
until another Democratic President was 
elected.” He is sixty-six years old now, and it 
is reported that the demand for becoming caps 
is great among elderly Delaware ladies. 


-... According to Sir George Grove, Mme, 
Jenny Lind is very active as an “honorary 
member " of the Faculty of the College of Music 
at Albert Hall, He says that she often “ stays 
over her proper time, and is tremendously 
strict, but appreciative, and the idol of her 
scholars.” 


..»-Miss Annie Longfellow, daughter of the 
late poet, marries Mr, Joseph Thorpe, a Har- 
vard graduate, a noted amateur athlete, and the 
son of a wealthy lamberman of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, His mother was connected with the 
Woman's Department of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. 


----Blondin, at sixty, is fat and slightly gray, 
but he is as clever and daring as ever on the 
rope. It is now more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since he first crossed the Niagara River, 
and he looks back to that feat as the greatest 
of his life. His home is named Niagara Villa. 


....Mr, Henry M. Stanley is now in Scotland, 
having just delivered, at Glasgow, the inaugural 
address to the Scottish Geographical Society. 
We are glad to see increasing appreciation in 
Europe of Mr. Stanley’s work and position in 
African exploration. 


....-Mr. Gladstone, in return for the fine 
plaid woven for him by the workmen of Holm 
Mills, Inverness, has presented to their library 
aset of his “Gleanings of Past Years,” and 
forty-one volumes of The Edinburgh Review, 


.-+-Kate Field thinks no one ought to ques- 
tion her patriotism or her earnestness in investi- 
gating Mormonism, because she spent eight 
months in Salt Lake City, and “scarcely got one 
well-cooked meal in that time.” 


... Misa Ida Lewis, the heroine of Lime Rock, 
was,on Sunday last, received into the commu- 
nion of the Methodist Episcopal Church at New- 
port. The pastor made some appropriate refer- 
ence to her bravery. 


...- Similarly affected with Mr. Blaine, Gen- 
eral Butler is writing a book—a volume of his 


reminiscences, Mrs. Lockwood has peacefully 
resumed the exercise of her tricycle. 


.-+»Mr. and Mrs, Oscar Wilde will travel in 


the United States this Spring, unless the cholera 
appears. Mr. Wilde has quite subsided from 
wstheticism into mild domesticity. 


.. +The late Duke of Buccleuch was a gener- 


ous nobleman. During a long life he had an an- 
nual income of about $1,250,000, and yet he left 
less that $4,500,000 in personalty. 


.-»»Monsignor Capel will visit the New Or- 


leans Exposition, and lecture and be entertained 
in the city. Once for all, the Monsignore pro- 
nounces his name Cay-ple. 


...-An excellent bust of the late Dr. J. Marion 
Sims has been presented to the Boston Medical 
Library Association, the gift of a lady patient of 
his in this city. 

--++Mlle, Dosne, the heiress of M. Thiers, will 


erect at Passy a free home for fifty students. 
M. Thiers requested her to found such an estab- 
lishment. 


..-»The Emperor of Germany has just sent to 
Queen Victoria the first photograph of himself 
ever taken in his private sitting-room. 


..--Joel Benton is spending the Winter in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, 





School and College. 


Tue Princeton Catalogue for the present year 
is an octavo of 150 pages. It}shows, in the aca- 
demic department, 7 fellows, 66 graduates, 368 
academicians, divided as follows: 98seniors, 100 
juniors, 64 sophomores, and 99 freshmen, with 
7 special students; and in the Scientific School 
81, divided into 10 seniors, 20 juniors, 20 
sophomores, 26 freshmen, and 5 specials. 
These give a total of 523. Most of the 
graduate students are from the Theological 
Seminary. In the faculty there are 39, of whom 
22 give instruction in the scientific department. 
There are seven fellowships, including the clas- 
sical, which has this year been made a full fel- 
lowship, entitling the receiver to $600 for one 
year. In addition to these fellowships are 
twenty prizes offered to the students, most of 
them to seniors, but some to the lower class men. 
The Lyman H. Atwater prize for political 
science, which is offered for the first time this 
year, was contributed by the class of '83.as their 
memorial gift to the college. 


....The Alabama Senate recently passed the 
following : 

“ Resolved, That the sense of this Senate, as re- 
flecting the feelings and sentiments of the white 
people of Alabama, is most earnestly and heartily in 
favor of the largest appropriations by the Senate 
compatible with existing financial conditions for 
the support of our public schools, and our profound- 
est regret is our inability to do more for these grand 
justitutions, so indispensable to the safety of soci- 
ety and the prosperity of a free, civilized and Chris_ 
tian government, and so indicative of an intellectual, 
moral and material development in sympathy with 
the spirit and demands of an enlightened humanity; 
and especially and solemuly do we express the obli- 
gation and fixed purpose of the white people of Al- 
abama to aid in the education of the colored children 
in our midst.” 





...-The Harvard University Catalogue for 
1884-85 is a bound volume of 294 pages. The 
general summary gives the following figures— 
viz.: Whole number of teachers, 178; librari- 
ans, proctors and other officers, 29; college stu- 
dents, 1,006 ; divinity students, 26 ; law students, 
153; scientific students, 28; medical students, 
249; dental students, 35; in Bussey Institution, 
6; in School of Veterinary Medicine, 21, in 
graduate department, 70. Whole number of 
students, 1,586. 


.... England, within the last few years, has de- 
voted much attention to manual, artistic and 
technical education. In fact, ali through Eu- 
rope, industrial education is no longer a doubt- 
ful experiment, but an established practical 
reality. Technical schools, which at first were 
private ventures, are now to a large extent the 
care of the state. These great industrial 
schools promise at no distant date to revolution- 
ize the industrial Jife of Europe. 


...-A call has been issued by a committee of 
colored meu for a conference at New Orleans, on 
January 15th, to ider the question of the 
establishment of industrial schools for colored 
youth, Teachers, clergymen, editors, and all 
others friendly to the movement are invited, 
without distinction of color, to take part in the 
meeting. 





....The Lehigh University observes the second 
Thursday in October as Founder’s Day, in mem- 
ory of Asa Packer, who gave some three million 
dollars to the institution. The address at the 
last celebration, by W. A. Hammond, M.D., on 
“The Relations between the Mind and the Ner- 
vous System,” is now published in pamphlet 
form, 


....For two years there has been bad feeling 
in the Iowa Agricultural College, which at last 
resulted in the displacement of the President and 


the military instructor. A compromise has 
finally been made on the or nergy in dispute, 
and there is general satisfaction, though some 
say the elements of trouble still remain. 


...-Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, the new pro- 
fessor of intellectual and moral philosophy at 


the University of the City of New York, is from 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, at Al- 
legheny. He is forty-four years old. 


....-Dartmouth has 42 in the faculty, and 402 
students, as follows: Collegiate department, 244 ; 
Chandler Scientific School, 74; agricultural col- 
lege, 28; medical college, 44; Thayer School of 
Engineering, 12. 

...-Dr. Charles J. Little, of Dickinson Col- 
lege, takes the chair of History and Logie at 
Syracuse University in place of Dr. Bennett, 
who has gone to Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

..--Mr, Joseph H. Choate, of this city, has 

ust founded a scholarship of $300 a year in 
ard College as a memorial of his son, the 
late R, 8. Choate, of the class of '87, 

..»-The Rey, Nelson Millard, D.D., of Norwich, 
Conn., is named in connection with the Presi- 
dency of Union College, his Alma Mater, 

.---The new catalogue of Yale reports 1,079 
students in the whole college, a decrease of 13 
from last year. 


...-Pres. T. C, Abbott, of the State Agricul- 
tural College of Michigan, has resigned. 


..--The University of Wisconsin reports in all 
departments a total of 387 students, 


~ 





Pebbles, 


....-Love is blind—especially if the girl is 
rich, 


...-Dr. Tanner is reported to be living in a 
boarding-house in Chicago, He seems bound to 
starve himself to death. 


...-The man who always finds somethirg 
good inthe newspaper is the chap who carries 
his lunch wrapped up in it. 


..--* Well,” said an Irish attorney, “if it 
plaze the court, if I am wrong in this, I have 
another point that is equally conclusive.” 


....* Well, I declare!” exclaimed an editor, 
as he inspected the baby of an old newspaper 
friend, “If he isn’t a marked copy of the old 
gentleman!” 





...-The Prince of Walesis Colonel of sixteen 
different regiments. This is not a circumstance 
to Florida ; there they have sixteen Colonels to 
one regiment. 


.... A sweet, gushing poetess asks plaintively : 
‘How do the roses fade?” Although we have 
not read up very much on the subject, we feel 
that we can truthfully answer, ‘‘ gradually.” 


....Photograph seller, saturated with modern- 
ism, to fair customer. She: ‘‘Have you a 
photograph of Washington Irving?” He: ‘* Yes 
ma’am! Butif you will pardon my correction, 
his first name is Henry.” 


....Fat Man (who is in something of a hurry): 
“T’ll give you five dollars to get me to the sta- 
tion in three minutes.” Cabman (with pro- 
voking slowness): ‘‘ Well, sorr, you might cor- 
rupt me, but you can’t bribe that horse.” 


...-A fair maiden of Keokuk, Ia., having been 
jilted by the head waiter of a hotel, went to 
shoot him, whereupon, in the most ungallant 
manner possible, he knocked her down with a 
most skillfully aimed plate. He was a gay dish- 
heaver. 


....4 cynical old bachelor, who firmly believes 
that all women have something to say on all 
subjects, recently asked a female friend: ‘‘ Well, 
madam, what do you hold on this question of 
female suffrage?” To him the lady responded, 
calmly: ‘Sir, I hold my tongue.” - 


...'*L attended a bull-fight once. It was in 
Mexico, and I thoroughly enjoyed it.” “I am 
surprised you should enjoy a brutal affair like 
that. Don’t you think it brutal for a lot of Mex- 
icans [to wantonly killa bull?” “ But in this 
case the bull killed a lot of Mexicans.” 


. «First Irishman (waiting in the corridor— 
to his friend, rushing in from the Court): 
**What’s Tim got?” Second Irishman (in a 
breathless whisper); “ For loife!” First Irish- 
man: “For loife!” (With emotion.) ‘‘ Och, 
shure, he won’t live half the thoime!” 


...-Ina certain English citadel is shown a 
small cannon which was taken at Bunker Hill. 
A party of Americans were looking at the gun, 
the other day, while a sergeant recited (its his- 
tory. ‘ Yes,” said a lady,” ‘you've got the 
cannon ; but I guess we’ ve got the hill.” 


...“‘I notice,” said a regular customer to the 
baker, ‘‘ that your bread is very light.’”’ ‘Ah, 
thank you, Lappreciate the compliment from 
one so well qualified to judge.” ‘I should say 
I am qualified to judge. I’ve got a set of scales 
at home, and I know that your bread doesn’t 
weigh more than*nine ounces to the pound loaf.” 


...“*Smith, how is it that you always get 
such good bargains?” queried Jones. ‘* Because 
I was tanght from my infancy habits of thrift, 
patience and economy,” replied Smith. ‘ My 
father was always drumming it into me to ‘wait 
a little while and you’ll purchase cheaper.’ Why, 
even my mother used to sing ‘bye-low, baby,’ 
before I could walk.” 


....A Californian in England recently got into 
trouble with his private cable code. The word 
chosen for ‘‘ Your goods will be shipped,” was 
“explode.” One day he telegraphed home, 
‘Explode immediately,” and the Scotland Yard 
officials nabbed him before the dispatch reached 
home, Code changed since, and the Californian 
doesn’t like to hear of it. 


..+.** Where were you when the first shot was 
fired in this row?” the magistrate asked the 
policeman who made the complaint. ‘ Right 
on the spot; right in the crowd,” replied the 
officer, proudly. ‘‘And where were you when 
the second shot was fired?” With blushing 
reserve the officer modestly admitted: ‘‘ Three 
blocks down the street, under the stone bridge, 
at the end of the culvert.” 


»..-The other day a darkey rushed into an 
Austin, Texas, express office, and asked excited- 
ly: “Is dar any express package here for Major 
Jones?” ‘Have you got an order?” ‘‘ No, sah.” 
“You can’t get anything out of this office with- 
out an order.” The colored gentleman went two 


miles and back on the double quick. Once more 
he stood before the desk, panting and blowing, 
and fanning himself with his hat. ‘‘Heah am 
de order, sah, Any package here for Major 
Jones?” “No,” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAILY, T, L., resigns at Somers Point, Penn, 

BENEDICT, V. W., Croton Falls, N. Y., called 
to Main St. ch., Meriden, Conn. 

COLVIN, G. T., removes from Mexico, Mo., to 
Stanberry. 

DAVIES, Jacos, ordained at Providence, Penn, 

DEITZ, C. M., Ridley Park, called to First ch., 
Reading, Penn. 

DOWLING, G. T., Cleveland, O., called to Marcy 
Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N.Y, 

EARLE, D. N., Philadelphia, called to Berean 
ch., Reading, Penn. 

EVANS, F., Franklin, Penn,, called to Tenth 
ch,, Philadelphia. 

FELIX, J. 8., D,D., Covington, Ky., resigns. 

FORBES, Mergit, aged 64, died, Nov. 22d, in 
Cattaraugus Co,, N.Y. _ 

GRANGER, W. A., Long Island City, resigns, 

HELLINGS, W. P., Lockport, N. Y., accepts call 
to First ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

HERRICK, A. C., removes from Freeport, Me., 
to Sacramento, Cal. 

KIMBALL, O. W., Campton Village, N. H., 
accepts call to Cottage City, Mass. 

LA BARRER, F. B., resigns at Uniontown, 
Peuv. 

LEWIS, Pror. J. J., Madison University, died, 
Nov. 3d, aged 50. 

LOVE, G. F., settles at Penn’s Neck, N. J. 

MYERS, G. Jounson, Rochester Theo. Sem., 
called to Ninth St. ch., Cincinnati, O. 

NEWCOMBE, W. A., removes from South Ber- 

wick to Thomaston, Me. 

PLUSH, J. L., ord. at Dunning, Penn. 

SUNDERLAND, J., Ypsilanti, Mich., becomes 
General Missionary in Minnesota. 

TERRY, W. R., ord. at New Canaan, Conn, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, Frep. L., inst. at Henniker, N. H. 

BARNES, Joseru A., Williamstown, called to 
Clinton, Mich. 

BATES, Henny L., accepts call to Seattle, W. T, 

BEACH, Davin N., inst. over First ch., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass, 

BISSELL, Cuarues H., Humboldt, accepts call to 
Mason City, Ia. 

BLACKMER, W. F., Steubenville, O., resigns, 

BLAKESLEE, E,, declines call to Second ch. 
New London, Conn. 

BROWN, Epwarp, De Smet, Dak., resigns. 

ee, M. A., declines call to Columbia, 

ak, 


CASE, Aupert M., Waverly, Ia., accepts call to 
Blair, Neb. ‘= 


CHENEY, Russet L., of Bloomington, called 
to Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

CLARK, Aumon T., inst. at Parishville, N. Y. 

DOWDEN, W1111aM H., Easton, Mass., resigns 

DUDLEY, Mynon 8., Cromwell, Conn., resigns. 

EMMONS, Henry V., Hallowell, accepts 
call to Oxford, Me. 

HARWOOD, J. H., late H. M. Superintendent 
for Mo., called to New Richmond, Wis. 

HAWES, Cuarzes T., ord. at Searsport, Me, 

HERRON, G. D., ord. at Atlanta, Ga. 

HIBBARD, Davin 8., Eliot, accepts call to 
Limington, Me. 

—— Frank W., accepts call to Har- 
an, Ia, 

HUNTINGTON, Henry S., Gorham, Me., re- 
signs. 

KIMBALL, Cuaruezs C., inst. over Second ch., 
Bennington, Vt. 

MARTIN, E. H., Perry Center, N. Y., called to 
Deadwood, Dak. 

McELROY, Exvsriwae P., inst, at Enfield, Mass. 

MITCHELL, Wi.u14m, Westboro, Mass., resigns. 

MUNDY, Frank J., inst. over First ch., Lynn, 

ass, 
MURPHY, Tuomas F., Plesant Hill, accepts call 
to Oak Creek, near Milwaukee. 
OTIS, JonatHan T., Lake Preston, 
call to De Smet, Dak. 

ROBBINS, A. H., Clark, accepts call to Lake 
Preston, Vak. 

— GrorGe M., inst. at Little Rock, 
Ar 





accepts 


SCOFIELD, Wiiu14m C., Westhampton, Mass., 
accepts call to act as Missionary Superin- 
tendent of the Western N. Y. Asaociation. 

SMITH, George L., Riverside, Cal., resigns. 

— GEoRGE (Pres.) accepta call to Milton, 

is, 

TAFT, Jay N., (lately a Methodist) Syracuse, 
N. Y., accepts call to Chestnut St. ch., 
Lynn, Mass, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


BAKER, Geo. D., D.D., First ch., Detroit, 
resigns, 

BEER, Rosekt, Valparaiso, Ind., accepts call to 
Garden Grove, La, 

BURLESON, J. H., Laramie, Wy., called to 
Fourth ch., Lcuisville, Ky. 

DONALDSON, W. E., California, Penn., resigns. 

FULLERTON, J. Q. A., Curwinsville, called to 
Apollo, Penn. 

HALL, O. 8., ord in Giles Oo., Va. 

HALL, Geonae, D.D., Secretary of Board of Re- 
lief, resigns, 

HALLIDAY, Davin M., D.D., died Dec. 7th, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 78. 

KANE, W. P., inst. over Second ch., Lafayette, 


Ind. 

MACKENZIE, Rosert, San Francisco, accepts 
call to First ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

MACOOL, J. B., accepts call to First ch., South- 
wark, Philadelphia. 

McLACHLAN, Joun, Waterloo, acce pts call to 
Central ch., Buffalo. 

MONROE, J. W., died, Dec, 2d, in New York, 

3 


sped 73. 
SPENCER, Frankie A., died, Nov, 26th, at Clin- 
ton, N. Y., aged 73, 
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lishers for all volumes received, interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 





LANIER’S POEMS, 


BY WILLIAM R. THAYER. 





Wir that mingling of pity and conde- 
scension, so nearly akin to self-compla- 
cency, with which the enlightened Present 
looks back upon the blunders of the Past, 
our age expresses its astonishment that the 
critics of the second and third decades of 
this century should have been deaf to 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats. ‘If we 
had but lived when every journal of Eng- 
Jand was ‘ pointing the finger of scorn’ at 
the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ and was showering 
abuse upon ‘ Endymion’ and * Queen Mab,’ 
we would at once have recognized and 
trumpeted those works of genius.” So 
thinks this complacent generation, imagin- 
ing that it is not obtuse, like its predeces- 
sor, because it generously praises poets, 
whom it would require as much cour- 
age now to condemn as it took courage 
formerly to praise. O modest and apppre- 
ciative age, despise not the dullness of your 
grandfathers, but rather search yourself, 
lest you, too, have not heard a poet who 
raised his voice to you! What have you to 
say of Sidney Lanier? It is more than ten 
years since he uttered his first strong poem; 
it is more than three years since he died; 
but have you treated him better than Keats 
was treated? Did you discover his rare 
notes when he sang?t Did you cheer him 
when a word of encouragement had per- 
haps lengthened his life? Did you buy 
his poem that, instead of struggling fora 
meager subsistence, he might have devoted 
his precious gifts to his art? When you 
beheld him gasping for sufficient breath to 
murmur his last lecture, did you go to him 
and say, ‘‘Contend no more; we will care 
for you”? Or, like another obtuse by-gone 
age which was weaving a tardy laurel 
wreath when Tasso died, did you even fill 
Lanicr’s dying ears with grateful recogni- 
tion? No; you too have been dull, my 
poor self-satisfied age, letting slip away, 
like a stranger, a true poet. Toward the 
man you can make no reparation. Repen- 
tant praise, admiration whetted by remorse, 
avail not upon him now. But the poet is 
not dead. His words abide until you will 
listen—you who, like the base Indian, threw 
& pearl away richer than all your tribe. 
For it is literally true that the poems 
written by Sidney Lanier between 1870 and 
1881, are the most important contributed 
to English literature during that period. 
We could better spare the volumes of older 
poets, whose place had been established 
before, than Lanier’s life work. Tennyson, 
Browning, Longfellow, between those years 
gathered their aftermath; to Lanier they 
meant seed-time and harvest. 

What is the peculiar quality of this 
poetry, which we should be unwilling to 
lose? The trait which first attracts the 
attention is its music. Asa master of me- 
lodious meter only Tennyson, and he not 
often, has equaled Lanier. Fashion just 
now inclines to give Swinburne the palm 
for pre-eminence in metrical technic, but 
does not an odor of artificiality interfuse 
Swinburne’s imitations of Hellenic meas- 
ures? Does he not, like singers whose 
vocal gymnastics surprise but arouse no 
sympathy, amaze us by his skill as a verse- 
maker while he fails to touch us, for the rea- 
son that his exuberant or majestic rhytums 
convey few corresponding thoughts? Even 
as a builder of harmonious sound, he falls 
behind Tennyson in ‘Maud,” behind 
Browning in “ Saul,” behind Sidney Lanier 
in ‘Hymns of the Marshes.” All of these 
singers have a happy faculty of fur- 

* PozMs OF SipNEy Lanier. Edited by his Wife, 


With a Memorial by WintaaM Hayes Wagp, 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 


t THE INDEPENDENT does not plead guilty to this 
charge. Since 1878 we have published more than 
twenty poems by Sidney Lanier, and he has him- 
self taken pains to notice that in ourcritical columns 
his theory of verse received its fairest and most ap- 
Preciative treatment. In this connection, too, we 
may add that the editor of the present volume of Mr. 
Lanier’s poems has introduced anovel feature into 
its Index which, in these days, when most of these 
children of the boet’s fancy first see the light in 
some periodical publication, is worthy of commen- 
dation, by naming against the title of each poem, the 
Publication in which it was first given to the public, 
—Ep. INDEPENDENT, 











nishing sense as well as sound. Lanier’s 
talents for music expanded with his 
talents for poetry. He was a thorouzh 
musician, and played violin, flute, or any 
other instrument that came into his hands, 
with the fervor of anenthusiast. His mind 
echoed with the harmonies of the master- 
composers. In Music, the youngest of the 
children of art, he perceived that awful and 
mysterious power “tu take up our yearn- 
ings toward the infinite atthat point where 
words and all articulate utterance fail, and 
bear them onward, often to something like 
a satisfactory nearness of their divine ob- 
ject.” His poems abound in musical allu- 
sions; indeed, one of the best of them is a 
word symphony. The relations of music 
to her sister arts, and of sound to its fellow 
senses Lanier often touched upon. In his 
fancy, from the 
“ Warm concave of a fluted note 

Somewhat, half song, half odor, forth did float.” 

Life he describes as a ‘sea-fugue writ 
from East to West,” and ‘‘ Music is Love 
in search of a word.” To Wagner he sings: 
‘Thine ears hear deeper than thine eyes can see. 

Voice of the monstrous mill, the. shouting mart, 

Not less of airy cloud and wave and tree, 

Thou, thou, if even to thyself unknown, 
Hast power to say the Time in terms of tone.” 

But it is Beethoven, sole Hymner of the 
whole of life, who sets Lanier’s 

* World at ease 

And melts my passions’ mortal cry 

In satisfying symphonies,” 
and who ‘‘ fits life to love like rhyme to 
rhyme.” No wonder, therefore, that this 
intense musical sensibility flowers in praise 
of music and in musical metaphors; and 
also, that in most of Lanier’s verse it is a 
characteristic beauty, culminating in pure 
lyrics like the ‘* Song of the Chattahoochee,” 
and in ‘‘ A Song of the Future.” 

It would be instructive, if space per- 
mitted, to trace Lanier’s development in his 
art. He was too good a poet and too true 
a craftsman not to perceive that one who 
wishes to express valuable thoughts in verse 
must master the laws of expression, and his 
historical investigation of prosody led him 
to write ‘‘The Science of English Verse,” 
in which, for the first time, the principles 
underlying all the poetical compositions in 
our language were orderly stated. This 
work may be too technical for the casual 
reader, but it seems to have been strangely 
misunderstood by those who should have 
recognized its merits. Lanier does not pre- 
tend to give a recipe by which every man 
can become his own poet; but he insists 
that the student of literature, and of 
course the aspiring vers'-writer, ought to 
know the laws of prosody, just as every 
musiciau is expected to know thorough- 
bass. The stress laid upon this point, that 
the artist, whatever may be his specialty, 
must have the technic of his art at command, 
illustrates Lanier’s fidelity to his ideal. 
Having, by patient study and experience, 
satisfied himself of the correctness of his 
views, he aimed to conform more and more 
to them in his own writings. His advance 
may be observed by any one who will read 
his poems chronologically. The contrast 
between ‘‘ Psalm of the West” and ‘‘ Sun- 
rise” in whatever concerns unity, compact- 
ness and artistic directness, cannot escape 
aay attentive reader. The ‘‘ Psalm” has 
many fine passages, and great variety of 
versification; but it suggests a series of 
poems upon kindred themes rather than a 
single homogeneous poem. This may be 
due to the subject, which does not lend it- 
self to harmonious, straightforward treat- 
ment; but in ‘‘ Sunrise” the poet’s mastery 
of his subject is sure and complete, and the 
splendid poem, single yet deep in design, 
sweeps on grandly to its climax. The poet 
has made Art his ally. 

In several places, Lanier crystallizes his 
conception of the Artist’s purpose in the 
world. Thus, in ‘‘ Clover,” after describ- 
ing poets, musicians, and painters as God’s 
clover, and the world, or course of things, 
ds a greedy, browsing ox, he concludes: 

“ The artist’s market is the heart of man ; 

The artist’s price, some little good of man. 

Tease not thy vision with vain search of ends. 

The End of Means is art that works by love. 

The End of Ends . . . in God’s Beginning’s 

lost.” 
Again, in ‘ Individuality”—a poem which 
epitomizes Lanier’s, philosophy as set forth 
in his lectures on the ‘‘ Development of the 
English Novel,” a work containing the 





sanest criticism yet written concerning the 
threefold mode of expression of modern 
intellects in music, science and fiction—he 
preaches the sacred responsibility which 
each of us is under of living truly by the 
highest law of our nature; 
“ Awfulis Art because 'tis free, 
The artist trembles o’er his plan, 
Where men his Self must see ; 
Who made song or picture, he 
Did it, and not another, God or man.” 

More directly still, in ‘‘ The Bee,” he asks: 
“O Earth, fair jordly Blossom, soft a-shine 

Upon the star-pranked universal vine, 

Hast naught for me? 
To thee 

Come I, a poet, hereward haply blown. 

From out another worldflower lately fown, 

Wilt ask, What profit e’er a poet brings? 

He bringeth starry stuff about his wings 

To pollen thee and sting thee fertile; nay, 

If still thou narrow thy contracted way, 

*. 


I'll drive me to thy deepest sweet, 

Yea, richlier sha}l that pain the pollen beat 

From me to thee, for oft these pollens be 

Fine dust from wars that poets wage for thee.” 

Enough has been said to hint to those 
personally unacquaivted with Lanier’s 
works that, from an esthetic view, his ca- 
reer is one of the most remarkable, if not 
the most remarkable, yet lived by an Amer- 
ican. 

Beneath the artist was the man; and 
it is Lanier’s character, sweetening all 
his poetry, which gives it an abiding charm. 
Dr. Ward, in his sympathetic memorial, 
compares Lanier in ‘knightly valiance” 
and in ‘‘ passion for good and love” with 
Milton and Ruskin. Like theirs, his name 
suggests purity, hostility to wrong, confi- 
dence in the triumph of righteousness; but 
he was not so austere as Milton nor so in- 
tolerant us Ruskin. His love outweighed 
his hatred, even toward those whose sins or 
errors he hated. Milton, with Puritanical 
fanaticism, might have persecuted the en- 
emies of his religion; Ruskin, as we know, 
rarely disguises his contempt of those who 
differ from him; but Lanier, without yield- 
ing to either in steadfast loyalty to the 
right, shows no disposition to persecute or 
to contemn. It is this gentleness, this 
sweetness which belong peculiarly to him, 
and inspire his poetry. They are qualities 
not to be displayed by patterns, or sampled 
by quotation; they are the man’s best self, 
not to be detached or caged, but as clearly 
visible in his works as the sun’s light in the 
rainbow. 

He wrote not merely to speak beau- 
ties, but truths. He believed that the 
best in literature, from Isaiah to George El 
iot, is best, because it rests on morality. 
So he, too, had a purpose in his poems, 
“Corn” symbolizes thrift and speculation; 
‘*The Symphony” preaches the base aims 
of an age enslaved by hunger for gold; 
‘* Remonstrance” protests against that nar- 
row arbitrariness which presumes to con- 
demn as irreligious those who do not sub- 
scribe to its creed; ‘‘ How Love Looked 
for Hell,” shows that the mightiest force in 
the universe, the very essence of the Su- 
preme Being, is Love. And how fitting it 
is that some of Lanier’s finest verses are ad- 
dressed to his wife, because he not only 
sang but proved that conjugal love is the 
truest and noblest and most nearly divine 
tie by which the human race is bound to- 
gether! What woman would not wish to 
inspire such poems as ‘‘ My Springs” and 
‘* Laus Marie”? 

We may state, then, that, just as music is 
the dominant feature of the form of Sidney 
Lanier’s poetry, so love is the distinétive 
trait of its spirit, and that, to an intense 
sympathy with the beautiful in Nature he 
joins large-hearted affection for purity and 
sweetness in mankind. His individuality 
is so marked that it may be at firat mistaken 
for mannerism; but whoever seeks honestly 
will discover absolute sincerity to be its 
ruling quality; and he who once under- 
stands Sidney Lanier will not only give him 
the admiration that belongs to a true poet, 
but the respect and love which a noble, 


brave, and gentle spirit elicits. 
EVENING BULLETIN, PHILA., Pa, 


RECENT BOOKS ON SOCIALISM. 


Untix the last two or three years there has 
been little discussion of socialism in England or 
America; at least in books intended for the 
general reader. A treatise on political economy 
or an account of the progress of civihzation 
might devote a chapter or two tosocialism ; and, 
at the otber extreme, a few revolutionary tracts 





= —— 

appeared from time to time to feed the fire of 

disordered spirits. But to-day, this subject ia 

probably more discussed than any other in the 

whole domain of political science. This discus- 

sion revolves around the work of Henry George, 

and with good reason. It is he that has made it 

a live question among English speaking commu- 

nities, 

Continental Socialism made but slight impres- 

sion either in England or America, In Ameri- 
ca it was pretty much confined toa few German 

immigrants, most of whom gave it up as they 
became acclimatized. In England it found still 
less footing. Nowhere were the evils of mod- 
ern society so strongly developed as in England ; 
but nowhere did the socialist agitation against 
those evils take so little hold. It was not for 
want of effort on the part of the leaders, Kar} 
Marx deciared that, without England’s help, any 
social uprising was no better than a stormin 4 
glass of water; and he and his followers made 
every effort to secure that help. But it was withs 
out avail, Ifthe English workman allowed hia 
organizations to be connected with those of 
foreign socialists, it was only for the sake of co- 
operation in the event of a strike for higher 
wages, not with a view to the abolition of the 
wages system itself, Foreign schemes of regen- 
eration were too impractical. To the common 
sense of the English workman, the dreams of 
Rousseau and the abstractions of Hegel were 
both equally foreign. He laughed atthe dreams, 
and had no interest in the abstractions, 

Henry George had precisely the qualities 
needed to rouse him, Often imaginative, but 
never dreamy, sometimes abstruse, but never 
abstract, he stood on common ground with the 
Engish workman, yet carried him beyond the 
range of his old ideas, And thus Henry George, 
in spite of most serious faults of ressoning, has 
done what no other man did to change socialism 
from a mere matter of curiosity to a subject of 
living interest, His ideas may be no stronger 
than those of his predecessors, but they are 
backed by hundreds of thousands of interested 
readers. He lays his hand on actual evils, he 
offers—or at any rate undertakes to offer—defi- 
nite aims, he proposes specific measures, 
Whoever attacks him, is sure of attacking no 
phantom, but a flesh-and-blood enemy. The 
attacks come from three principal quarters. 

1, The extreme socialists object that he does 
not carry out his ideas to their logical conclu- 
sion. 

2. The political philosophers object to his 
measures as being likely to do a great deal 
more harm than good, 

8. The economist objects to his aims as being 
impracticable or absurd, 

Fallacies in Progress and Poverty, by Wil- 
liam Hanson (Fowler & Wells Co.), is a curios- 
ity of literature, from the extent to which some 
of the socialist doctrines are carried, The 
author, after a preliminary bout with H. D. 
Macleod, attacks George for defending interest 
while objecting to rent, charging him with in- 
consistency in so doing. The criticism is based 
upon the idea that labor, without regard to 
utility, is the sole source of value. Here isa 
sample. He is considering the case where two 
men cultivate farms of different productiveness, 
The italics are his own: * 


“ Had Mr. George beheld this natural law, that— 

“ The exchangeable value of all labor products and 
services is justly determined by the amount of work 
wrought into them— 

‘He would have had no trouble whatever over 
the unearned increment, He would have seen clearly 
enough that my ten potatoes and my neighbor's fit- 
teen potatoes had precisely the same exchangeable 
value, because the same amount of skill, labor and 
capital had been expended in their production, The 
only economic quantity which enters into all pro- 
duction, and all useful services, and all exchanges 
is Work. It is the only quantity which can by any 
possibility enter into commercial exchanges. There- 
fore, my neighbor’s fifteen potatoes and my ten po- 
tatoes had precisely the same exchangeable value. 

“Jt will be said: ‘No one will give as much work 
for ten as for fifteen potatoes. On what principle 
of exchange would you dispose of your inferior 
crop?’ 1 should be obliged to sell them for two- 
thirds of their just value, And the wisdom I gain 
from this experience is this: Never plant potatoes in 
inferior soil; but always plant them in evil which will, 
on the average, yleld as many potatoes to the acre as 
that of your neighbor's, other things being equal.” 


After a specimen like this, it would be pre - 
sumption to criticise the body of the book. We 
only venture to make a suggestion concerning 
the preface. ‘The author, therefore, invites a 
careful examination of the Inductive and De- 
ductive demonstrations of his book, and prays 
that a perusal will convince the intellect and 
quicken the heart of the reader to an abiding 
sense of his own moral obligations,” is Johnso- 
nian ; and no true socialist should be content to 
mode] his thought upon Dr, Johnson. We call 
Mr. Hanson’s attention to a passage from Shakes- 
peare, which is clear and appropriate, and sums 
up his doctrines 20 admirably that it can hardly 
fail to commend itself to him as a preface for 
his second edition, whenever that shall appear: 


“Cade, Be brave then; for your captain is brave, 
and vows reformation. There shall be, in England, 





seven half-penny loaves sold for a peuny ; the tbree- 
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hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make it 
felony to drink smujl beer; all the realm shall be 
in common, and {a Cheapside shal! my palfrey go to 
grass. And when I am king, (as king I will be)— 

“All, God save your majesty ! 

“ Cade, I thank you, good people; there shall be 
no money; all shall eat and drink on my score; 
and [ will apparel them all in one livery, that they 
may agree like brothers, and worship me, their 
lord. 


“ Dick. The first thing we do, let’s kill all the 
lawyers. 
“Cade. Nay, that I mean to do.” 


A book of very different style is Laurence 
Gronlund’s Modern Socialism (Lee & Shepard). 
It corresponds in character and purpoue to the 
books which H. M. Hyndman is writing in Eng- 
land. We are inclined to think it a work of 
some real value and usefulness, though we dis- 
agree with nearly every conclusion it contains, 
and regard many of its positions as absurd, It 
is valnable as presenting clearly, and, in a 
certain sense, thoughtfully, the arguments 
which lead people toward socialism ; and its very 
errors increase its value, because they show 
what mistakes some people are likely to make, 
and where the fight must come. 


Gronlund is familiar with the writings of ‘the 
ablest German socialists, and makes effective 
use of them. He thinks that George's criti- 
cisms and proposals are in the right direction, 
but in the wrong spirit: George, he says, looks 
upon society as sick and needing certain reforms 
asa medicine. The true socialist, on the other 
hand, looks on the alarming tendencies and the 
measures necessary to counteract them, not as 
disease and remedy, but as elements in society's 
growth and progress. The concentration of 
capital, the misery of wage-workers, the spirit 
of restlessness or revolution, are not a disease 
but a transition stage of society's hfe. The 
next stage, he says, will and must be socialiem. 
As to the qnestion what form this new social 
order will take, he is vague, but not evasive. He 
says, in substance, that his main work is to show 
the direction in which we are drifting, not to 
build a wharf for us to land at. But he obviously 
expects that the new order will be in the nature 
of a gigantic federation of trades unions, and 
the constitutional principles are to be—‘ jirst, 
that all appointments be made from below ; nezt, 
that the directors stay in office as long as they 
give satisfaction, and not one moment longer; 
and, lastly, that all laws and regulations of a 
general character must first be ratified by those 
immediately interested.” 


His treatment of the objections to his scheme 
is quitecurious, He always states them fairly ; 
and he generally sees the force of each individ- 
ual objection by itself. For instance, socialism 
contemplates the use of flat raoney as one of its 
leading ideas ; but Gronlund sees the objection 
to the Greenbacker’s position. 


“Greenbackere are half socialist: and, because 
they are only that half, we maintain that they are 
wholly wrong, even on the money question, . 
The fat men propose that the state shall issue its 
notes and give them tu the people, saying: ‘ Take 
this! With this dollar note you can go anywhere 
within my jurisdiction, and buy one dollar’s worth 
of goods with it. The great trouble ts that 
an assertion like the above by the present state . .. 
ia a promise without any possible performance ; for 
the simple reason that this state has absolutely no 
title to the goods which it thus disposes of.” 


This is a fair specimen of our author’s reasoning. 
He sees the practical difficulty of changing each 
individual thing. But he ses no trouble in 
changing them all. And here it is hard to find 
ground on which to meet him. We cannot use 
the political ground, because he supposes all 
political conditions changed. Not the economic 
ground, because he believes with Marx that Jabor 
is the sole source of value, and perhaps goes be- 
yond Marx, ‘‘A man is entitled to the full pro- 
ceeds of his labor against any other individual, 
but not against society, Man’s work is not a 
quid pro quo, but a trust,” ‘ Every one who 
amasses a hundred thousand dollars is a crimi- 
nal, Every one who loans his neighbor $100, 
and exacts $106 in return, is a criminal.” If we 
try to start from the general principles of human 
nature, we find that Gronlund’s notion of hu- 
man uature is really quite remarkable. ‘It is 
absurd to suppose that a happy young man will 
go and get drunk more than once.” ‘It will be 
public policy to encourage everybody to spend 
all he earns, It is not for the individual citizen 
to save, but for society.” 

We have room for but one more characteristic 
quotation out of many. 


“ The ‘whole people’ does not want, or need any 
‘government’ at al). It simply wants administra- 
tion—good administration, 

“That will be had by putting every one into the 
position for which he is best fitted, and making 
every one aware of the fact. 

“That is what Democracy means; it means 

* Administration by the competent.” 


At this last definition he is frightened, for he is 
a pretty good political observer, and he tries to 
take it back in the next ccapter. But he in- 
sists on identilying progress with socialism, and 
socialism with democracy, 

Gronlund claims Herbert Spencer as more 





than half a socialist, on account of what he says 
about society as an organism. Spencer could 
not regard such a claim with complacency. The 
fact is, Gronlund has so little understanding of 
individual human nature that he does not un- 
derstand how Spencer can occupy so much com- 
mon ground with him, and yet be violently op- 
posed to his conclusions. Spencer opposes 
socialism, because state action does a vast 
amount of almost unseen, indirect harm, which 
outweighs the direct good, This is the keynote 
of his series of essays, published a few months 
ago in the Conlemporay Review, and now col- 
lected under the title, The Man and the Slate. 
(Appleton.) 

Spencer sees as clearly as any one the tendency 
toward increase of state activity, at the expense 
of individual] liberty—‘‘ The New Toryism.” But 
he does not acquiesce in itbecause it is there, nor 
does he see in it the germs of a better social 
order. To him it is rather ‘The Coming Slav- 
ery.” The burden of his whole book is to show 
that this increased interference does great harm, 
both to individuals and to society itself. There 
is a suppression of individual activity, the 
growth of a machine-like body of officials, laws 
passed in utter ignorance of their probable 
effect. Nu extracts can do justice to Mr. Spen- 
cer’s strong presentation of the case, or to the 


wealth of illustration with which he supports | 


his argument. His most important, though 
least popular chapter is the one on ** The Great 
Political Superstition "—namely,the divine right 
of Parliament, or of majorities, whichever it 
may be. There is no doubt that he puts his 
hand on a weak point in modern Constitutional 
law. When Rousseau’s theory of a social con- 
tract was exploded, thinkers ran to the other 
extreme. Rousseau said government derive’ its 
right from an implied contract on the part of in- 
dividuals, which lasted only while government 
kept within the limits of its contract. The other 
school said that government derived ita right 
from the de facto obedience of the people, and 
that it was absurd to talk of any limitation of its 
power, except the de facto limitation that, when 
government got so bad that people would not 
stand it, there would be a revolution, Against 
this position, Spencer argues that, up to a cer- 
tain point, people will unhesitatingly obey the 
will of the majority, and beyond that point they 
will insist on acting for themselves, This point 
(shifting from time to time) marks the limit 0? 
effective government action. Spencer’s ground 
is well taken; but some of the arguments by 
which he supports it, are not good. He reads 
into the German idea of Natur Recht a mean- 
ing which it does not have. Nordoes he do jus- 
tice to the best arguments of his opponent, as 
they are stated by writers like Frederic Pol- 
lock. 

Similar conclusions, but with still more forci- 
ble reasoning behind them, were presented in 
Professor Sumner’s book, What Social Classes 
Owe to Each Other, This was noticed at k ugth 
in our editorial columns at the time of its ap- 
pearance. In Europe it has called forth more 
unreserved admiration than in America, partic- 
ularly in France, where people suffer from 
chronic over-gevernment, The truth of the 
non-interference theory is brought all the more 
forcibly home to them because they see it so reg- 
ularly violated. And European notions of 
morals are such that they do not lead men to 
feel the objection to Mr. Sumner’s reasoning so 
forcibly put by Mr. Rowland Hazard in the 
Andover Review, that he adopts the purely legal 
definition of morals. It is assumed that A owes 
nothing to B except what B can claim as a right 
against A, Whether this be true or not, it rep- 
resents a way of looking at things to whicha 
large part of the American people are not accus- 
tomed, and to such men it weakens the force of 
the book, Moreover, the principles, if adopted 
as an axiom, cnt both ways. Professor Sumuer 
uses it to do away with the loose popular ideas 
about what A owes to B; but Professor Gronlund 
uses it to extend the rather narrow idea of what 
B can enforce against A. If you make obliga- 
tions and rights exactly correlative in morals, as 
they are in law, you limit the notion of obliga- 
tion, but you pave the way for an agitation for 
increasing the scope of enforceable rights. 

John Rae’s chapters on the * Social Question 
and on Henry George,” reach the same conclu- 
sions from a third point of view. Spencer ob- 
jects most to the indirect effects; Sumner to the 
immediate effects; Rae to the practical grounds 
on which the measures are justified. He main- 
tains: 1, That the condition of the wage- 
workers is improving, and that they as a class 
are relatively as well or absolutely better off than 
they were a hundred years ago. 2, That the 
proportion of rent to total product is not in- 
creasing, but remaining stationary, 30 that the 
whole force of Mr. George’s argument falls 
away. 8. That the existing system gives us 
more n.eans fur performing well the work which 
society needs than would be available under 
any other system. Lassalle’s iron law of wages 
he considers unsound in itself. Trades Unions 
are able to secure the laborer a fair share in 
the profits of his busines+, It is true that some 
of the laborer’s indictments against the existing 
order of things are too well founded; but, 
while many subjects can be picked out which 





need reform, there is none that demands a rev- 
olution. 

The works thus far noticed deal with the prac- 
tical difficulties and evils involved in any at- 
tempt to carry out socialist ideas. There is an- 
other class of objections, going to prove that 
those ideas are mere dreams, founded on fancy, 
and economically impossible. The best book on 
this aspect of the question isa short one by M. 
L. Seudder, on The Labor- Value Fallacy. (Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co.) The title indicates how 
directly he goes to the root of the matter. He 
says that there are a great many people who re- 
coil from socialist conclusions, but who are 
silenced because they can sce no flaw in the ar- 
gument. The fallacy lies deep down in the doc- 
trinue that all wealth is created by labor and that 
the title to all wealth ought to be vested in the 
laborers who have produced it. Many people ac- 
cept this without argument. It has great weight 
of authority in its favor. Adam Smith brings it 
up incidentally, Ricardo and Mill accept it asa 
principle. Marx and his socialist followers make 
it the basis of all their reasoning. But it is ab- 
solutely wrong, in practice, in history and in 
theory. The attempts of Louis Blanc, or Robert 
Owen to carry it out have been failures, Mar- 
ket value does not conform to it. The statement 
that cost of production determines value, when 
properly analyzed, amounts to nothing. The 
historical argument that early exchanges were 
effected according to quantities of labor, is ab- 
solutely untrue. Neither ancient custom nor 
modern law recognizes any such title. A sup- 
posed natural law to that effct is a mere sup- 
position. A proper interpretation of Christian- 
ity will not warrant it. 

What, then, has given the idea such force? 
Scudder believes rightly, we think, that 1t is the 
**buman disposition to find a wrohg at the bot- 
tom of all suffering, which® opens the minds of 
men to admit the Jabor-value fallacy. . . . 
When the socialist ayitator draws the star:ling 
contrast between the condition of the starving, 
fever-pinched wretch, and the luxurious mil- 
lionaires, living, perhaps, within a stone’s throw 
of each other, we are apt to imagine that some 
how the latter 1s »ccountable for the misery 
of his human bro.her.” We wish we had 
space to quote the whole passage; it is well 
worth it, in spite of an objection which we shall 
presently notice. The socialist agi:ation of to- 
day 18 due not to the fact that misery is greater, 
but to the fact that the contrast is more felt. 
The real reason for these inequalities lies in the 
fact that some men have the ‘‘ value perceiving 
facalty” and know where to direct their efforts, 
while others have not. It may not be the high- 
est power, but under present conditions it is the 
one which will make a man grow rich. Where 
work can be so easily wasted, it is worth while 
to pay almost any price to the man who will 
direct it where it is most wanted. 

This is the true justification of existing social 
arrangement; and we wish that Mr. Scudder 
had made this point a little clearer. One coun- 
ter-argument he has left unnoticed. It is not 
the differences in condition, so much as the dif- 
ferences in opportunities, of which the socialists 
complain. A man who gts rich in business 
probably has done something to deserve it. But 
a great many men are rich by accident, or birth, 
or otherwise, and it is against their riches that 
the strongest feeling is directed. ‘Lhe only thing 
to be said is that this is an evil inseparable from 
the good in our present social system. Mr. 
Scudder comes so near this point that it might 
have been wiser to cover it; for many of his 
readers will make the objection, without being 
sure of the answer. 

We doubt whether Mr. Scudder has read 
Jevons's * Theory of Political Economy.” The 
importance of what he says well deserves notice 
in this connection, and it would have strength- 
ened the positive side of Mr. Scudder’s argument. 


Property and Progress, by W. H. Mallock 
(Putnams), is a more pretentious book than 
Scudder’s, and covers more ground, but it is not 
so good. Of course, whatever Muallock writes 
is done in good style, and with a certain bright- 
ness of thought. But Mallock is not a political 
economist, and he treats the subject more from 
the standpoint of the professed essayist than of 
the scientific man or historian. Some of his 
points are extremely well taken; but the book, 
as a whole, makes little distinction between what 
is fundamental and what is irrelevant. In at- 
tempting to overthrow what George says about 
wages, he seizes some weak points in George’s 
statement and criticises them; but when it 
comes to the general issue he errs just as much 
the other way. He shows clearly enough that 
all wages cannot be paid out of product, and 
then talks as if he bad proved that no wages can 
be paid out of product. Similarly as to the 
theory of value, where Scudder is so strong, 
Mallock is able to show without much diffi:ulty 
in what respect the socialists are wrong; but one 
gets the impression that he has himself no real 
hold on the subject. He has made a rather 
bright book, and the publishers have done their 
best to make the book bright in its outwar1! 
form. But the red cover, Leavy paper, wide 
margins, and rather scant allcwance of readi 


RAMON A." 


Waen an author who long since has won her 
literary laurels and worn them, year after year, 
with increasing honor, in certain departments of 
work, all at once decides to try her bandina 
new task, and write a novel, she and all her 
friends must await with deep anxiety the book’s 
development and the critical sentiment that will 
establish its success or failure. Such a writer, 
‘after many days,” isin the same predicamert 
with a sculptor who takes chisel from profiles 
and busts to hew the perfectly-proportioned 
statue; or a painter who turns from graceful 
studies of a single figure here, or effective land- 
scape detail there, to crowd some bread canvas 
with a full group and its background. From 
the first chapters of this remarkable American 
novel, which Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) con- 
tributed as a serial tothe Christian Union the 
reviewers counted it asa book of increasing origi- 
nality and power, and Mrs. Jackson’s ability as 
a novel-writer Legan to be just as incontestably 
proven as had been her many gifts in the field 
of the essayist and poct and general contributor 
to our periodical world. After reading this 
novel one is tempted to exclaim: ‘ Well, Mis. 
Jackson has been crafty to wait so lonz before 
she sat down to give us hec best!” Her best it 
is; for Ramona, in completeness and even excel- 
lence, breadth, and force, leaves far in the rear 
anything signed with her well-known initials. 

In the tirst place, the local color in Ramona is 
some hing practically new. We goto a great 
sheep-ranch in bright Southern Catifornia, where 
charming bits of p:storal out-door life glide, one 
by one, before the reader’s eye, telieved by the 
foreign home-atmosphere of the rich Spanish 
family who live together in freedom and com- 
fort. The outlook on ali sides is green and 
breczy and sunny. For the obverse of the m« dal, 
in the last half of the book, we are bronght into 
the settlements of the Western Indian race of to- 
day, and keep pace with thir wanderivg fect in 
mountain solitudes and scorching plains, as 
they retreat befure the American colonizers in a 
struggle now so long-continued, and in which 
Mrs. Jackson’s syimpathics are so keenly enlisted 
for them. Oue cannot at once take up the coat- 
and-waistcoat society story or enter drawing- 
rooms after reading Ramona, 

The characters in it are as unconven'ional as 
their surroundings; and each one of them is 
drawn with the dexterity and finish of an artist. 
They are life-like, cleverly contrasted, full of feel- 
ing and action and individuality. We are in- 
troduced to the Scflora Moreiio, the elderiy and 
widowed proprietor of the rancheria, a woman 
curiously compounded of justness, prejudice, 
subterfuge, an iron will, aud intense affection 
for her handsome son Felipe, whom she man- 
ages as adroitly as she docs the estate. Sefora 
Ramofia is a surprisingly strong conception of 
Mrs. Jackson’s mind; in fact, she is the most 
forcible and unique presentment in the novel; 
and that is sxyivg a good deal. Ramona, tlie 
lovely heroine of the story, isa family prolégé 
of uncertain Indian descent. She has somethiug 
of the indefinable charm of Atala or St. Pierre’s 
Virginia, in her untutored impulsiveness, purity 
of heart and devotion to the man she loves. 
Alessandro, first her lover, then her husband, is 
in station the gently-bred son of an Indian super- 
intendent, engaged by the Sefiora Moreiio to 
conduct the annual shearing at the raucb, but 
a manof genuine nobili y of souland with a 
pure and manty heart ia which his passion for 
his beautiful wife and the wrongs 0! his people 
expel almost every other motive. Felipe proves 
a typical young Spaniard in his dignity, while 
his sweetness of temper endears him to the 
reader at once. As for Juan Canito, Father 
Sualvierderra, Margarita, the servant-maid, and 
Aunt Ri,.each one is a necessary and perfect 
factor in this beautiful mosaic of will Western 
life, the most exciting passages of which Bret 
Harte may envy, while its softer tones no hand 
that we know of, except Mra. Jackson’s, could 
have blended and contrasted. , 

The romance of the story is irresistibly fas- 
cinating. It is an American complement to 
Paul and Virginia or Chateaubriand’s chef 
@ oeuvre, alluded to above. Modern fiction has re- 
sulted in no sweeter love episode than the flight 
of Ramona and Alessandro through the forcst, 
with the two horses and the noble oid dog; 
their shelter in the glades from the noon heat 
by day, and Ramuna lying at night on her fern- 
bed,with Alessandro watching the siars and her 
until dawn and the calling of the wood-birds 
signals them to resume their amorous journey. 
These chapters, midway in the hovel, are posi- 
tively idyllic. Earlier than there occur descriptive 
paragraphs of extreme beuuty—passages which 
recall to us H. H., the traveler,whose note-book 
has always been so vivid. Here, for instance, i8 
the meeting betveen Father Salvierderra and 
Ramona, in the fourth chapter. ‘The old priest 
is threading his early way through a ficld near 
the ranch, overgrown with the beautiful wild 
Calitornian mustard which, *‘ with a clear blue 
sky bebind it. . . . lvoks hke a golden 
snow-storm,.” 

“Suddenly, he heard faint notes of singing. He 





matter to each page, perhaps make the paralle 
more compleve than they intended. 
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paused, listened. It was the voice of a woman. It 
was slowly drawing nearer. . . . Peering ahead, 
through the mustard blossoms, he saw them waving 
and bending, and heard sounds as if they were be- 
iog broken. . .. The notes grew clearer, though 
still low and sweet as the twihght notes of the 
thrush ; the mustard branches waved more and 
more violently ; light steps were new to be heard. 
Father Salvierderra stood still, his eyes straining for- 
ward intothe golden mist of blossoms. Ina mo- 
ment more, came, distinct and clear to his ears, the 
beautifal words of the second stanza of Saint Fran- 
cis’s inimitable lyric, ‘The Canticle of the Sun,’— 
* Praise be to thee, O Lord, for all thy creatures, and 
especially for our brother, the Sup, who illuminates 
the Day, and by his beauty and splendor shadows 
forth unto us thine.’ ‘Ramona!’ exclaimed the 
Father, his thin cheeks flushing with pleasure. 
*The blessed child!’ And, as he spoke, her face 
came into sight, set in a swaying frame of the blos- 
soms, as she parted them lightly to right and left 
with her hands, and haif crept, half danced through 
the loophole opening thus made. Father Salvier- 
derra was past eighty, but his blood was not too 
old to move quicker at the sight of this picture. 
Ramoua’s beauty was of the sort to be best 
enhanced by the waving gold which now framed 
her face. She had just enough of olive-tint in her 
compiexion to underlie and enrich her skin without 
making it swarthy. Her hair was, like her {ndian 
mother’s, heavy and black, but her eyes were like 
her fathers, steel-blue. . . . At the sameinstant 
that Father Salvierderra first caught sight of her 
face, Ramona also saw him, and crying out joy- 
fully, ‘Ah, Father, [ knew you would come by this 
path, and something told me you were near!’ she 
sprang forward and sank on her knees before him, 
bowing her head for his blessing. In silence he 
laid his handson her brow. It would not have been 
easy for him to speak to her at that first moment, 
She had looked to the devout old monk, as she 
sprang through the cloud of golden flowers, the sun 
falling on her bared head, her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes shining, more like an apparition of an angel or 
saint, than the flesh and blood maiden whom he had 
carried in his arms when she was a babe.” 

Mrs. Jackson’s book, has a very practical 
and important interest. The author intended 
it to have such from the first, greater than 
its charm as a picture of Western life or its in- 
terest as a work of fiction. Mrs. Jackson’s 
feelings have been, as we have said, intensely 
stirred up by the aspect of the Indian ques- 
tion to be remarked in South California—the 
seizure of native-owned territory by squatters 
under United States laws, as they at present 
stand, and all that system of robbery, personal 
maltreatment and rascality under which the 
Indians have drawn bitter breath for so long, 
and the stoppage of which seems yet a matter, to 
a great extent, of uncertainty. Ramona was 
written to illustrate this unhappy state of 
affairs, and it is no small credit to Mrs. Jack- 
son’s cleverness that she has so absorbed our 
attention in the story that when the truth 
breaks on us that we must finish for our in- 
struction a book begun for our entertainment 
the general reader cannot shut it up in his 
mild indignation at the cheat, but reads 
on until he is a convert to the author’s enthusi- 
asm. The whole of the last third of the story 
is thoroughly painful, and one exclains in al- 
most every chapter, in his wrath: ‘Is it possible 
that these things can be so in the United States 
of America, where justice to all mankind is the 
motto?” Mrs. Jackson is not the woman to ex- 
aggerate ; and, beyond doubt, the shameful in- 
cidents of spoliation and inhumanity in her 
book have had their precedent in actuality. In 
fact, the novel is too prolonged, and its balance 
interfered with seriously by her desire to use the 
material she has collected for illustrating the 
status of the Indian problem. Sundry pages 
are over-didactic, and as a serial Ramona could 
not appear with so good a grace asin its com- 
plete form, where the reader may indulge in 
his prerogative of skipping, if he wants to— 
which we can hardly believe. But it is a great 
triumph to have written such a romance for all 
the world, and not less an honor to have 
preached such a sermon to Washington. 





...-In the next forthcoming volume of Her. 
zog’s Real-Encyclopiddie fiir Protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, of which a few advanced 
sheets have reached America, is an article of un- 
usual learning and condensed fullness on the 
Syriac Versions of the Bible, by Prof. Dr. 
Eberhard Nestle, of Ulm, who is best known to 
Americans by his bibliography (the best extant) 
of printed Syriac literature. Of the new points 
in this article, that which will attract most at- 
tention is his explanation of the word Peshitto 
“3 applied to the common Syriac version. It is 
well known that the word is a feminine adjective, 
agreeing with a noun, sometimes expressed, but 
generally understood, that means *“ version.” 
The application of the name “ Peshitto” to the 
common Syriac version cannot be traced earlier 
than to Moses Bar Cephas, who died A.D. 913. 
The earlier designation of the version among the 
Syrians was “the old Syriac,” or “the Syriac 
copy,” or “the Syriac.” Among the Syrians the 
name “ Peshitto” was late, and confined to the 
learned, and used in contrast with the Philox- 
enian, the Harklensian, and others, All these 
are facts long known by some Syriac scholars, 
but not by all. Nestle further asserts, and shows 

a8 clearly as it can be shown, that the word 
originally, as all knows, meaning “‘simple”), as 





applied to the older Syriac version, means the 
common version merely, and is equivalent to 
“‘vulgate.” Certainly this signification explains 
all the facts of the use of the word better than 
any other which has been given; and it will 
quite probably be accepted. Nestle points out, 
also, how Field gave the key to the meaning, 
which many able Syriac scholars took up, but 
used wrongly. With regard to the Curetonian 
version, which the critics generally believe to be 
older than the Peshitto, Nestle evidently thinks 
it possible that it may have been a revision from 
the Peshitto, though he thinks the whole ques- 
tion needs more examination, especially with 
reference to the relation of Tatian’s Harmony, 
the Curetonian, and the Peshitto, one to another. 
However, Nestle is not a specialist in New Testa- 
ment criticism; and seems not to understand 
how entirely decisive on this point are sundry 
outside cumulative proofs. It is not at all likely 
that the Curetonian is either younger than or a 
revision of the Peshitto. As usual with Nestle’s 
work, this article is a storehouse of learning, 
and an excellent bibliographical compend. 
Sometimes, however, he gets names wrong; for 
example, in citing Dr. Isaac H. Hall for some 
half-dozen different points, he gives the name 
once as *‘ J. H.,” and all the other times as *‘ J. 
A.” The article is quite up to the times, noting 
even matters so recent as the article on “A 
Syriac Manuscript of the Neglected Epistles” in 
THE INDEPENDENT of September 4th. The ac- 
count of the Old Testament Apocrypha in the 
Syriac Versions, though very brief, is more com- 
plete and accurate here than elsewhere. 


....Anexcellent commentary, as far as it goes, 
on Dickens, is the Series of Character Sketches 
from Dickens, from Original Drawings, by 
Frederick Barnard, (Cassell & Co.) Mr. Barnard 
has already produced a series of very attractive 
“Character Sketches.’’ The present work con- 
tains six in all, which are reproduced down to 
the minutest line and shading of the original 
drawing in Photogravure by the Messrs. Goupil 
& Co,, £0 a8 to leave little to choose between the 
artist’s drawings and their reproductions. The 
designs are in the only style of art which could 
be employed with any success in the attempt to 
illustrate Mr. Dickens. We should describe it 
as a kind of idealistic realism, or a genre which 
escapes genre only because it is founded on a 
conception and not on actual concrete pieces 
of individual life. The six sketches, though 
unequal in merit, will give the reader of 
Dickens great pleasure and repay study. The 
first is the best. “Mr. Pecksniff,” with 
its curious echoes of himself around the 
room, a portrait on the wall, a bust on a 
pedestal, and the face and tigure, down to the 
minute gesture of the fat white hand toying 
with his glasses, are admirable. The execution 
of * Rogue Riderhood,” the ‘seashore charac- 
ter,” with the salt air blowing in under his 
heavy jacket, and the rakish leer on his face, half 
turned around for a look over his shoulder, is 
very good indeed. So is the sketch of the two 
Wellers. These sketches are all free from that 
tendency to caricature which was Dickens’s 
besetting sin, and will both raise Mr. Barnard’s 
reputation, and illustrate a great author.——— 
A handsome quarto, irreproachable in paper, 
type, and general execution, and copiously illus- 
trated with judiciously-selected and well-made 
engravings, is the Messrs, Cassel! & Co.’s Cathe- 
dral Churches of England and Wales, The vol- 
ume contains descriptions both historical and 
pictorial, of the thirty-five English and Welsh 
cathedrals, The descriptive text for each is 
written by sume competent hand, to whom it was 
assigned. ‘The collection embraces all that ordi- 
nary readers would care to inquire into, and is 
done carefully and responsibly in the descrip- 
tive parts, and with sufficient fullness and accu- 
racy in its elevations and drawings. 


....Excellent books, and meriting fuller notice 
than we have space for, are Men of invention 
and Industry, by Samuel Smiles, LL.D., of Lon- 
don, the author of “Self-Help,” whose name is 
the guaranty of faithful work, judiciously exe- 
cuted and in pure and good English.—_— Kem- 
iniscences of Army Life under Napoleon Bona- 
parte, by Abelbert J. Dorsy Villargennes (Cin- 
cinnati: R. Clarke & Co.), is the picture that re- 
mained impressed on the vigorous memory of 
the author in his 84th year. It is vivid, inspir- 
ing, and no doubt true to the facts as witnessed. 
A capital vest-pocket collection of such 
good things as ‘‘could be bound in a nut- 
shell” are put together in the six exquisitely 
neat minute booklets of the Nutshell Series, col- 
lected and edited by Mrs. Helen Kendrick John- 
son (New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s 
Soys.) The collections are arranged in six book- 
lets, each devoted to its own separate topic, on 
** Wisdom,” ‘‘ Proverbs,” ‘‘ Philosophy,” “ Senti- 
ments,” ‘‘ Wit and Humor,” “Epigram and Epi- 
taph.” Though not sufficient to “make one 
wise, they are to be highly commended for the 
important office of keeping in healthy condition 
and full play the wisdom that the wise man pos- 
Besses. In the same class we name Heroes 
of the Bible. Including Ancient Legends from 
Various Sources, by 8. Baring-Gould, repub- 
lishted by William L. Allison, of this city, with a 











characters, from Joseph to Judas Maccabewus, 

by Henry L. Williams, Jr.——As three excel- 

lent religious tracts or booklets we name The 
Deacon’s Work, by Rose Terry Cooke. (Cong. 8. 

8. Pub. Soc.) A grand method to be applied to 
the renovation of old and worn-out parishes, 
Along with these we mention A Tiny Foot- 
fall Within the Golden Gate and The Gate of the 
Temple; or, Prayers for Children, by Wm. Wilber- 
force Newton, both published by Thomas Whit- 
taker, and one the story of a little life that had 
in it the elements of the complete life, the other 
a collection of simple and useful prayers for the 
littla ones. A sweetly and intensely spir. 
itual minute little help to piety is issued by H. 
L. Hastings, Cornhill, Boston, called Consecra- 
tion. It is'a chariot of fire for those who are 
capable of ascending by it. Others may learn 
from it at least the love of the higher and the 
holy life. Here, also, we name as tracts to 
be distributed and read, and which are every 
way well calculated to give force to the new 
movément to promote social and personal purity, 
the White Cross Army Series. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.)———We have also at hand the tenth annual 
series of the Monday Club Sermons, This col- 
lection is preached in advance as the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons for the coming 
year (1885) and will be found a valuable aid for 
teachers in preparing to meet their classes. 














....-Professor Alexander Winchell’s Geological 
Excursions; or, The Rudiments of Geology for 
Young Learners (8. ©. Griggs & Co., Chicago), 
is a primary manual in science, which is to be 
commended. It follows a method which re- 
lieves the study of its more formidable and im- 
practicable elements, and which cannot fail of a 
good result. Commencing with the garden and 
the near-by fields, it gradually widens the area of 
exploration, and, first of all, trains the young 
student how to look for what he wants. By the 
aid of diagrams and pictures constructed to 
serve the purpose of diagrams, it exhibits the 
geological points of the landscape, and shows 
the student how to study them and get at what 
he is to look for in the field. Perhaps the chief 
merit of the book depends on the prominence 
given to field work over mere cabinet study, 
Professor Winchell has, in addition, the super- 
lative merit of knowing how to awaken enthu- 
siasm, and this manual moves on at an exhila- 
rating pace, which carries init the assurance of 
progress. In the larger and advanced stage of his 
science, Professor Winchell is well known by his 
“ Pre-Adamites” and “Sparks from a Geologist’s 
Hammer,” whose brilliancy and ingenuity have 
been recognized by scholars who have, in some 
respects, doubted their conclusions. World-Life; 
or, Comparative Geology, by the same author, 
is amore cautiously written work of wide in- 
terest. It is a systematic exposition of the 
Laplace, or nebular theory, of the present solar 
system. The view is presented, not as ad- 
vanced by Laplace, but as it now stands, with 
the additional points contributed to it by the 
geologic study of the appearances of the earth’s 
crust, and a résumé of scientific opinion as 
totheir meaning. This, which constitutes the 
larger portion of the work, is supplemented by 
an excellent sketch of the growth of this doc- 
trine from the first faint administrations in the 
ancient philosophy. The volume forms alto- 
gether the best summary for the general English 
reader that we have of the last and best word 
which astronomy and geology, or, combining the 
two, which philosophy has to give us as to the 
formation of the solar and planetary system. 
Professor Winchell is a brilliant thinker and 
writer, full of resources and suggestions, and 
whose greatest danger lies in the excess of his 
ingenuity. 


....-The vast superiority of the good Fairy 
Book to every other form of fiction for juvenile 
readers may be set down for a fixed point in the 
educational creed. Sentimental fiction is the 
worst fare to feed a child on, even when it has 
stood awhile on the shelves of a Sunday-school 
library and is devoted to a religious subject. 
Fiction isa natural line for a child’s mind to 
move on; but it must be fiction whose fictitious 
character is recognized, and in no danger of 
being confused with reality. Where doubt en- 
ters as to that point, enervating dreams set in, 
and the young mind passes over from the state 
of wholesome occupation with creations of fancy 
to brooding over real sentimentalities. On this ac- 
count the old Chap-book of the coJonial time was 
the healthiest form of the Fairy Tale for a child, 
The cuts were fantastic and impossible, of a big 
castle in stone on the top of a bean stalk, or of 
a woman as large as the page, sailing off on a 
broomstick, to a moon as big as a penny. 
But this fantastic quality was the saving 
breath of truth, which stamped its 
character on the fairy tale. The modern illus- 
trators spoil all this by creating an illusion of 
reality for their fairy tales, getting everything in- 
to right proportions, and contriving their designs 
to express some rational theory as to how mat- 
ters stood and how the thing described in the 
story could be. Lovely pictures they make of it ; 
but the fairy tale is spoiled, the essence of which 
is that the whole stands in no relation to reality 
nor to rationality. Another poisonous blast 
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learned commentator, whom we here dismiss 

with the fervent but probably vain wish that we 

might hear of him no more. He is the most im- 

pertinent and pedantic of bores, No one under- 
stands all this better than Mrs, Burton Har- 

rison, whose Old Fashioned Fairy Book has 

suggested these remarks, As far as the 

tales go, her collection may be received as a 

realization of the ideal. Miss Rosina 

Emuet, in her illustrations, has not understood 

herself so well. They are pretty, artistic and 

amusing, but the fantastic irapossibility of the 

fairy tale is gone. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

In the same class is'a new collection, 

Last Fairy Tales, by Edouard Laboulaye, trans- 
lated by Mary L. Booth. In the recent death of 

M. Laboulaye, the brilliant Professor of the In- 
stitute of France, this country has lost a friend 
who stood firmly by us in the dark days of the 
late War. Several years ago he lightened his 
graver duties by publishing a volume of Fairy 
Tales, which, like the present collection, were 
issued by the Messrs, Harper & Brothers. Their 
beauty, novelty, and French vivacity created 
something like a sensation. The present col- 
lection is fuller and richer, and will sustain, in 
all points, comparison with the first. The plates 
of the illustrations appear somewhat worn ; but 
they are fantastic and as conventionally exagger- 
ated as a French artist could be expected to be, 
Like the first series, the charm of these stories is 
irresistible—their chief fault being that in re- 
quires too much decision to lay down the book, 
without reading it through. Herein lay one 
merit of the old Chap-book, It contained just 
one story, and, being brief, was no temptation to 
hurry ; and, again, being brief, it did not con- 
same any more time than it ie well and wise to 
give to such recreative trifles. 





...-The Christian Church, which owes much 
in many ways and through many years to the ' 
Bampton Lectures, is placed under new obliga- 
tion to this Oxford Foundation, by the way the 
duty has been discharged by the lecturer for the 


the successor of Arnold, at Rugby, and one of 

the writers in the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” takes 

up, in a systematic chain of eight lectures, The 

Relativns between Religion and Science (Macmil- 

lan & Co.), and dis¢usses them in a style of great 

simplicity, but which avoids none of the diffi- 

culties of the subject. He starts with the specu- 

lations of Hume and Kant as to the nature and 

validity of knowledge. As to the nature of 
conscience and the basis of religious belief, he 
leans on Bishop Butler, but in a way which re- 
sults in the extension of his thinking on a 
Kantian line of development, while he avails 
himself of the wide and searching discussions of 
the three great philosophers to lay a solid basis 
for religious belief in the nature of the mind, 

and to prepare a ground on which it may be in 

friendly relations with the scientific spirit. The 
chapter on the burning question of the times, 

“‘The Apparent Conflict Between Religion and 
the Doctrine of Evolution,” is, on the whole, the 
best in the book. It is cautious without being 
evasive, and frankly candid without surrender- 
ing the vital points of faith. We should deseribe 
it as conservative, especially in the summing up 
of what has been achieved and what remains 
still hypothetical in the doctrine as commonly ap- 
plied. The Bishop of Exeter, in his treatment 
of the Mosaic cosmogony, does not commit him- 
self to any of the geological theories of interpre- 
tation, but prefers a simple literary exposition, 
which declines to see in the narrative any 
vigorous scientific theory of creation, The whole 
lecture is a fine illustration of the benefit that 
will come to faith in the end by the freest kind 
of free discussion, and that the most loyal ad- 
herence to truth as discovered in scientific in- 
vestigation will corroborate truth as laid down 
in the word of God. The eminent position and 
recognized authority of the lecturer, and the 
interest which is always felt in the Bampton 
Lectures, will make this an unusually effective 
series. 


.-.-Apart from the curiosity which may al- 
ways be relied on to attract readers to a royal 
biography, there is both merit and charm of a 
high order to repay the reader in the Biographi- 
cal Sketch and Letters of Alice, Grand Duchess 
of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, 
The biography has been prepared by a Lutheran 
clergyman of Darmstadt, Dr. Sell; but there is 
evidence that the volume has been reviewed by 
more than one member of the royal family of 
England, and especially by the Priacess Helena. 
It is not given as a complete picture of the Prin- 
cess, who took so firm a hold on the affections of 
all who knew her, but it shows her many-sided 
character, her deep interest in European affairs, 
her very definite opinions about them, and more 
than all, the domestic side of her character. The 
extracts from her letters are given in their orig- 
ival form, andwhile they do not make the im- 
pression of genius, they show a sweet, true, and 
womanly nature, and bear high testimony to the 
thorough and admirable training which the late 
Prince Consort of England provided for all his 
children, The work with which the Princess 
was most intimately associated in the public 
mind was that which took her name, and which 
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the patriotic sufferers in the two great 
wars in which she saw the German 
people involved. There is much of royalty in 
the book, but far more of simple humanity. It 
has always been understood that at one period 
of her life she passed through a severe struggle 
with skeptical doubts, but that in her later years 
she had more than renewed her early faith. It 
is to be regretted that the present volume, while 
it contains pretty full intimations of the skepti- 
cal struggle and of the episode with Dr. Freder- 
ick Strauss, is not fuller and more explicit as to 
the serene and triumphant faith of her last 
years. 


....From the Messrs. Lee & Shepard we have 
a number of elegant illustrated volumes, the 
most considerable of which is One Year's Sketch 
Book, illustrated and arranged by Irene E. 
Jerome, engraved and printed under the direc- 
tion of Geo. T. Andrew, on the best ivory- 
tinished paper. Every page, contains its poetic 
selection and its engraved illustration done in 
the free, picturesque and rather Frenchy style, 
which has come into vogue. It is richiy bound, 
and great pains have been taken with the cover 
to produce an elegant volume for the center 
table.———-The Guest Book, by Annie F. Cox 
(Lee & Shepard), is an elegant affair to lie on 
the table and to hold on its illustrated pages the 
record of the coming and going guests with 
autographs, incidents, ete.— Baby's King- 
dom, by the same author and publishers, is uni- 
form in style with the above, and is designed to 
form an elegant memorial volume in which to 
treasure up for future days the mother’s story of 
the children in their early days.———My Lady's 
Casket of Jewels and Flowers for her Adorning, 
illustrated by Eleanor W. Talbot (published by 
the same), is a handsomely made little volume 
of drawings and verses for a lady’s table. 
~To the enterprise of the same firm we owe 
elegant illustrated editions of Bishop Heber’s 
hymn, From Greenland’s Icy Mountains, and of 
The Mountain Anthem, William C. Richard's 
rendering of “‘The Beatitudes in Rhythmic 
Echoes.” Both are handsomely printed and il- 
lustrated,and put up in satin-fringed,illuminated 
covers. —If satin fringes, floral pages and 
marginal decorations have been used to better 
purpose to illustrate a poem, beautiful in its 
own simplicity, than in Jack inthe Pulpit, edited 
by Mr. J. G. Whittier, we do not know where; 
certainly not among the chromolithographic 
reproduction of water-color deaigns and illumi- 
nations we have seen this year. 


....Mr. A. E. P. Searing has gleaned from the 
fallow ground of the Catskills a good crop of 
legendary lore, well worthy of commendation in 
the elegant volume he has devoted to the pur- 
pose, The Land of Rip Van Winkle. The vol- 
ume, which is small folio in size, takes the form 
of a tour through the romantic parts of the 
mountains, and preserves the legends and tradi- 
tions which survive there. The frontispiece is 
the extended panorama from the Overlook on 
the Summit, and the work is illustrated with 
dwsigns by Jas. Lauber, Ch. Volkmar and 
others, engraved by E. Heinemann. The firm, 
hard, smoothly-polished and elastic pages seem 
more like sheets of ivory than paper, at least as 
far as surface and color are concerned. The 
narrative is finished, attractive, and presents 
matter which will be entertaining to all readers 
and surprising to many. The volume through- 
ont is one of great elegance, and will take its 
place among the superb productions of the 
holiday season. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons,)-—--- 
It is no very difficult matter to pick out Freder- 
ick Barnard’s work in the edition of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress published by Alexander 
Strahan, London (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph), and illustrated with designs by him and 
others, whose productions fall below him by 
little or by much. This edition, which is in 
quarto form, is printed on good paper and with 
handsome open type. It contains Bunyan’s ad- 
dress in verse to the reader. The feature of the 
edition is the illustrations, which are engraved 
by the Dalziel Brothers, and are copiously dis- 
tributed through the work. Though unequal 
in merit, enough of them are good, and make 
the edition a desirable one for presentation, and 
some of them are designed and drawn with great 
power and freedom. 


..»eThe Prang collection of Christmas and 
New Year cards and novelties for this season is 
fuller than ever, and better on the score of sim- 
plicity in design and accurate execution. In the 
matter of calendars, the “‘Ruskin Calendar” reap- 
pears in a revised edition. To it are added three 
new ones: “‘A Tennyson Calendar,” ‘‘Thack- 
eray Calendar,” and a charming little “ Folding 
Calendar,” with the Four Seasons on it, illus- 
trated in as many designs by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey. The silk and satin fringed novelties are 
numerous, in all shapes and for all uses. The 
collection includes many simple designs, on 
which, we are glad to see, the highest skill has 
been bestowed, as in the bunch of pansies, the 
little beauty of jonquils, and three other exqui- 
site simple things we have never sgen surpassed 
in their classe—all plain cards, with minute land- 
stapes set into the body of the illustration. In 
the one with two vases and a Summer landscape 





of water, wood and sky, it would be hard to say 
how the contrast could be improved between the 
severe beauty of the swelling, rounded lines of 
the vases, the free grouping of the flowers, and 
the airy, sunny, glowing landscape. A comic 
note is thrown into the scene by the card with 
the two droll kittens eagerly intent on the opened 
music book, and twisting their mouths to troll ‘A 
tender Mew-sic for the Christmastide.” Among 
the more complex and elaborate designs, we 
name as conspicuous for their merit, the ‘* Good 
Little Christ-Kind” calling the doves, and the 
one to illustrate the sentiment, ‘‘For a bird of 
the air shall carry the voice.” We only miss the 
fuller uxe of definite Christmas ideas in the de- 
signs, 


....[n the two years that have elapsed since 
the publication of Mr. Chas. L. Brace’s Gesta 
Christi, the work has gone through three edi- 
tions. It is now offered to the public in a fourth, 
issued in less expensive form, but revised 
throughout to meet valid criticism, and en- 
larged by the addition of some pertinent mat- 
ter on the relations of Christiamty to Art in the 
Middle Ages, which is designed to show how the 
genius of Christianity worked in the builders, 
painters, and artists of those ages, and in- 
spired them with something like an unrecog- 
nized religion. It would be hard to point to 
another work which contains in so brief 
a compass so much judicious informa- 
tion as to the progress made under Christian 
influence in such matters as marriage, personal 
purity, slavery, cruel and licentious sports, the 
tenure and distribution of property, war, tor- 
ture, strangers’ rights, education, etc. In the 
present 16mo form, enlarged and revised as it is, 
it will be more useful than ever. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.————The entire mass of Charles 
Lamb's miscellaneous writings, selected by him- 
self for permanent preservation, are contained 
in the volume of Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous 
/ssays of Charles Lamb, edited by Alfred Ainger, 
and its predecessor, The Essays of Elia, by the 
same, and both are published by the Messrs. A. 
C, Armstrong & Son in two well-manufactured 
and well-edited volumes. 


....Our recent notice of the late Dr. Hatfield's 
Poets of the Church was, perhaps, too nar- 
rowly written, with main reference to new in- 
formation and the wants of students. It should 
have said that many, probably most, of the 
articles on familiar writers are more full, read- 
able, and satisfactory than those on the same 
topics by Josiah Miller, who has little of style or 
literary quality. It was not at all intended to 
imply that the notices are a rehash from any 
previous manual; on the contrary, they show 
extensive reading, and careful collation of 
materials. Thus the book may be of interest and 
value to many besides those who use its author’s 
“Church Hymn Book”; though it is entirely 
true, as stated, that it does not pretend to cover 
the whole field of hymnic biography, and that 
for this, as for universal information about the 
hymns themselves, we must wait for Mr. Julian's 
** Dictionary of Hymnology.”’ We believe there 
are many readers who care little for *‘ notes on 
the hymns,” but much for a good deal of in- 
telligence, pleasantly and, with few exceptions, 
accurately given, about their more important 
authors. Such readers will not improbably be 
satisfied with this volume, which is not only a 
vast improvement on the sketchy books of 
Belcher, Long, and Christophers, but—vwithin its 
limits—a marked improvement even on Miller. 


.... Tenants of an Old Farm is a juvenile of a 
class which will always be small, for the reason 
that there are not many to make them, and for 
which, for the same reason, we always hope that 
the numbers to read them will be many. The 
author, the Rev. Henry ©, McCook, is a dis- 
tinguised naturalist, well known for his work on 
‘The Honey and Occident Ants.” The essays of 
this volume are on insect life, with a particular 
reference to the author's specialties, ants and 
spiders, The illustrations are numerous, and 
not only drawn from Nature by himself, but they 
are drawn true to the life. For the sake of aid- 
ing the popular impression, a mild flow of fiction 
is introduced into the book by stringing its nat- 
ural history onto a slight thread of romance. The 
insect world which it opens is wonderful 
enough in itself. We can promise every boy or 
girl who reads the book through, and half learns 
it **by heart,” that it will thereafter be hard to 
put him in a place where he can find nothing to 
interest and amuee himself with. (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert.) 


...-The ,interest now felt in Buddhism, and 
in the Brahma-Somaj makes the publication in 
this country of Max Miiller’s Biographical Es- 
says very timely. (Charles Scribner’s Son.) 
The volume contains seven essays, all but the 
last of which relates to Charles Kingsley, on the 
Indian leaders of this movement, and all written 
within two years, The first is the address on 
Rajah Rammobun Roy, delivered in Bristol, 
Sept. 27th, 1883, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
RAjah’s death. The second is on Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, and was written the present year, as 
all the others on the younger leaders who have 
been in one way and another connected with 
the movement have been. The acquaintance 


~ 





of Max Miiller with Indian thoughts, life, and 
letters, and his deep and long interest in this 
particular movement, gives these essays an au- 
thority which nothing else we have on the eub- 
ject can claim to possess, 


--»-The descriptions of Swiss life, of the 
simpler sort, and scenery are picturesque and 
charming in Heidi: Her Years of Wandering 
and Learning (Vol. 1.) and How She Used What 
She Learned (Vol. II.), translated from the Ger- 
man of Johanna Spyri, by Louise Brooks. (Bos- 
ton: Cupples, Upham & Co.) The character of 
the book is very neatly given in the double title of 
the two parts, or volumes of the little book. The 
first part relates how the little child came to her 
soured and hardened grandfather on the remote 
Alp, and how he was softened and reclaimed 
under her gentle influence. The return of 
the child to her more sunny lowland life intro- 
duces a finer contrast into the simple story, 
especially as her heart stil] clung to the rougher 
life of the uplands, and drew her back to her 
mission there, which is described with affecting 
beauty and simplicity in the part on ‘ How She 
Used What she Learned.” A very simple but 
touching story. 


...-Andrew Carnegie is the most good- 
natured and whole-souled of travelers. He must 
write what he has seen in the pure happiness of 
taking other people into his joy. This may not 
assure the critical reader, but it diffuses a 
glowing, beamy radiance of good feeling, good 
living, and optimistic enthusiasm through the 
book, and makes it read like a Christmas dinner 
of the old style, that began with pudding and 
calf’s head soup, and then plunged into one 
course of every bountiful thing that woman ever 
cooked or man ever ate. This was the attrac- 
tion of his ‘Four-in-Hand in Britain” and it 
beams on with him as he drives his fervid 
wheels over the larger course of Round the 
World, (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 


... Among the most successful reproductions 
of the classics for young readers, if not absolute- 
ly the models for them all, are those by the Rev. 
Alfred J, Church, of University College, London. 
The two later volumes of the series, the “ Stories 
from Vergil” and ‘Stories from Herodotus,” 
have already been published here by the Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. We are glad to see that an 
earlier number of the series, The Story of the 
Persian War, from Herodotus, is brought out 
this year by the same firm, uniform in style and 
size with the previous volumes. They leave little 
to be desired in any respect, and the illustrations 
are to be especially commended for their fidelity 
to classic originals, 


...-Mr. Alfred St. Johnston's Charlie Asgarde 
is a boy’s story of adventure in some mysterious 
South Sea islands, with cannibals, and a dusky 
heroine who becomes the young hero’s wife. 
Without reaching an improper tone, there are 
incidents and influences in the story that are 
unhealthful and not what we like to have a boy’s 
mind directed to. The tenor of the tale is too 
young for lads of eighteen, and with these un- 

leasant touches too old for those of fourteen. 

he friendship between the hero and Will Carey 
also is handled with more sentimentality than 
one fancies, and the purely romantic of the 
story is constructed of conventional, if spirited, 
Cetails. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 


....An Antidote Against Melancholy (Pratt's 
Astral Oil Co.) makes us forget, as we read the 
unique and beautiful little collection, the adver- 


tising purpose of the well-printed and well-se- 
lected budget of poems. If the Messrs, Pratt 
can take the odors and dangers of the crude pe- 
troleum out of their refined oils and naphthas as 
completely as they have eliminated the commer- 
cial flavor from this charming compilation, they 
deserve to succeed. Last year they surprised 
their patrons with a similar ‘‘ Paradise of Dain- 
ties.” This year they do it again, and on no 
lower key. e warn them to be wise in time, 
and not attempt this thing too often. It has 
been done twice. But thrice--who can promise 
it? 

....All who know the value of good verses for 
children will thank us for calling their attention 
to Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones, com- 
*viled by Mary Morrison. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
They are compiled from all sources and in all 
strains. The larger part are recent, though we 
notice a few which, like **The Factor,” have the 
quaint old ballard flavor. Cowper contributes 
one of his most humorous ms, *‘ Nose and 
Eyes,” and there is a fair sprinkling of standard 
and classical ditties. One of the best selec- 
tions is ‘The True Story of Little Boy Blue,” 
by Carlotta Perry, in THe INDEPENDENT. 


.... Out of Town, illustrated in delicate, nicely 
harmonized, soft colors and effective designs, is 
an attractive collection of miscellaneous poems, 
some comic, some serious, some Merry and some 
musical, by Mr. F. E. Weatherby. The colored 
designs are by Linnie Watt, and those printed 
in plain sepia are by Ernest Wilson. All to- 
gether make a bright and sweet collection of 
verses and pictures--imported and sold by the 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., of this city. 


....We have noticed very much at length (Nov 
6th);the superb edition of Tennyson's Works. 
published by the Messrs Macmillan & Co. Vols, 
V, VI, and VII of this edition have just come to 
hand, and the widest comparison we can make 
leaves us of the impression that it is superior to 
all other editions. 


...-8. Massey’s verses for Christmas are splen- 
didly printed on the richest. and smoothest of 
eae and with .—T delicate, free and spir- 
ted illustrations by C. C. Schenck. The verses 
- graceful and piquant. (J. B. Lippincott & 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe and her daughter, 
Miss Maud Howe, are passing the Winter in the 
city of New Orleans, where Mrs. Howe is active 
in the Woman’s Department of the Exposition. 


....A week or so ago was celebrated at Linz, 
Austria, the centennial of the birth there of 
Marianne Jung, the “Suleika” of Goethe. 
Funds raised at the celebration will be applied 
to the erection of a statue of Goethe in Vienna. 


....Lady Brassey’s new book “In the Trades, 
the Tropics and the Roaring Forties,” is to be 
published in a few days by Henry Holt & Co. 
The author is said to have poured out her wealth 
on the illustrations with which it fairly bristles, 
even the maps and charts being bordered with 
pictures of scenes in the region. 


.... William Andrews, F.R.H.8., who recently 
gave Will Carleton a public reception abroad, 
has two books in press, ‘‘ Gibbet Lore,” a retro- 
spect of punishments formerly in Great Britain, 
and “Modern Yorkshire Poets.” Mr. Andrews 
is the English correspondent of Boston Literary 
World and Chicago Lilerary Life. 


....The variety of holiday books issued by the 
publishers in this city is quite 4s bewildering as 
usual, The young people are considered quite as 
energetically as ever. There seems to be a slight 
tendency to spend money in getting up attrac- 
tively a better class of books, old and standard 
favorites, for presents to children; but there is 
still plenty of room for amplifying such a stock. 


....The Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, announce for immediate appearance 
“The Children-Out-of-doors, A Book of 
Verses. By Two in One Home.” It isan ‘open 
secret” that the authors are John James Piatt 
(United States Consul at Cork, Ireland,) and his 
gifted wife, Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. The volume is 
a highly attractive and tastefully-prepared one. 


? 


....Dr. Baird’s ‘‘ History of the Huguenot 
Emigration to America,” announced by Dodd, 
Mead & Company for publication before the hol- 
idays, will necessarily be delayed until the early 
part of next year. The work is the fruit of 
many years of special study by its accomplished 
author, and will rank with the most noteworthy 
of recent original contributions to American his- 
tory. 

....[t is not often that we have space to re 
fer to the literary departments of the great 
dailies which are issued so near to us; indeed, 
the magnitude of departmental work in most of 
them prevents. The literary columns of the 
Times from week to week, and the general style 
of its book reviews has become lately of such 
conspicuous merit that a word of praise seems 
called for, 


....Mr. Thomas Whittaker has in readiness 
‘Revelation Universal and Special,” by the Rev. 
W. W. Olssen, D.D., author of ‘ Personality, 
Human and Divine”; ‘‘The Spirits in Prison, 
and other Studies on the Life after Death,” by 
E. H. Piumpitre, D.D. ; and ‘Good Friday,” by 
H. 8. Holland, author of “Logic and Life.’ 
The same publisher has just issued Cheyne’s 
** Prophecies of Isaiah,” a new edition, both vol- 
umes comprised. 


...-The Magazine of Arthas generously fur- 
nished to its subscribers a choice etching by Mr. 
J. A. 8. Monks, entitled ‘Crossing the Pas- 
ture,” taken from the artist’s original weter- 
color. The Magazine of Art will continue, dur- 
ing the coming year, to maintain its high picto- 
rial and literary standard. We respectfully sug- 
gest, by the way, that it give a short series of 
illustrated articles on Rossetti. Rossetti needs 
judicious exploiting in this country. 


....The much talked of German Court preach 
er, Stoecker, whose activity in the German par- 
liament and endeavors to solve the social prob- 
lems of the fatherland has made him so many 
friends and foes, publishes every week his Sun- 
day sermons. The circulation of these is 36,000 
per week, and they are made a busy weapon in 
the hands of the “ Christian Sociaustic” party, 
of which Stoecker is the leader. The sermons 


are also published in volume form, under the 
title of ‘* One Thing Needful.” 


...-Not long ago Miss Alcott said in a letter: 
‘I most sincerely believe in the propriety of any 
woman filling any office, from the Presidential 
chair to the wash-tub, if she is fitted for it, and 
capable of wisely and faithfully discharging the 
duties laid upon her. Having been a worker all 
my life, and tried nearly every employment for 
woman, | am the last person to put the abstacle 
of even a misunderstood word in the hard path 
of my sisters. I quite agree in what you kindly 
wrote me, and hope more offices will be filled 
with honest, faithful, well-paid women.” 


...A highly important reprint of the season 
will be that of the translation of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,” by Mr. John Payne, originally issued 
by the Villon Society years ago. This reprint is 
about to a from R. Worthington & Co., of 
this city. Most of the current translations are 
from Galland’s first and incomplete one, or some 
other French or secondary version or collection. 
Mr. Payne followed the authoritative *‘ Boulac 
Version” from the Arabic, a standard edition. 
In his Preface he says: 


“The nt is, I believe, the Sess complete trans. 
lation of the great Arabic compendiam of romantic 
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fiction that has been attempted in“any Euro} 
language, comprising about four times as much 
matter as that of Galland, and three times as much 
as that of any other translator known to myself.” 


The edition will be in several volumes illustrated 
in eau forte by Lalanze. 


=< 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced wnte the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give 80 little indication of size that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


John Howard Payne. Dramatist, Poet, Actor, 
and Author of “ Home, Sweet Home.” Lag 
ila strat dos “Ox0de. pp. 44 Phitsdelyhie and 

ustrate: 3 iadelphia an 
J.B, Libcipoots & Co st 


Episodes a My Second Life. 
enga. 754x4%, pp. xii, 466. Bocccece 
A Pensions Girl. ANovel. From the ¢ Germ 
f W. Heimburg. Seances at. oe. 
Wister. 134X436, PP. 280, 
“ White Feathers.” A Novel. ‘By a. tL Cervus. 
744x434, pp. 818. The same............c.e....00. 
The Story of the senaioen of Christ Told 
Ouce More. By Wiiliam H. Furness, D.D. 
74.24%, pp. 161. The same... <.. eceeseecesecece 
Verses for Christmas. B: \e Moses + Tlus- 
trated, 5xi, pp. 14, The sa vos 
Oriental Religions and their Relation to Univer- 
sai Religion. By Samuel Johnson. With an 
introduction by O. B. Frothingham, 84x54 
pp. xliv, poten and New waaet Eongs- 
ton, ‘Miffin peece © ccccece 
Relgh Waldo ely By Oliver Wendell 
olmes. 724%, pp. viii, 441, The 
Rentneby, A Pioneer Commonwealth. - N. 
Shaler, 7x4}s, pp. x, 433, The 
ean Adams. By John T. Men ~~ 436, 
vi, 337. T oumme. a yoni c ae _ 
Tomphtnes and Other Folks, ‘Stories of the: Hud- 
son and tne oo ua. By P. Sening. 
534x4, pp. 223. Lhe s: oceece ° 
History of the United aa of ‘America, “from 
Bancroft, V rd haere By George 
aDCro! olume V. x x 1 
New York: D. Appleton & C -... = eosenes - 
Boge Coastwise; or, All Along the Shore. B 
William H. Ridei‘ng, author of * Boys in the 
Roanmmns. ete. Lilustrated. 9x64, Pp. viii, 
same 





fo. BA ‘Antonio Gal- 


besercesesanecers coccesccbivesnones 1%6 
Doctor Grattan. A Novel, By William A. Ham- 
mond, author of * Lal,’ THe,» pp.417. The 
same ....... peceseovosccosegoconecsesoveneseocesess 
The Cruise of the Alice May in the Gulf_ of 
= 2 and patsc t Waters, 

trat .G.W. Benjamin. Reprinted 

= the * Century a ” 9x64¢, pp. 
The same.......... 1 50 
aap Dare and Robert le Diable.. “A” Romance. 
miral Porter, Part 6. 9x6, pp. 96. The 
The Divine Origin of Christianit ity Indicated by 
its Historical Effec hard 8. Storrs, 
LL.D. 9x6, * — 614. New Yo 
Anson D. F, Kandolph & ©0.....26...00-000000. 
Jenmp of the Well. John IV,1—42. By William 
M Taylor, D.D. 64¢x4%, pp. 128. 2... same,. 


on oe oo Stories. a eorge seen 
Lathrop, author of “ An J “oF Passion,” ; 


ete. 74414%, pp. 270. The sam: 
The Model fine, For rode Schools and 
—— O, Perkins and D. B. Towner. 
ade ii = 191, Boston, New York and Phil- 
adeiphia: Ditson & Co.: wane youu and 


olan pa Little Snows. By Elizabeth Uz Em- 
ersou and Gertrude —", Assisted by L. 
O. Emerson. Iilustrate 6x4, pp. 64. 
The same.,........ Oneerreencccce cocescccecesecse 


A Dictionary of the English jonenese, By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. Part 17, (Franklin 
Square yy ) — pp. 56. New York: 
RR EE 

Philistia, A Novel. By Cecil Power. (Franklin 
Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 69. The same. 

Report of the United States Commissioner of 

sh and Fisheries tor 1882. Parti, 9xb% 
pp. xeii, Llol. Government 
Printing Oftice 

Ornamental Gardening for Americans, By 
Elias A. Long, author of “The Home Florist.” 
lliustrated. 14x4%, pp. 361, New York: 
Orange Judd Company.........ccceeeeeecceeee 

The Literary Remains of the Late Loh James. 
Edited with an introduction b illiam 
James. 8x4%, pp. Boston: " semen RK 
EE SE nicnscdacnnrcosntcnmes eieeeneesseece 

T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura. With an In- 
yodueges and Moves = Hpexe a and 

y Francis else. X49, 
vii, 385. Boston: John Allyn......---.. 


Sweet a Goldie. A Wonder Story of Butter- 
fly Time, A Holiday Novelty cut in the 
shape of a puaeeeey with 7. by 

Miss L, Humpbrey, 9%x/, 2%. New 

York: ‘Spinney & re ____ eagaleneeecalenersaa 

Every-Day Life and Every-Day Morals. By 
Geo. orge Leonard Chaney, author of * , ° 
oe. 6%x444, pp. vi, 2.8. Boston: Rube 

The Children’s New Church Magazine for 1884. 
Volume V Ve ex, pp. iv vs Boston: Massa- 
chusetts New O pong eesceecouce 

Ezra Abbot. 8x5 73. eo : Pu ib- 
Jished ror the A’ anni of the Harvar ‘Divini- 
SP MEE brsnetsodtninns cetinacsenmeesbbooteunns 

Christmas at Greycastle. 64%x4%, pp. 88. Now 
peor and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons... - 0% 


Washington: 


M,. mn pot ange of ® ‘into 
Lae Koad Chspel. etc, tt 


Life and Journal of ore, Hester Ann 
By Rev. E. Davies. Reading, Mass.: oli. 
neas BOOK GOncerii.s........ccccecsscseereseeeee 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New Book by Archdeacon Farrar. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS; 


Being Discourses and Notes on the Books of 
the New Testament. 


By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
.1 volume, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
This new work. by this popular author, has but just 
reached us {som sngjand, and cannot ‘but for’ a 


acce present for a ¢ or any 
one seemed in D reiigious books. 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS, 


Selections for the Comfort of Invalids and Mourner#, 
by the author of “Sunshine and Starlight.’ 


Square 1GMO, ClOth,......,..0epeeeerevees sasxeanenedd 40 cts. 
GE Ol rovrescccvesscccoes +0 0950 Cts. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on men of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


39 West 23d Street, New York. 
FOR THE 


“BEST” DICTIONARY HOLDER 


Address, FREEMAN P. LITTLE, 
P.O. Box 169, Previdence, R.L. 
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A list of books in all departments 
of literature suitable for Holi- 


day Gifts. ° 
By GrorGE W. CABLE, 


The Creoles of LOMISaMa, scesor or «The aren’ 


dissimes,” “‘ Old Creole Days,” etc. 1 vol., quarto. 
Richly Illustrated. Extra cloth, $3.50; full gilt, 
in a box, $5.00, 


A Collecti f Cl 
Stuf and Nonsense, Comie sy Pictures ‘on 


Rhymes. 1 vol,, 8vo, $1.50. 


“If anything more mirth-provoking has over been 
printed, we have not seen ive "—Art A matew 


The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood of 
Great Renown in Nottinghamshire, 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD 
PYLE. One volume, quarto, cloth, $3.00. 


“Our ideal of a Christmas Souvenir,”—Harper's 
Magazine. 
Edited by his wife. 


Poems of Sidney Laier, With sasemoria vy 


WILLIaM Hayes WARD. 1 vol.,12mo, Witha Por- 
trait. $2.50, 


THE NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WRIT- 
INGS OF DONALD G. MITCHELL, 

M Far t Eig’ 00d A Country Book, |! vol., 

y Qt GAGE WOO, t2mo. 1.35. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

BOUND TOGETHER, A SHEAF OF PAPERS, 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 

OUT OF TOWN PLACES, 

SEVEN STORIES, WITH BASEMENT AND ATTIC. 

DREAM LIFE, A FABLE OF THE SEASONS. 

WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD, 

DOCTOR JOHNS. 


[The Set, in a Box, 10,00.) 


The Common Sense Household Calendar, 


By Marion HARLAND. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Thi. Calendar contains on the daily leaflets cooking 
ae F by Marion Harland, hints for the table, 
adapte e various seasons, suggestions with 
Se “to the different | tg of domestic 

an 


Bermuda An Tiyl of the Summer Islands, 


Brg guise C, R. Dorr. 1 vol., 1émo, with maps, 


the Bulk Bayer Christmas ANNA, sum. 


dred pages, profusely illustrated, with newly de- 
signed cover, 10 Cents, postpaid, 


Frontispiece —Hébert's “ Vierge de la Déliverance,” 
Engraved by KRuUELL. Contributions from DonaLp 
G,. MITCHELL, J, D. CHAMPLIN, JR., W. M. LAFFAN, R. 
H. STropparp, GER KIORDAN, GEORGE PARSONS 
Latunrop, H. H. BovEsEnN, H. W, Mabie, Mr. H. C. 
BUNYER, FRANK K. STOCKTON, RossireER Jounson, 
Mrs, BURTON HARRISON, and DANIEL C. BEAR 


The subscription price of The Book Buyer, Sie: 
ing Christmas Number, is 50 Centsa year. Now 1s 
THE TIME 10 SUBSCRIBE, 


New Books for Young People. 
The Old-Fashioned Fairy Book, sos" tian. 
son. With many quaint illustrations by Miss Ro- 
sina Emmet. 1 vol., square lé6mo, @2.tu. 


The Story of Viteau, P.2%xx ® Szocaroy 


1 vol., 12mo, Illustrated 
by R. B, Birch. $1.50. 


The Boy's Library of Legend and Chivalry. 


Edited by Srpnry LANIER, and Richly Illustrated 
by Fredericks, Bensell and Kappes. 
THE BOY'S KING ARTHUR. 
THE BOY'S FROISSART, 
KNIGHTLY LEGEN Dis OF WALES. 
THE BOY'S PERCY. 
Four vols., cloth, uniform binding, price, per set, 
$7.00, Sold separately, price, per vol., $2.00. 


Queer Stories for Boys and Girls, 


EGGLEsTON. 1 vol.,12mo, $1.00 


American Boy's Handy Book; or, What to 
Do and How to Do ft Pra2eaca REM. 


Illustrated by the 
author. $3.00. 


FOR THE LIBRARY: 


The Correspondence and Diaries of John 
Wilson Croker, Secretary to the Admiralty 


from 1809—1830, etc.,etc, Ed- 
ited by Louts J, JEnN1InGs, With portrait. 2 vols., 
8vo, $6.00. 


“Avery ingereeting and remarkable literary monu- 
ment,”— 4, Y, Tribune. 


“A valuable addition to the authentic materials 
for the political and iiterary Rater of ~ first half 
of the present century.  Ouarter iy Review. 


The Middle Kingdom A Burvey of the eine 
» Government, Literature, 

Social Life, Arta, and History of the Chinese Em- 
pire and ite Inhabitants. With Illustrations and 


a new Map of theEmpire. By S. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
LL.D. 2 vols,, Svo, $9. 


Peter ‘fhe Great, Emperor of Russia, 


A study of Historical Biography. By EuGENE 
Scnuyrer, Ph.D., LL.D. 2 vols.,8vo. With more 





By Ep. 
WARD 


than 200 Superb Illustrations. $10.00, 
Thomas Carly ho? me Faoves, 





12mo, $8.¢0. Cheap edition, 2 volumes, $3.00. 


Life Of Lord LAWTENCE. screw, x.4.-Iate Pet 


Smita, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Trinity College. Assistant Master at Har- 
row School. 
8vo, 85.00. 


The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, 


By his son, Lieut-Col. J. F. Maurice, 2 vols., 8vo, 
with Portraits, $5.00. 


English Verse A New Collection of Euglish 
‘ 


Poetry. Edited by W. J. Linton 
and R. H.sTopparp. Aseries of five small vol- 
umes, 12mo, about 350 pp. each. Price, $1.00. The 
set in a box, 85.00. 





I. Chaucer to B \. 
Century tik Bonnie a ay Lyrics of the J Nineteenth 
Scenes and Characters. “ve Translations, 


*,” These books sale 
be sent, pout Pres, on recat A ALA on ha 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


143-1745 Broadway. New York. 


With Maps and Portraits. 2 vols.,: 


STANDALD SETS OF BOOKS 


ling Value for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Published and for sale by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & s0K,|° 


714 Becndoy, (pearly ep opposite New 


New Editions of Standard Authors, 


Printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and half-calf extra. 

(Each Set in a neat Box.) 

At less than one-half the former prices. 


AN EMINENT CRITIC SAYS: 


* Indispensabl the Library or ny consider- 
able collection ne for, 2 oD histary fig A metal litera- 


inst aniaza, ithe etc., aya tie’ 


Edgar A. ‘Poe's Complete Works. 


bee Life end Introduction. By Richard Henry 
dard. Illustrated with a New Portrait on Steel 
tthe yo salen from life). Etchings from Origi- 
clea fe, eB tanieet esto pees 
Prin: q , 
ly for t po »., Cloth, to, 


competently L eateed, 


ete, 
a p 





reason 
Y¥. Commercial. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 


Including “ Elia " and * Eliana,” the last sontain- 
ing SS the | wy uncolioctee writi at of 


ourd, with 
Life. Steel p portrait, eeloth $4 3 vols. 
83.75 per set (reduced from $7.50). 
Hallam’s Complete Works, 


GED Editions of 
Continereens otk iuriwnd, — bedevedd 2 vols. 
Middle f seseseeed VOLS, 


e Ages of Europe. ol 
Literature of Rurope.c moth seececesee ed VOLS. 
87.50 per set (reduced ‘from $17.50). 
Macaulay’s Essays. With a Bio- 
grevhical and Critical I troduction from the well- 
nown pen of Mr, ipple. Printed from 
the Riverside plates 7%, ype). 3 vols., 3,000 
pages, with index of 656 pawes, and steel portrait, 


cloth, 83.75 (reduced from $9). 
ew Complete Works. 
BRI por EDITION, COMPRISING: 
The History of England, clo 
Critical, H Kt. and sisceliaiicou 
Speeches and Poems, clot 
#10 per set, pean from $20). 


Milman’s Complete Works. 


© MPRISING: 
History of the Jews, cloth........ 
History of Christianity, cloth. ood b 
History of Latin Christianity, cloth. ..../. need 4 vols, 


$12 per set (reduced from $24.50). 
Disraeli’s Complete Works, 








Curiosities of Literature, cloth......... Koveces +++ .8 Vola. 
Amenities of Literature, cloth... ..........++-0++. vol, 
Calamities and Quarrels of , cloth...... 3 | vol, 
Literary Characters, Men ot Genius, cloth...... 1 


$7.50 per set (reduced from $15). 
Michaud’s History of the Crusades 


8 vols.,cloth. New ofition. with a supplementary 
chapter, by H. B, Mabie, $3.75. 
Copies sent on anar price, by express, charges 
prepaid, by 


A.C.Armstrong & Son, 714 B’dway, N.Y. 
A. 8, BARNES & OO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 


HARPER’S PERLODICALS. 








ARPE. AGAZINE, 
HA RPE i+) ah 
HARPE: 





ARPES wy TAly pmor “ u 
2 ARP ERS 1G PROP LI a disies 
Bd of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE Ai. Y. 


DR. HAMMOND’S NOVELS. 


I. 


Doctor Grattan. 


A NOVEL. By Witi1am A. Hammonp, M.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


In “ Doctor Grattan ” the author has availed himself 
of his great experience in mental disorders, which 
often lead to incidents of the most romantic and sur- 
prising kind. In certain phases the story is therefore 
unique, The scene is laid in Northern New York, near 
the Adirondacks, 


TAT. 


A NOVEL. By Witu1am A, Hammonp, M.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“It possesses the great merit of being interesting 
from beginning toend. The characters are striking, 
and several of them have an element of originality; 
the incidents are abundant and effective, the situa- 
tions are well devised, and if there is not much 
intricacy in the plot, there is a certain bustle and 
rapidity of movement which answers instead of more 
complicated machinery.—New York Tribune. 











For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 

SOMETHING NEW AND UNIQUE. 
s CALENDAR FOB 1885, 


r Blessed Lord's Year" gives 366 Demon stra- 





wicked, c 
Handsomely lithe 
cents, And w 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO., Limited, 
THE E “FOR-GET-ME-NOTS” SERIES 


OF MINIATURE TEXT BOOKS. 
de = Author of * eying avp Nieut Watougs,"' 
h tiny v olusne hes Introduction and Hymn by 


mine he Author te eae ‘ext eat yh ! 


he lin- 
dees of ea covers are ifferently L. 
stag, MQUOE MNO veering 
d natural 


(226th T' 
Divine Promises. 
ete 


ecorated with Forget-me-nots in the 
Tent Book’ aoe very page 


. Clo 
eiranscn tarcee in gold an A pice, Gite 
BIBLE Hic ARTSEASE. A vapors 
IDEN Gk 
Goins on Sram. Tei 
Sec ore 99 hh Golden Ears 
UPERI DITION, i ld iy 
GREEN ekae Dally Text Book tor’ faa fouth,. Bvery 
Me | ea colors, with G Green are 


ey deh with Rverlasting 


loth, 





‘ort and Every 


SuPer ITION, nted ot d and col 
bound a8 White "Vell jum, stamped in wold, gilt 
A EN TRIPLET OF BIBLE PR “Bibl 
of it-me-Nots,” ** Bible He ee. a 
rain,” in a Case. | ye “A Bi se uist” or 


s “with Best — 


THE STORY OF it DEWDROP. (Handsome 
and four colo: lates.) Small quarto, clot: 


and silve: L 
THE ANCHOR OF OPE AND. THE HE HAVEN OF F 
tor 


Mor Ls jrezte an 
BIRTHDAY REGIST lores Reais PERE SAND Mix xt MooKs, 
*RED LET re : re 
ged ruling eA an "Origin Nex erases 
THE teas gL. YEAR. With Selections trom 
aucer to HP  , Illuminated Tittle- 

ba Fro’ Mepioce, 1, 
“LINKS OF MOR 


ion % ee spl oud 


Da ys AS text ag 
MIs HAVERGAL'S eens TEXT Page, Mena 
8 pover an anne 
eeu ts Tee Aad a a 
01 cus , 
~oonteroae prRe ING =. = 
ys ri ang Texte and eymen y ¥. 


*KEBLE BIRT DAY BOOK. With Bel ons from 
‘THOMAS REM (pis BIRTHDAY Bi Ook wi 
Selections from the “ Imitation of heise lath 


d ted, 5c. 
The first viz may be had in several varieties of leather 
Those marked * have Blank Spaces for filling in 
names 


784 ras YORK, 
i BAUTIFULLY BOUND 
a amasils a es 
. ee 


This book will be one of the most popular and suit- 
able gitt-books for a boy orgirl. Dr. Newton, in this 
portrait gallery, is at home, genial and good. 


IN AFTFR YEARS. A uel to “ Thro 
Winter,” by the author of *On the Way 
etc. 12mo, iliustrated. Price, $1.50. 





bh the 
ome," 


All who have read “ Through the Winter,” will wel- 
come this book. 


Winter,” * On me’ ona 
oe Three 12mo by Bx a box. ie ke only 


VD r, John Ellard the 
onto y Ohta hs ‘revised and é 


The royalty on the sale of this book is donated by 
the author to the Newsboys’ Aid Society of Phila, 


16mo, cloth. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents, 
ER THREE WINIFRED P AUB B 
ae Giberne, author of “Gwendoline.” iame, 
cloth, ‘Tilustrated. 806 pages. Price, 61:35. 
S FROM THE TREEOF LIF Hon efi: 
Lave A verse of Scri an with Bwords prod. 
or iliustration for every day pe zeae. — 
cloth. Gilt side stamps. o> ce, 60 cents. 


1985, The four 1s 
rib in Life. Lilus- 


a Supdey our, 
for 1684, in one volume, bound incl cloth, Price, $1.00. 


SUNDAY AT HOME, 1884, 
ott this way gator magazine will 


— The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


manse, 


the Lem v aR 


| 

Save money by sending for a copy of ou 
Grand Holiday Catalogue before buying 
your Christmas Presents. Whether for young 
or old, nothing is so sure to please as a hand- 
some book, and our catalogue places an almost 
endless variety before you to select from, at 
from 30 to 50 per cent. below the regular retail 
prices. Send your address on a pustal card, and 
a copy will be sent by mail FREE by 

Estes & Lavniat, 


301 and 305 Washington 8t., 
(Opp. “ Old South.”) Boston, Mass. 


Francis Pavkman’s New Work: 
MONTCALM and WOLFE. 
Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, price 

$5.00. For sale by all Booksellers, 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


YEAR BOOK OF 
eT eae oe aan Ete. tor 1885. 


ae NRE ee 


1192 Chestnut Street, Phils. ; 
10 Bible House, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & 00'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Suitable for Hollday Presents. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


New Edition, Compiete in Seven Volumes. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A 
new edition, revised throughout by the author. In7 
volumes, globe &vo, cloth. In paper box, $12. Each 
volume, @1.75. 


A Special Edition of the same on hand-made paper, 
and in elegant binding. (Sold in Sets only.) Price, 
024.00. 

Vol. 1. party Poems. 

Vol. 2. Lucretius and other Poems. 

Vol. 3. Layits of the Kin 

Vol. 4. 7 Princess; and Mau 

yo 4 Enoch Asden and ip Mer Memoriam. 
ol. ary; au arold 

Vol. 7. Balieds an other Poems, 

No book lover can take into his hands any one of the 
seven volumes of oS 8 new edition without 


their new form. The mn Bg of an ideal volume 
especial) of book of intimate poetry to b be s kept at 
ya 
ed an in ¢ Ak Boston Daity dvert deer. 
hese are examples a “the powentne process which 
the laureate's poems are continually undergoing, and 
which is the more marked in this edition for the rea- 
son that all the ms appear to have received what 
is meant tc be a final revision.— Philadelphia Times. 
sie edition fille every condition that an intelligent 
collector qoute demand. The paper, the type, 
the Tuk being simply perfect, aad perfect on account 
of their pompzicl y. No English edition hitherto 
ublished will compare with it, and certainly no 
erican edition that we have ever seen.—/ndepen- 


Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kings- 
ley's Novels. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES 


KINGSLEY. 
A New Collected Edition, with additions. Two 
volumes, globe 6vo, $3.50. 


This edition, which is uniform with the well-known 
Eversley Edition of the Novels, has been carefull 
vised by Mrs. Kingsley, and a few new puems added. 

e first voluine contains the “ Saint’s Tragedy,” and 

the second “Andromeda,” and Miscellaneous Poems, 
arranged for the first time in chronological order, the 

pT place of composition being given wherever 


By the author of ” John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH CORNWALL. 


By the suthor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
numerous illustrations by C. Naprer Hemy, Medium 
4to, cloth, gilt, 64. 

text is one of the most delightful examples we 

ve of what may be called sincere and minute travel 

iterature. The boek is a handsome one, and one 

Y, in ite substance of the eare and laborexpended 
uponit—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser 

The volume is one of the most -. <0 and fiepeing 

os the AF ‘ r) of the year, ond will be op 

pleasing souvenir for those patie it 
eGornteh Coast. —Boston Daily Advertiser. . 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Illustrated by WALTER CRANE, 
“There is no more acceptebl ite 
thep Mre, i Molesworth." Literary Worl Id See chitéven 


Molesworth is one of the cameron tof KE 
Meh writers for girls.""—Sunday- ‘school Tim 4 of Ene- 


TELL ME ASTORY. i6mo, $1.25. 
“CARROTS";: justa little bos. 16mo, $1.25. 
CUCKOO CLOCK. 16mo, $1.25. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. lé6mo, $1.25. 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. lémo, $1.25, 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. lémo, $1.25, 
ROBY. 1é6mo, $1.25. 

The above seven volumes, in paper box, 87. 
SUMMER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 81.60, 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. Illustrations by Walter 

Crane, lémo, $1.25. 


Mr. A, ©, Swinburne in the Nine’eenth Century 
writes: 

“Bince the death of George Eliot, there is non 
whose touch is so exquisite and masterly, Fy) 
fe so thoroughly according to knowledge, whose 
bright and sweet invention so fruitful, so truthful, 
or #0 pevepttyl as Mrs, Moleaworth’s. An y cha apter 
of he Cuckoo Clock,' or the enchanting : haven- 
tures at Herr Baby." is worth a shoal of the very best 
Rovele Geqteg wi the characters and fortunes ot 
mere adults. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND, 

By Mas. Mo.eswortn, author of “ Carrots,” “Two 
Little Waifs,” etc., etc. With illustrations by 
Walter Crane. 12mo, $1.25. Just published. 

ed Amons the many de lightful books which will re- 

ri vl “hon Mrs. Mol vorth's pi stty 
es » 0 

“Christm: Free fend. ‘Boston Courter. shcaend 

“A boo! to pase younser readers open their eyes 

wige with delight."--Hoston Saturday Evening Ga- 


“A very deliehttul book for the coming holi 
Will be a great favorite with brigh hte hideny % 
~— Boston Home Journal. 





By the author of “Camping Among Cannibals.” 


CHARLIE ASGARDE, 
The Story ofa Friendship. By ALFrep Sr. Joun- 
stom, author of “ Yamping Among Cannibals.” 
With illustrations. 12mo, $1.50, 


** Will doubtless be one of the most 
books of the season. It isa stirring ep lexelting tale 
pion ipwreck and life in « desert ‘Sand. "—Chriatian 


ver likes ‘Robinson Crusoe’—and who does 
not like is pretty sure to like * ” 
nat like eit Bzpreas, y e* Charlie Asgarde 


BY MRS. WEBSTER. 
DAFFODIL AND THE CROAXAXI- 
CANS. 

A Romance of History. By AvauaTa Weperen. 

18mo, $1.50. Ready. 
SPECIAL FINE ART (DOUBLE) NUMBER FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 
Price 30 cents. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZI 


AZINE, 
DECEMBER. 

Containing Eight Full-Page Illustrations and arti- 
eles by Austin Dobson, J. Comyns Carr, Henry 
James, W. E. Norris, Hugh Uonway, etc., etc., 
profusely illustrated. 

Also, NOW READY, Volume I , handsomely bound in 
Cloth, colored édges. Price, $2.50, 
bad Sqpoughi yotume js , fee 

uteated Wezanle e the first of the 


MAC & CO., 


112 4th Ave., New York. 





Books Make the Best Presents. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD EXAMINE. 
For Grown Folks. 


De Amici#’ Holland and Its Peeple. The su- 
perb Zuyder Zee edition, with etchings, $15 and 


es. 

The Land of Rip Van Winkle. By Searing, Lau- 
ber and Heinemann. 4to, cloth, 60 plates, 85. 

Nadaillac’s Prehistoric America. Octavo, with 
219 cute, 85. 

Prose Masterpieces trom the Modern Essay- 
ists. With portrait. 8 vols. $7.50 and $3.75. 

Weise’s Discoveries of America. Octavo, with 
curious maps, $4.50. 

The Princess Alice of England. Memoir and 
Correspondence. With portrait, $2.25. 

The Natshell Series. Comprising Wisdom, Phi- 
losophy, Sentiment, Epigrams, Proverbs, and Wit 
and Humor. 6vol¢., oblong 3?mo, cloth, $3; calf, 
in oaken case, $12. 

Historical Cartoons from Punch. Half a Cen- 
tury of English History. 147 Cartoons, 12mo, $1 25 

Gindely’s Thirty Years’ War. 2 vols., octavo, il- 
lustrated, 84. 

Steven’s Life of Gustavus Adolphus. Octavo, 
with portrait, 82.50 


For Young Folks. 


Piatarch for Boys and Girls. Quarto, fully il- 
lustrated, 83. 

Herodotus for Boys and Girls. Quarto, fully il- 
lustrated, $3. 

Bayard Taylor’s Views Afoot. Quarto, illus- 
trated, $3. 

Campbell’s American Girls Home Book of 
Work and Play. Quarto, 140 cute, $2. 

Herrick’s Wenders of Plant Life. iémo, fully 
illustrated, 81.50, 

Songs and Rhymes forthe Little Ones. Edited 
by Morrison. 8vo, $1.76. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers. 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


*,.* Putnam's Holiday List of Good Books for Old 
ond Young sent on application. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Dally Strength for Daily Needs. “ As thy Days 
80 shall thy Strength be.” A selection for every 
day in the year, selected by the Editor of “Quiet 
Hours.” 18mo, Cloth, price $1.00; limp seal or 
calf, 83.50. 


Festival Poems. A Collection for Christmastide, 
the New Year and Eastertide. Square lémo. Cloth, 
red edges, price, 81.25; limp calf, $3.50. 


Euphorion,. Studiesof the Antique and Mediaval 
in the Reuaissance, By Vernon LEE. Two vol- 
umes, demy 8vo, cloth. Price, $5.60. 


Days and Hours in a Garden. By E. V. B, 
With very pretty suggestive vignettes by the au- 
thor, Mrs. BoyLe. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
$2.00. 


Jack Archer. A Tale of the Crimean War. By 
G. A. Henry, author of “The Boy Knight.’ 
With 16 illustrations, 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.60. 


Tip Cat. AStory. By the author of “ Miss Too- 
ge)'s Mission,” and “ Laddie.” 16mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


Spinning Wheel Stortes. By Louisa M, ALcort, 
author of “ Little Women." With twelve initial 
illustrations. 16mo, cloth. Price, 81.25. 


The Hunter Cats of Connorloa. By HELEN 
Jackson (H. H.). With illustrations. Square, 
12mo0, uniform with the same auther’s “ Letters 


from a Oat,” and “Mammy Tittleback and her . 


Family." Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


AfSe¢ Change. AStory. By Fiona L. SHaw, au- 
thor of “Castle Blair,” “Hector,” and “ Phyllis 
Browne."’ With illustrations. lé6mo,cloth. Price, 
81.u0, 


Our Great Benefactors. Short Biographies of the 
Men and Women most Eminent in Literature, 
Science, Philanthrophy, Art, etc. Edited by Sam- 
VEL ADAMs Drake, With nearly 100 portraits em- 
blematically embellished. Small quarto, cloth, 
Price $3.50, 

The Browns. A Juvenile Story. By Mary P. W. 
Smiru, author of “ Jolly Good Times” and “ Jolly 
Good Times at School.” 16mo, cloth. Price, 81,00. 

Suwanee River Tales. By SHerwoop Bonner, 
With a Memorial Sketch by Sophia Kirk. Illus- 
tratea by F. T. Merrill, 16mo,cloth. Price, $1.25, 

Ramona. A Story. By Heven Jackson (H. H.). 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The Making ota Man. By Rev. Wm. M. Baker, 
author ot “His Majesty, Myself,” being a sequel 
to that book. I6mo, cloth. Uniform with 
* Blessed Saint Certainty,” Price, $1.25. 

Every-Day Life and Every-Day Morals. By 
Groraes L. CHaney. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Yor sale by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
or ee publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge 
from the best stories, not 
and pictures for little folks in oa 





»: 


ten years of Sr. Nicuo- 
Las Magazime. An “0° 300 pages 
ideal hoo ~ 4 and 500 illustra 
p> tions ; colored frontis- 
piece, exquisite binding. 
oe ae edition, 15,000. Price, $2. 
All dealers, or Tue Century Co., N. Y. 


‘HEN-CYCLOPAEDIA BRENTANO” ! ! 


make $500 yearly to Ste tuple, clear an 12 ? ony 


cise ‘directions, BR ANC aS 
Square, New York Gitv a}, 8Union 








THE BEST SINGLE SET (OP BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 





THE 
* AMERICAN 
CYCLOP4ZEDIA 








ANNL ANNI 
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A LIBRARY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
SUPPLEMENT EDITION OF 1884. 


INDORSED by the MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES for 


ITS ACCURACY AND FRESHNESS OF INFORMATION, 
ITS INTEREST OF STYLE AND METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
ITS AMERICAN CHARACTER, 
ITS CONVENIENCE OF FORM, 
ITS IMPARTIALITY, 
ITS CHEAPNESS, 


The only Cyclopedia that gives full and Latest Information on Every Subject. 
Sold only by subscriptions. Specimen Pages, Prices, and Terms furnished on applica- 
tion. 


THE . 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


Tue Popurar Science Montnty for 1885 will continue as heretofore to supply 
its readers with the results of the latest investigation and the most valuable thought 
in the various departments of scientific inquiry. 

Leaving the dry and technical details of science, which are of chief concern to 
specialists, to the journals devoted to them, the Monruty deals with those more gen- 
eral and practical subjects which are of the greatest interest and importance to the pub- 
lic at large. In this work it has achieved a foremost position, and is now the acknowl- 
edged organ of progressive scientific ideas in this cquntry. 

The wide range of its discussions includes, pin. other topics : 

The bearing of science upon education; 

Questions relating to the prevention of disease and the improvement of sanitary 
conditions ; 

Subjects of domestic and social economy, including the Introduction of better ways 
of living, and improved. applications in the arts of every kind; 

The phenomena and laws of the larger social organizations, with the new standard of 
ethics, based on scientific principles ; 

The subjects of personal and household hygiene, medicine, and architecture, as ex- 
emplified in the adaptation of public buildings and private houses to the wants of those 
who use them; 

Agriculture and the improvement of food-products; 

The study of man, with what appears from time to time in the departments of 
anthropology and archeology that may throw nes upon the development of the race 
from its primitive conditions. 

Whatever of real advance is made in chemistry, geography, astronomy, physiology, 
psychology, botany, zoblogy, paleontology, geology, or such other department as may 
have been the field of research, is recorded monthly. 

Special attention is also called to the biographies, with portraits, of representative 
scientific men, in which are recorded their most marked achievements in science, and 
the general bearing of their work indicated and its value estimated. 


Volume XXVI began with the November number, but subscriptions may begin at any time. 


Terms : $5.00 per annum. Single copy, 50 cents. 





New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street 
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OUT TO-DAY. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 
CONTAINING 


LOVELY CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 
Rich and Seautiful Costumes for the Opera, . 
and Parties, Wool and Cloth Suits, the Newest 
Shapes of Winter Hats and Bonnets, 
Colored Plates of Fashions for 
Ladies and Children. 

The January number contains the commencement of 
a new story entitled 
PHYLLIS’ PROBATION. 

By the author of “A Great Mistake,” “A Fatal 
Dower,” etc. Also the continuation of 
Lester’s Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

The conclusion of 
A Week in Killarney. By **The Duchess.” 
Also the continuation of 
THE BELLE OF SARATOGA. 

BY MRS, LUCY BAROALL COMFORT; 


Sworn to Silence; or, Aline Rodney’s Secret, 
BY MRS. ALEX. McVEIGH MILLER. 


THE NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR is 
for sale by all newsdealers. It will also be sent, peat 
age prepaid, for 25 cents per single copy. The sub- 
seription ia is $2.50 per year. Address GEORGE 

> 2/ Vandewater Street, New York. 

(P. O. Box, 3751 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 


Cincinnati, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
FOR TOURISTS IN FLORIDA 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. 


By DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL, author of the 
** Book of the Black Bass.” Illustrated by G. W. Pot- 
ter and uthers. 12mo, 264 pages, cloth, price, $1.50. 








In this book the author gives a faithful account of 
his personal experiences during two winters passed in 
cruising round the coast of Florida, with excursions 
into the interior, as viewed from the standpoint of an 
angler, a sportsman, a yachtsman, a naturalist anda 
physician. 

Dr. Henshall writes with a ready pen ina spirited 
style, and his book will serve as an excellent summer 
companion for all who are interested jn travel and 
sporting adventure; wLilefor those who may con- 
template a winter's sojourn in the delightful regions 
described, it will be aninvaluable suggestive cuide. 
To anglers and sportsmen it 1s particularly attractive 


Cook’s Synopsis of Chess Openings, 


A Tabular Analaysis. By Wi1LL1AmM Cook, of the 
Birmingham Chess Club. Reprinted from the latest 
English Edition, with a Supplement containing 
American Inventions in Chess Openings, together with 
Fresh Analyses in the Openings since 1882, a list of the 
Chess Clubs of the United States and Canada, etc., 
etc. By I. W. Mruuer, Chess Editor of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette. %vo, pp. 270, cloth, price, 82, 

The Rpslish Edition is reprinted without altera- 
tions. The American part of the work consiste of 
American variations and Gambits, and also a review 
ot Ane e Novelties that have been advanced in 
any part of the world during the last three years, il- 
lustrative games from recent Internaticnal Chess 


Congresses, and important matches, with hints on Cor- 
respondence, Games, etc., etc. 


BENNER’S PROPHECLES OF UPS AND 
DOWNS IN PRICES. What Years to Make 
Money in Pig Iron, Hogs, Corn and Provisions, New 
Edition, ¢iving the results for 1876 to 1884, and “ Pro- 
vphecies ” to 1900, by SamvuEL BENNER, an Ohio Farmer, 
18mo, cloth, price, $1. 





Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW BOOKS 
For the _ Holidays. 


The Red Wall. viewer, A Tale. 
By the author of ‘The Wide, Wide 
, hi EES 
The Shoes of Peace. By Anna B. 
IN ciniss catniendpetsciuasoncusunbica’ as 15 
Shadows. Scenes and incidents. in 
the Life of an Old Arm Chair, byghe 
Author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 1 00 
Bible Promises. Sermons to 








Children. By the Rev. Ricnarp 

(OS) 1 25 
The Children’s Summer. Mat- 

I seisiicab bi easaad aan aan akin s 1 25 
The Epistleto the Hebrews Ex- 

plained. By Rev. Samuet T. Low- 

EN NG eR eee 00 


ptt 7 Commentary on the 
Bible. 3 vols. 4to. clotn.. 

Another edition, in large type. 5 v8, “Ato. cl. 15 00 

Still another edition, 9 vols, 8vo, cloth.... 20 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*."Any of the above, except Henry’s Commentary, 


sent by mail, repaid, on receipt of the price. 
Send for our Holi ¥ Catalo e - 


Af : PRIZES for SHAKESPEARIAN 


SiAKESPEAWIAINA'Paisd [ESSAYS 


ELSON’S) , 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 

APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 














A MILLION READERS. 


Every Week in the Year. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


For Young People and the Family, 


Send $1.75 for a year’s subscription, 
ind receive the numbers free to January 
ist, 1885, and a full year’s subscription 
from that date. Specimen copies and 
Announcement free. Address 

PERRY MASON & CoO., 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Cupples, Upham & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 





HEIDI: 
Fler Years of Wandering and leerning. How she 
Used What She Learned. ory for Children 
and those who Love Children. From the German 
of “Spyri,” by Mrs. Papnos Brooks. 668 pages, 
2 vols.in one. 12mo, gold cloth, elegant, $2.00. 
We leave it with our eat unqualified indorsement. 
We never saw or read a more entertaining, clovating, 
ana faultlessly written book.— Baltimore Hera 
TEN DAYS IN THE JUNGLE, 
A Record of Eastern Travel. By J.E,L. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
ANNOUCRAKA. 
By IvaN TURGENEF, Translated by Franklin Ab- 
bott. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 
To the last degree delicate, pathetic, beautiful.—J/. 
. Nation. 


TH! mY WIDOW WISE. 

ovel. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
Pe... of the pbove mailed, postage paid, on receipt of 
price, Send for our complete talogue 


____ 283 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. _ 


** It seems to me very near the perfection of a 
hymn and tune book, Its judicious selection is 
accompanied with the merits ef clear type both of 
letter-press and music, valuable indexes, and 
charming binding.” —Rev. Howarp Crossy, 
D.D., New York. 


LAUDES DOMINI, 


A SELECTION OF 
SPIR(TUAL SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Dr. Robinson’ s latest church music book, 








** This collection must prove an advance on 
anything yet published in meeting the taste and 
wants of many of our congregations.” —N. Y. 
EVANGELIST. 

Churches contemplating the adoption of a new 
hymn and tune book should not fail to examine 
both ** Laudes Domini ” and “Spiritual Songs for 
Church and Choir,” the two leading books of 
to-day (both by Dr. Robinson). They differ in 
some important respects. We publish ‘nem, and 
also the best hymn books for the prayer-meeting 
and the Sunday-school, and selections for respon- 
sive readings, etc. Weare glad to send further 
information to inquirers. THe Century Co., 

83 East 17th St., New York. 


A Volusble Gi for a Minister, 


OF DR. EDERSHEIM’S 


LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE 
MESSIA 


i] 

Issued in England last year,and now reprinted in 
this country, the Congregationalist says: 
** The author has cuematnes meme more for ~~ sacred 
theme than Cony id for the life of 
Paul; more than any other man, or aa other men 
together, Sor the life of lives; more than any scholar, 
leaking his special training - peculiar fitness, 
could ever have hoped to do for it 
THOSE DESIRING AN APPROPRIATE GIFT FOR A MIN- 
ISTER OR INTELLIGENT LAYMAN, WILL FIND THIS 
GREAT WORK ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO THEIR PUR- 
POSE. 
2 vols., 1700 pages. Cloth, 86.00. By Mart, $6.50. Or 
in half calf, 310.00. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE METHODIST CENTENNIAL 
CONFERENCE. 





Tae Conference in commemoration of 
the centenary of the organization of Ameri- 
can Methodism, December 25th, 1784, met 
in Baltimore, on Wednesday of last week. 
The Churches represented were the Metho- 
dist Episcopal with about 1,800,000 com- 
municants, the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
with 900,000, the African Methodist Episco- 
pal with 400,000, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion with 300,000, the Colored Metho- 
dist Episcopal with 155,000, the Canada 
Methodist with 165,000, the Primitive Meth- 
odist with 4,000, and the Independent with 
5,000. Other Methodist bodies did not par- 
ticipate. The delegates, part of whom 
were laymen, were appointed on the basis 
of two for every 15,000 communicants. 
The Conference opened with a full attend- 
ance. 

The preliminary exercises, which were 
of a very interesting character, took place 
Tuesday evening, December 9th. The dele- 
gates assembled in the First Methodist 
Church, which is the successor of Lonely 
Lane Chapel, when the Christmas conference 
of 1784 was held. Bishop Andrews, on be- 
half of the Committee of Entertainment, 
made the address of welcome. He spoke 
very felicitously of the humble beginnings 
of Methodism, and of its wonderful growth, 
of the power of its organization, of its 
creed, of its ministrations to the pour and 
negleeted, and of its spirit. He described 
the Methodist Episcopacy as unique, 
modern in a sense, yet created in conform- 
ity with ancient usage, scriptural, and yet 
refusing to find in the Scripture any 
authoritative prescription of itself, amen- 
able to the will of the Church, transcending 
diocesan limitation, and though affecting 
no titles of honor, insignia of office, and no 
lordship over God's heritage, never failing 
to command the affection and reverent es- 
teem of the Church. After a unique speech 
in reply from the venerable Dr. McFerrin, 
of the Church South, and Prof. J. C. Price, 
of the African M. E. Zion Church, there 
was a communion service conducted by the 
bishops and ministers of the Northern aud 
Southern branches, in which black and 
white participated, kneeling side by side in 
Christian tellowship, 

The Conference opened Wednesday 
morning. Dr. John 8. Martin, of. the 
Church South, Dr. D. C. John, of the North- 
ern Church, and Dr. B. I. Tanner, of the 
African M. E. Church, were elected secre- 
taries. Bishop J. C. Granbery, of the 
Church South, presided at the first session, 
and Bishop R. 8. Foster, of Boston, preached 
the opening sermon. It was very long, and 
would make not less than ten columns in 
minion in Taz INDEPENDENT. It was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention, and was 
regarded by all who heard it as a sermon of 
great power. He pleaded for the greatest 
freedom in criticism, and contended that 
only what is true in Christianity is perma- 
nent. Creeds must change. There has 
been no perfect creed. There probably 
never will be. Every creed must change or 
become obsolete in parts. Calvinism, with 
all its great substauce of truth; could 
not float its error. If this be true of the 
creed, it is much more so of forms and 
methods and expressions. Thcy must adapt 
themselves to the changing conditions of 
society. He insisted on the supreme im- 
portance of a consecrated, cultured, and 
spiritual ministry, and exhorted the Church 
to keep close to humanity, and care for the 
poor and the neglected. 

In the afternoon the first papers were 
read—one on the ‘‘ Work of the Christmas 
Conference,” by Prof. Jobn Miley, D.D., of 
Drew Seminary, the other, on the ‘‘ Person- 
nel of the Christmas Conference,” by Prof. 
H. B. Ridgaway, D.D., of Garrett Biblical 
Institute. The latter was a skillful sketch 
of Bishop Asbury and his colaborers; the 
former was a statement of the doctrine of 
Methodist Episcopacy. Wednesday even 
ing the. general topic was Missions, and 
eight or nine churches were open in various 
parts of the city, two speakers being 
allotted to each. These were intended to 
be popular meetings. They were well at- 
tended. 

The sessions of the Conference proper 


” 





were held in Mt. Vernon Place Church, an 
elegant and commodious structure in the 
heart of the city. The attendance was al- 
most uniformly large. Thursday evening 
the Conference held a session to receive 
fraternal delegates from the Methodist 
Protestant and Bible Christian Churches. 

The Executive Committee, which made 
preparations for the Conference, was ap- 
pointed as its Business Committee. To it 
all communications and resolutions were 
referred, andit selected the presidents for 
the various sessions, distributing the honor 
equitably among the various Churches rep- 
resented. 

We subjoin the program of essays and 
essayists in full, excepting for the first day, 
the proceedings of which have already been 
described. 


Seconp Day.—‘‘ The Superintendency of As- 
bury, and What it Did for Methodism,” Jesse 
Boring, D.D.; ‘The Relations of John Wesley 
to American Methodism,” Alfred Wheeler, D.D. ; 
“Statistical Results—Membership, etc.,” D. Dor- 
chester, D.D. ; ‘‘ Statistical Results—Educational 
and Financial,” J. H. Carlisle, LL.D. 

Tainp Day.—‘ Methodism in 1784 and its Out- 
look,” J. D. Blackwell, D.D.; ‘‘ Methodism in 
1884 and its Outlook,” O. H. Warren, D.D.; 
“Causes of the Success of Methodism,” B. F. 
Lee, D.D. ; ‘‘ Possible Dangers to Future Metho- 
dism,” J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

Fourtu Day.—* Rise and Progress of Metho- 
dism in Canada,” J. A. Williams, D.D. ; ** Metho- 
dist Pioneers and Their Work,” Prof. C. J. 
Little ; *‘Is Methodism Losing its Power over 
the Masses?” Bishop 8. T. Jones, 

Firta Day.—‘*The Aim and Character of 
Methodist Preaching,” A.8. Hunt, D.D. ; ““Metho- 
dist Means of Grace,” Bishop L. H. Holsey; 
“The Doctrinal Unity of Methodism,” Anson 
West, D.D.; ‘‘Guards to the Purity of our Doc- 
trinal Teaching,” R. N, Davies, D.D. 

Sixta Day. —‘* The Four Points of Methodism 
—Heart Conversion, Assurance, Christian Expc- 
rience, and Sanctification,” J. E. Evans, D D.; 
**The Influence of Methodism ou Other Denomi- 
nations,” J. M. King, D.D.; ‘‘ Value of the Press 
to Methodism,” B. H. J. Fry, D.D.; *‘ Value of 
the Periodical Press to Methodism,” O. P. Fitz- 
gerald, D.D. 

Seventu Day.—“ Place and Power of the Lay 
Element in Methodism,” H. P. Walker, D.D. ; 
‘What Methodism Owes to Women,” J. M. 
Buckley, D.D. 

A remarkable feature of the Conference 
has been its deep fraternal feeling. It 
would not be surprising if a movement 
toward organized union were to grow out 
of it. 





scicliliaaiataatilainiinaiti 

A CABLE dispatch to the New York Herald 
says: 

“All Italy is alarmed at the numerous priestly 
scandals which have recently come to light. Nearly 
every day the details of some shocking occurrence 
are published in which a priest is concerned, and 
the popular mind has become fairly saturated with 
the idea that an epidemic of clerical crime prevails 
throughout the kingdom. At Marcellina, a small 
village in the North of Italy, near Rivoli and Turin, 
a sacristan, named Progetti, fatally stabbed a priest 
with a dagger for eloping with his wife, and on ap- 
peal refusing to surrender her. At Pozzone, near 
Caserta, seventeen miles from Naples, the Mayor of 
the village stabbed a cure for seducing his sister, 
At Marirella, near Civita Vecchia, a captain in the 
Navy, Damed Gelli, discovered that criminal rela- 
tions existed between his wife and daughter and 
the village priest. Gelli killed his wife with a sti- 
letto, but did not molest her betrayer. He was tried 
for murder, and was sentenced to five yedrs’ im- 
prisonment. In the Via Lungara, at Rome, a priest 
named Angelo Lardi, seventy years of age, has been 
arrested for stabbing a maiden who resisted his ad- 
vances, The above are the most prominent of the 
many crimes which have occurred, and the feeling 
of abhorrence and disgust has latterly become so 
pronounced, and threats of popular vengeance so 
loud, that even the walisof the Vatican were not 
proof against them. It is now authoritatively stated 
that a cardinal, holding high office, has, finally, but 
with great diMculty, succeeded in bringing the 
whole matter of these scandals to the notice of His 
Holiness, the Pope, who showed intense concern 
and mortification at the details that were laid 
before him. He at once ordered a searching inquiry 
into the whole question of priestly purity, and asked 
that nothing be left undone that would tend to re- 
lieve the Church of the odium which has been cast 
upon her by her unworthy sons. Italian free-thinkers 
are gloating over these clerical misdemeanors, and 
point to them as proving that the Church is rotten 
to the core.” 


While we should be glad to believe that the fore- 
going is merely ‘ sensational,” the recollection 
of the proved unchastity of so prominent an 
ecclesiastic as Cardinal Antonelli, the prime 
minister of Pius IX, compels the belief that the 
dispatch is not an exaggeration. 


-+»+The Rev. James Woodrow, D.D.,::who 
filled the chair of the Perkins Professorship in 
the Columbia (8. C.) Theological Seminary, was 
expelled from that institution on Thursday last 
by the Board of Directors of that institution. 
A dispatch to the New York Herald, printed on 
Friday a.m. last, says: i: 











ont 





“‘The twelve directors met here and adjourned 


- over till to-day without coming to an agreement. 


To-day the meeting was one ef the greatest interest. 
Dr. Woodrow was requested to resign his chair in 
the Seminary. This demand he positively refused 
to comply with, stating that the action of the Board 
was unlawful and he did not recognize their author- 
ity in the premises. He requested them to order a 
trialin accordance with due forms of Jaw, and he 
would answer before that tribunal. He held that 
the proceedings of the directors were revolutionary, 
The Board thereupon peremptorily expelled Dr. 
Woodrow from the faculty of the seminary and de- 
clared his seat vacant. This was done by a vote of 
8 to 4.” 

A recent lecture on evolution was the direct 
cause of this action. The dispatch to the Her- 
ald, in explanation of the matter, says : 

“The views he enunciated in treating of this 
question drew down upon him the denunciation of 
a large and influential element in the Presbyterian 
Church. He was arraigned before the Board of 
Directors of the Seminary, and required to answer 
the charges which had been preferred against him 
by some of the strait-laced and orthodox Calvin- 
ists. He was charged with teaching certain doc- 
trines touching the question of evolution that were 
at variance with revealed religion and antagonistic 
to the Church’s standards.” 


...-A new Roman Catholic University is to be 
established at Salzburg, in Austria. It is 
charged that in the existing universities of that 
partof the empire, the German Liberal Party 
has become so powerful that the anti-Catholic 
feeling is dominant. ‘ In many faculties” says 
the Germania, “scarcely a single Catholic oc- 
cupies a chair ; and thus the future pbysicians, 
awyers, government employ¢a and teachers are 
trained entirely by men who are infidels and 
haters of the Church.” It was felt that a new 
Roman Catholic university had become a ques- 
tion of life and death, and steps have been taken 
toward its organization. Salzburg is a beauti- 
ful and healthy mountain city, and the Catho- 
lics of all Austria and Germany are expected to 
work together in laying the new foundations. 


...-Apparently the determined protest of the 
English conservative papers against the choice 
made by the trustees of the Hibbert lectureship 
during the past year to deliver this course “ in 
defense of Christianity,” as was the testator’s 
design, has had but little effect on these au- 
thorities. The Frenchman, Renan, the Anglo- 
German, Max Miiller, and the Dutch Kuenen, is 
to be followed by a German of the same spirit 
and character. The lecturer for the next year 
is Professor Pfleiderer, of the theological facul- 
ty in Berlin, one of the most pronounced and 
radical adherents of the Protestanverein, He is 
an erudite scholar and elegant writer, always in- 
teresting and instructive, even when he does not 
convince, 


....The question having arisen in the Scottish 
Episcopal Synod as to the validity of ordinations 
by Bishops of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
a resolution was adopted declaring “that ordi- 
nation received from these schismatic bishops 
referred to cannot be accepted as valid; but 
that, on the other han1, there being some doubt 
in some minds upon the point, “rendering abso- 
lute ordination open to objection, we deem it 
right and wiee that in such cases reordinvation 
should be administered under a hypothetical 
form,” and a committee was appointed “ to com- 
municate with the English archbishops and other 
competent advisers upon the question involved, 
and to report thereon to next Synod.” 


...-The statistical summary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States for 1884 is as fol- 
lows— to wit : 780 ministers, 1,461 congregations, 
192,940 confirmed members, 106,093 uncon- 
firmed members, 13,527 infant baptisms, 1,135 
adult baptisms, 9,746 confirmed, 5,555 received 
by certificate, 141,654 communed, 2,315 dis- 
missed, 59 excommunicated, 1,546.names erased, 
4,645 died, 1,360 Sunday-schools, 114,004 Sun- 
day-school scholars, 164 students for the minis- 


try, $127,284.52 contributed for benevolent pur- 
poses, and $747,725.45 contributed for congre- 
gational purposes. 


....The Evangelical Alliance has published 
its lists of topics suggested for the Week of 
Prayer, Jan. 4th—11th, 1885. The heads are as 
follows: Sunday, Jan. 4th, sermons on ‘“ The 
Good Fight of Faith”; Monday, Praise and 
Thanksgiving ; Tuesday, Humiliation and Con- 
feesion; Wednesday, Prayer for the Church ; 
Thursday, Prayer for Families and Instructors 
of Youth; Friday, Prayer for the Nations; 
Saturday, Prayer for Missions, Home and For- 
eign ; Sunday, Jan. 11th, sermons on “ Waiting 
for the Lord’s Appearing.” 


....The twenty-fifth anniversary of the ap- 
pointment of Archbishop Lynch to the Metro- 
politan See of Toronto was celebrated in that 
city Dec. 11th. Many high ecclesiastics from 
abroad were present and many Protestant resi- 
dents. Before his elevation to the arch-episco- 
pate, Archbishop Lynch was engaged in mission 
work. He once rode on horseback from New 
Orleans to New York. 


veseThe Archbishops and Bishops compos- 
ing the late Plenary Council in Baltimore, 
have issued an extended pastoral epistle. 
It is too long for us to give even an abstract of 
it, but it will be read with interest by the 
thoughtful student of history as revealing the 
currents of thought and opinion in the Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic body. — 





Music. 





Tue Philharmonic Society gave their second 
concert, this season, on Saturday night. The 
regular patrons, and that portion of the outside 
public, amongst which the small proportion of 
available seats is to be divided up, crowded the 
Academy of Music in every section. Here 
Fritz Giese was the soloist. The new symphony 
in F Minor, by Richard Strauss, is a sweet, 
graceful, not at all a strong composition, the 
chief merits of which are the author’s rigorous 
observance of classical form in every detail. He 
has plainly studied the best models and adhered 
to them absolutely. An example is his Scherzo 
(a very happy series of musical ideas), the devel- 
opment of whichis first part, second part, trio, da 
capo, and the little coda concluding is technically 
faultless. The Andante is thematically weak, 
and the same thing may be said of the bustling 
finale. The orches'ration is not at all remarkable 
—good capellmeisterwerk, The remaining num- 
bers of the program were Beethoven’s ‘‘Corio- 
len” overture, a concerto for violoncello, by 
Robert Voikmann, and Schumann's ‘‘ Rhenish,” 
Symphony (fourth, in E flat, Opus 97). Mr. 
Thomas, or the direction of the Society, seem as 
perfectly unappreciative of the want of variety in 
their stock selections as they have been for some 
years, nor when they put a novelty on the bill 
has it lately been a good choice. We are in 
despair of them, Anybody would think that 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and Wagner had 
only composed half a dozen—no, not so many— 
works apiece which could be played in a concert 
room. In the performance of programs the 
Philharmonic leads New York ; in making them 
up itis behind all the others. The London Phil- 
harmonic fell into the same paralysis of judg- 
ment years ago, and has bitterly rued it ever 
since. Look sharp, gentlemen of the New York 
Philharmonic Society! ‘An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 


....The operatic performances at the Metro- 
politan continue to attract the same degree of 
public attention and are certainly not less worthy 
of it. So far, ‘‘Tannhauser,” ‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘* Wilhelm Tell” and “Fidelio” have been the 
best done, three of the four unqualifiedly Ger- 
man operas in music and integral spirit, and 
Rossini’s masterwork entirely such in dramatic 
scope and coloring. In Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni” and Meyerbeer’s **‘ Huguenots” Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s artists have not been nearly so successful. 
Another representation of the last named work 
on Friday evening was decidedly stronger and 
more even then the earlier hearing. Herr 
Schott isa fine Raoul. Frau Welde made her 
American début on this oc2asion, and sang and 
acted with a good deal of artistic effect in the 
third and fourth acts, but for the most part 
showed a nasal and hard quality of voice, sym- 
pathetic only in the lowest register. Her dra- 
matic peformance seemed strained and artificial 
until the very last movements of the fourth act. 
Seconded splendidly by Herr Schott, Frau Welde 
then seemed to forget herself entirely in her 
part, and deserved the recall that followed the 
falling of the curtain. The same evening was 
selected for the début of a newsoprano, Fraiilein 
Bely, who has a very sweet and perfectly trained 
voice, admirably adapted to the florid Italian 
music of Marguerite de Navarre. By the by, 
the curtain was raised on the fifth act; and 
then, after a sort of tableau, accompanied by 
some musketry discharges, went down, not a 
little to the bewilderment of the audience, who 
did not expect Mr. Mapleson’s unwarrantable 
precedents to be followed, and hence did not 
know whether the opera was over or not, until 
the gas began to be turned off, and the orches- 
tra to put up their instruments. 


. ..e The New York Philharmonic Club, the mem- 
bership of which is derived from the Philhar- 
monic Society’s force, began its fisual series of 
chamber-music concerts on Tuesday of last week. 
The Club have done more for the cause of cham- 
ber music in this city than any similar associa- 
tion, and one reward of their labors is reaped by 
larger audiences each Winter. Their playing 
was excellent at this concert and applause fre- 
quent. Mrs. Emil Gramm was the vocal soloist. 
A new trio, by the Bohemian composer, Anton 
Dvorak, was given—a little work full of elaborate 
and spasmodic brilliancy, too often superior in 
idea to the means of expressiun selected—that 
cardinal fanlt of nearly all modern trio and quar- 
tet writing. Infact, we think that it is time the 
orchestral writers of our day quit turning their 
hands to chamber music. We realize more deep- 
ly each season the correctness of the dictum that 
Beethoven closed the book of chamber music 
and that nobody, not even Schumann, in the 
famous Quartet and still more remarkable Quin- 
tet, has been able to add to itinkind. The 
Club played Beethoven’s Opus 18, No. 2, and that 
spoiled one for anything else on the bill. 


....Miss Jeanne Franko, a young violinist, 
some of whose relatives have been valuable 
players in the best local orchestras for many 
years, gave a concert in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of the 9th, with the assistance of Fraii- 
lein Slach, of Dr. Damrossh’s company, Mr. Al- 
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exander Lambert, pianist, and Signor Ronconi, 
basso. The entertainment was successful in all 
respects, and enjoyed by an audience compli- 
mentary in numbers and interest. Miss Franko 
has evidently studied hard since last year. Her 
bowing is firmer, her tone purer, and she gives 
more expression to her phrasing. She played a 
concerto of Wamatanape, 


Aews of 1 of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


In Congress, during the past week, nothing of 
especial importance was done. On Monday, the 
8th, Mr. Townsend, of Ill., introduced into the 
House a joint resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that the House, as 
well as the Senate, shall have a voice in the rati- 
fication of treaties. Mr. Cox, of New York, 
introduced a bill raising the duty on cloth 
cloaks. When asked how this could be consist- 
ent with his tariff-reform principles, he an- 
swered that he believed in “ reciprocal brigand- 
age,” and that if others were to get bounties 
from a protective tariff he wanted his own con- 
stituents to be benefited bv it. Mr. Buckner 
introduced a bill for the suspension of the coin- 
age of the silver dollar. Mr. Cox also introduced 
a joint resolution for the appropriation of 
$100,000 toward the completion of the pedestal 
of the Batholdi statue. On Tuesday, in the 
Senate, Mr. Harrison brought up again the bill 
providing for the admission of Dakota as astute. 
He urged that the population was more than 
350,000, which entitled the state to two members 
in the House, The bill provides for a division of 
the present territory, making the state out of the 
southern portion, and making the northern por- 
tion a territory, with the name cf Lincoln. In 
the House on Thursday, Mr. Hiscox, of New 
York, introduced a joint resolution looking to 
the acquirement by the United States of the 
canals of the State of New York. In the Senate 
Mr. Van Wyck offered a resolution that the rules 
be so amended that treaties concerning matters 
of revenne shall be considered in open session. 
On Friday there was an adjournment over to 
Monday. 





. By the proposed treaty between Nicaragua 
and the United States, the latter undertakes to 
construct a ship canal from Greytown to Lake 
Nicaragua, and one to the Pacific Ocean at 
Brito. In consideration thereof the Republic 
of Nicaragua is te cede to the United States 
the right of way, and also a strip of land 
three miles wide on each side of the said 
canal, together with the ports and harbors of 
Greytown or San Juan de Nicaragua and Brito 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, respectively. 
The absolute ownership, control, and manage- 
ment of the canal is to be in and exercised by 
the United States ; but Nicaragua is to have half 
the tolls, She will, of course, be further bene- 
fited by the development of her resources. As 
the cost of the construction of the canal cannot 
be much less than $100,000,000, and as the ac- 
quisition of territory lying outside of and sepa- 
rate from our present limits is foreign to our 
natural ideas, it is considered doubtful if the 
treaty will be ratified by the Senate. 


.-It is Junderstood at the State Department 
that, unless Congress shall modify the tariff on 
foreign works of art, the Italian parliament will 
this Winter pass retaliatory measures. Congress- 
man Belmont says that, if there were any pros- 
pect of securing a consideration of the subject, 
he should bring the matter before the House; 
but, iu his judgment, nothing short of some 
ttrong action taken by a foreign government 
would convince members of the injustice and 
humiliation to which American artists,are subject 
in the art schools of Europe by reason of the 
present law. 


.-A bill having been introduced into the 
Senate, granting General Grant a pension of 
%5,000 per annum, he has written, requesting 
that it be withdrawn, adding that he should not 
accept the pension if it were granted. It is re- 
ported that some of his friends will make an- 
other effort this Winter to have him placed on 
the retired list of the’ Army, his retirement to 
date from the time he became President. This 
would be better for him than the proposed pen- 
sion. 


DOMESTIC, 


--On Tuesday, the 16th inst., the World’s 
Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition 
was opened in New Orleans, The preparations 
for this exposition have been made on a mar- 
velous scale. It is said that the roofs of the 
seven buildings containing the exhibits would 
cover the entire section of this city bounded by 
Wall Street, Broadway, the Bridge, and the 
East River. A correspondent,writing to the Her- 
ald from New Orleans, gave the following brief 
summary of what the exhibits would be : 

“The cotton exhibits, which will exceed in space 
occupied the ordinary national exposition, will oc- 
cupy com paratively a sma}! section in the aggregate 
mass of exhibits, representing nearly every nation 
and every clime on the earth’s surface. The United 


the most extensive displays; but Europe, Asia and 
Africa will be well represented. Of the United 
States, the South, the West and the Territories will 
occupy the greatest space in the Government build- 
ing. The Southern States regard the Exposition as 
their great opportunity to display their varied re- 
sources. Nearly all of them have made handsome 
appropriations to this end, and will make exhibits 
that will cover every foot of space that the manage- 
ment can give them. The North Carolina exhibit 
alone fills twenty freight cars; the Tennessee ex- 
hibit is as large, while Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, and Arkansas will each fill even 
a larger space, The newer Western States—Iowa, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado—will each make a magnificent display of agri- 
cultura] and mineral wealth, and California applies 
for twice the space that can be given. Minnesota’s 
display alone fills thirty-five cars. In the main 
building, where the corporation and individual. ex- 
hibits will be displayed, the great Central States, 
New England and the older Western Stutes will be 
supreme in the character, variety, and extent of the 
evidences of their unrivaled progress in the field of 
invention and industria] art. One of the most at- 
tractive features of the great Exposition, perhaps 
the most attractive to a majority of visitors, will be 
the department of colored exhibits.” 


...-Ata meeting of the trustees of the New 
York and Brooklyn Bridge, last week, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this Board of Trustees decline to 
accept any of the propositions presented to them, 
looking to the removal from the representatives of 
the two cities of the contro] of the transit facilities, 
or of the traffic upon the Bridge, and that they de- 
cline to consider any other plans having the same 
object in view. 

Resolved, That no action be taken at this time with 

reference to placing horse car tracks upon the 
Bridge. 
The committee of investigation recommended 
that no change in the schedule of tolls be made ; 
but a motion was passed lowering the tolls on 
the roadway to the following extent: For one 
horse and man 8 cents, instead of 5; for horse 
and vehicle, 5 cents, instead of 10; for two 
horses and vehicle, 10 cents, instead of 20; and 
for each horse in excess of two, 3 cents, instead 
of 5. Resolutions to lower the tolls on the cars 
and promenade were rejected. 


.For four months the miners at the Angus 
Coal Mines; in Iowa, have been on a strike, and 
have prevented any new men from entering the 
mines, The managers lately secured injunctions 
against a large number of miners to prevent 
them from further interfering with their busi- 
ness. The sheriff began serving the writs yes- 
terday, and the community is greatly excited. 
So threatening is the phase of affairs that three 
companies of militia have been sent to the 
scene, 


..A number of the Republican ward asso- 
ciations, of Brooklyn, have expelled members 
who voted against Blaine and Logan. The asso- 
ciation of the first ward, where the greatest bolt 
occurred, did not expel the rebellious members, 
but adopted resolutions which provide for get- 
ting rid of bolters in the future. 


..The invention of wooden toothpicks is 
now claimed by a Maine man, one Charles Fos- 
ter, of Buckfield, who began the manufacture 
twenty-five years ago. The trade has increased 
25 per cent. during the last three years, and now 
amounts in round numbers to 3,000,000,000 
toothpicks annually. 


..A visit of Senator Bayard to Governor 
Cleveland, last week, has given rise to the belief 
that the former has been offered the office of 
Secretary of State. 


..New discoveries of gold in Georgia have 
revived the interest in mining there that was 
abandoned at the time of the California dis- 
coveries. 


..Wade Hampton was re-elected United 
States senator in South Gaim, last week. 


FOREIGN, 


..The London correspondent of the Tribun 
writes the following in regard to Egypt, under 
date of December 13th : 


“Complaints of the delays of Lord Wolseley’s 
expedition grow weekly louder. The opinion is 
general that the route chosen is a mistake, consider- 
ing the lateness of the season. Experts, Sir Samuel 
Baker included, now predict that it will be impos- 
sible for Lord Wolseley to reach Khartqm by the 
river before the end of March. The Times, in a 
strong article to-day, remarks upon tie meagerness 
of the news, owing to the censorship of press dis- 
patches, deplores the extreme slowness of the ad- 
vance, criticises sharply Lord Wolseley’s plan of 
campaign, hopes that he may ultimately be success- 
fu), though failure has been courted by waste of 
precious time and neglect of obvious opportunities, 
and estimates the probable cost of the expedition at 
fifteen millions sterling. Other journals take a 
similar view. Inthe meantime Europe postpones 
an answer to the English financial proposals; the 
international tribuna)] at Cairo gives judgment 
agaiust the Egyptian Government for*seizing, by 
Lord Northbrook’s urders, moneys legally payable 
to the sinking fund; end Russia and Germany for- 
ma)ly demand the admission of their delegates to 
the Commission of Public Debt as a protest against 
English action. The English Ministry seem in 





States and the South American republics will make 





.-The report of the aepositions before the 
Madagascar Committee was submitted to the 
Chamber of Depnties last week. Admira] Gali- 
ber, for a long time French commander in Mada- 
gascar, in his deposition said that England had 
tried to bring abou! an understanding between 
France and the Hovas, but had failed, because 
the English in Madagascar refused to be in- 
fluenced even by England, being permeated with 
the traditional English hatred of France. The 
Hovas, he said, would accept a French protec- 
torate were it not for English influence. The 
policy he approved was to occupy the important 
points on the coast with French troops, and so 
convince the Hovas that the French were re- 
solved to uphold their rights. A telegram from 
General Miot, from Madagascar, announces that 
on December 6th, after a march of fifteen hours, 
he captured a second fort, south of Fort Vohe- 
mar. He had with hima force of 1,200 men, 
800 of whom were Europeans and 900 friendly 
natives, He captured five guns of the Hovas, 
200 of whom were slain, The French logs was 
only four wounded, one seriously. 


..A dispatch from Berlin, dated December 
14th, announces that the Congo sub-committee 
has completed its work of drafting a report em- 
bodying the different schemes of nentralization 
which have been proposed. Each delegate of 
the conference has received a copy of the decis- 
ions arrived at by the sul-committee. No decision 
was arrived at in regard to the American pro- 
ject for territorial neutrality. This project, to- 
gether with General Sanford’s railway scheme, 
will probably be presented to the full conference 
on Monday, when Sir Edward Malet, the Eng- 
lish delegate, will introduce the liquor question. 


.. The Imparcial, of Madrid, says that the 
negotiations between England and Spain for a 
commercial treaty with Spain will soon be ter- 
minated. England gets the most favored nation 
treatment in Spain, but not in the Spanish col- 
onies. Sir R. D. Morier, British Ambassador at 
Madrid, assured the Government that Great 
Britain would do nothing to influence America 
in regard to a treaty of commerce. If British 
influence caused the defeat of the American 
treaty now under consideration, it was probable, 
he said, that the English protocol would share 
the same fate. 


. All attempts at mediation between France 
and China seem fruitless. In spite of Prime 
Minister Ferry’s statements to the contrary in 
the French Senate last Thursday, The Pall Mall 
Gazette asserts that Earl Granville did submit to 
M. Ferry the Chinese peace proposals that were 
made to him, What wrecked the negotiations, 
The Gazette says, was the demand of the French 
that they should be allowed to occupy Kelung. 


..A dispatch from Kong Kong, in The Lon- 
don Times, dated Dec. 12th, says: *‘ Affairs at 
Kelung and in Tonquin remain in statu quo, 
General de l’Isle threatens to resign his com- 
mand in Tonquin unless he shall be reinforced. 
Each mail steamer brings more Germans for the 
Chinese military and naval service. One hun- 
dred and twenty-six Germans have already 
entered the Chinese service.” 


..An attempt was made, on Saturday after- 
noon, to blow up the London Bridge with dyna 
mite. No damage was done to the bridge, but 
a considerable amount of glass in the vicinity 
was shattered. No clew has been obtained as to 
the authors of the outrage. 
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A WORD ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 


In this issue we send our Christmas num- 
ber, with our Christmas greetings, to our 
readers. 

With some of them it may be a matter of 
doubt whether the chords that sound loud- 
est in the Christmas festivities are the vi- 
brations of the evangelic song, or the 
echoes of the Roman Saturnalia. 

Be it so. It is much to have hidden even 
a whisper of the angels’ hymn in the heart 
of the world’s jubilation. No doubt there 
is many an earthly element in the motives 
that work in the child’s heart, and wake 
him on the Christmas morning, to spring 
early from his bed and see what gifts 
the wonder-working genius of the day has 
brought forth for him. No doubt there is 
too much money and too little simplicity in 
these gifts, too much thinking of their gold- 
en cost and glitter, and not enough of love 
and home and the heartiness that might 
bring a surer blessing with them, did we 
only put into our gifts just price enough to 
show the tenderness of our hearts, and not 
enough to hide it with their pride and pomp. 
No doubt there is too much feasting and 
roystering and not enough happy dwelling 
on the biessed things of life and home that 
came into this world with the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. 

But in a rongh and hearty way there is 
much that is true in the world’s interpreta- 
tion of the birthday of its incarnate Lord. 
Christ in the world means bounty in the 
land and happiness in thehome. His birth 
is the assurance.ef thrift in our industries, 
of a good store in the larder, of the happy 
enjoyment of our own, and, more than all, 
of the supreme blessing of the home, and uf 





the sacred relations iu which home brings 
us to each other. His birth is the opening 
to humanity of its ‘larger hope,” and the 
consecration of human history and human 
life to the hidden good to which the Di- 
vine child will lead us. 

The loaded tables, the romps, the gener- 
ous extravagance, the affluent giving, and 
the flow of good feeling which make the 
day merry in the home and on the streets, 
are, after all, a true interpretation, which 
commemorate the coming of Him who is 
the Joy of the whole world. 

It was the birth of the Christ-child which 
called the shining hosts into the sky of 
Bethlehem, and it is the celebration of the 
Christ-child’s birth which makes the Christ- 
mas resplendent. Let that idea fade from 
our celebration and all will grow dark and 
dead again. It is not even in the power of 
the generous Saint Nicholas, with all his 
pouches full, to gladden the children’s 
hearts, except as the Divine Babe of Beth- 
lehem comes first to call him to the house. 
Men are ruled by their imagination, and 
nothing ever took so serious a hold on the 
imagination of the world as the child Jesus 
in the manger, except the man Jesus on the 
cross. 

Wecannot afford to lose this divine and 
glorious center from our celebration. He 
is the gladdening heart of the merry Christ- 
mas day. Usher it in with litany and song, 
with hymns of the Nativity, with carols 
and with glees. Art grows beautiful, 
home bright, and life better when the Babe 
of Bethlehem is cradled in the heart of the 
world. 


THE METHODIST CENTENNIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


In quick succession to the Catholic Ple- 
nary Council comes the Methodist Centen- 
nial Conference. Baltimore has a wonder- 
rul opportunity to compare and contrast 
the methods and spirit of the two most 
popular forms of faith inthiscountry. The 
Catholic Council met to give full organiza- 
tion to their Church, the Methodist to cele- 
brate the centenary of their complete or- 
ganiaation; and yet the Catholic is the old- 
est form of Christianity in America. 

There was little enough of pageantry, of 
ceremonial, of impressive forms in the 
opening of the Methodist Conference. Its 
preliminary meeting was in a plain, square 
structure, standing on the site on which, in 
an humble chapel, the Conference assem- 
bled a hundred years ago and gave organic 
life to American Methodism. There was 
no procession; there were bishops but no 
miters, ministers but no vestments, a com- 
munion of bread and wine but no Mass. 
And yet seldom has there been a more im- 
pressive meeting. The large edifice was 
filled. Bishops, ministers and laymen sat 
together as delegates, knelt side by side at 
the simple communion service, and black 
and white, male and female received the 
emblems without distinction or discrimi- 
nation. Probably Baltimore never wit- 
cessed a more impressive scene. On the 
platform as speakers of the evening were 
representatives of Northern, Southern, 
Canadian and Colored branches. A bishop 
of the Church North delivered the address 
of welcome, an honored minister of the 
Church South and a black man made the 
speeches in response, and the audience, 
with the old time freedom and in the old 
time Methodist spirit, interjected tbe fre- 
quent and fervent Amen. It was an au- 
spicious beginning of what promises to be 
a memorable Conference. 

The program, which we need not here 
describe, is designed to bring out the his- 
torical features of a hundred years of what 
must be pronounced phenomenal success. 
There is cause, perhaps, to glory; and no 
denomination under such circumstances 
could well resist the temptation; but the 
Conference is not to adjourn without hear- 
ing of the shortcomings of the past and of 
the failures of the present and being 
warned for the future. There may be in 
the very fact of rapid growth elements of 
danger. The preacher of the opening ser- 
mon pointed to some of these elements of 
danger, and one of the papers was also 
devoted to that good service. A Ohurch 
which can calmly and intelligently survey 
the past, and honestly and courageously 

face the great problems of the present and 





future, gives therein the evidence of a 
pretty vigorous and well-ordered life. 

When John Wesley was asked, What is 
Methodism? his reply was Methodism is 
nothing else than a hungering after holi- 
ness. It was not a doctrinal nor an eccle- 
siastical revolt; it was simply a movement 
in favor of experimental religion. Its prac- 
tical system and its methods are but the 
natural outgrowth of its spirit; and are, 
therefore, well adapted to its work and 
purpose in the world. There is danger 
that too much dependence may be placed 
on the outward and incidental, too much 
reliance on lifeless and inert machinery. 
In the transition from one condition of s0- 
ciety to another, it is possible that some- 
thing of the power of life may be lost. 
Methodism may aspire too much to the 
respectable, may forget its glorious mission 
to the masses, may come to believe that 
wealth and culture are the great objects to 
work for. For these there is already a 
great struggle; for these there are plenty of 
claimants. Methodism may and will share 
in them; but it ought not to part with its 
birthright for them. There is no such 
competition for the poor and vicious. 
Methodism has enriched and elevated those 
classes to a wonderful degree; and now 
there is a suspicion that it is loosing its 
hold on them. On this point Bishop Fos- 
ter is plain and emphatic. He demands 
cultivated, competent, consecrated min- 
isters, abreast of the age in learning, full 
of spiritual power, and blazing with holy 
zeal; but he insists that the Church shall 
keep close to humanity, close in sympathy, 
close in contact, close to the poor and neg- 
lected. Methodism had a wide field before 
it a hundred years ago. It has now a much 
wider field open to it. There are thous- 
ands to-day where there were scores 
then hungering for the holiness which 
Asbury and his co-laborers preached. 
Could Methodism do better in its Confer- 
euce in Baltimore than to consecrate itself 
to them for the next century? 

One of the most pleasing and significant 
features of the Conference is its unbroken 
harmony. For the first time on American 
soil since the great disruption of 1884 the 
two chief Methodist bodies of the United 
States meet together in Conference. Ten 
years ago this might not have been possi- 
ble. The bitternesses of the past are 
buried. In perfect fellowship they come 
together to commemorate their common 
origin, and the black man is welcomed 
to the circle. On Thursday a colored 
bishop presided, flanked on one side by a 
white secretary of the Church South, and 
on the other by another of the Northern 
Church, while a third secretary represented 
one of the African Churches. 

The Conference marks an epoch in our 
Church history. It is a point, in time, 
from which the rise, progress and success 
of one of the greatest religious forces of the 
country may be conveniently and _ profita- 
bly surveyed and lessons of inestimable 
value drawn for the future. 


- ———— — a 


POLITICAL PERSECUTION. 





Many Republicans, of the machine stripe, 
seem now to be at war with all those who 
differ with them. Those who could not 
conscientiously vote for the party candi- 
dates, at the late election, are bitterly de- 
nounced, abused personally, and in many 
conspicuous cases are excommunicated from 
the party. In our judgment this is not the 
way to make friends or gain strength, but to 
make enemies, and drive away permanently 
from the Republican ranks tens of thous- 
ands of the very best men in the nation. 
This is called a ‘free country,” and much 
is said—and justly too—about a ‘ free bal- 
lot”; but some of our Republican friends 
seem to have entirely forgotten these im- 
portant matters. They favor only that 
kind of freedom which suits their views, 
helps their party, and elects their candi- 
dates. The other and better sort of freedom, 
which allows every voter to act and cast his 
ballot as his conscience dictates, is unpop- 
ular just now in some quarters. In the re- 
cent election hundreds of thousands of con- 
scientious Republicans and Democrats could 
not heartily and enthusiastically support 
their own party ticket, as they have been in 
the habit of doing in years past. Some of 
them, however, did do so, but with great re- 





luctance ; others voted either the ‘‘opposition 
ticket,” or for General Butler or St. John, or 
did not go to the polls. As the regular Dem- 
ocratic candidate was elected, those who left 
that party and voted for Butler or Blaine or 
St. John are not condemned very severely 
either by the politicians or the party or- 
gans; but a host of Republicans are almost 
wild with indignation against Mr. St. John 
for his course in drawing away from the 
party such an army of Republican voters— 
enough, in the aggregate, to defeat Mr. 
Blaine ten times over. One would think that 
St. John was a thief or a murderer to see 
what is going on. He is persecuted and 
treated almost as badly as Garrison, Phil- 
lips, and the Tappans were for denouncing 
slavery forty years ago. During the late 
campaign he was maligned and savageiy 
abused for being ‘‘ bought off,” as was 
untruthfully affirmed, in order to defeat 
the Republican ticket. 

This persecution has not yet entirely 
ceased, and, judging from present appear- 
ances, is not likely to do so for some time. 
Hanging in effigy is a very poor way to silence 
such a man as Mr. St. Jobn or any one of his 
stanch and numerous friends. He has kept 
cool, and shown great forbearance all 
through the campaign, but ‘has at last felt 
it to be his duty to nail some of the wicked 
and malicious falsehoods which have been 
told about him. The following commu- 
nication in plain English, is specially 
adapted, we think, to the occasion. 

The Rev. John C. Hanna, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has received from Mr. St. John, 
and caused to be published, the following 
letter; 

“The whole story of the Republican papers 
that I at any time in my life, either directly or 
indirectly, proposed to sell out to the Republican, 
Democratic, or any other political party or or- 
xanization, is simply one of the many infamous 
and malicious lies for which the Republican 
press, during the campaign just closed, has been 
noted. If I had desired to have sold my princi- 
ples for money or office I could have done so 
years ago, and would not have waited to nego- 
tiate with a party that is morally and financially 
ba:z.krupt. In the late campaign, the National 
Prohibition Party defrayed my expenses, and I 
gave to the cause my time and labor without 
money and without price. I am to-day, and 
always have been, comparatively a poor man ; too 
poor to be bought. The Republican Party may 
burn me in effigy and continue its threats of 
personal violence, it may open its floodgates of 
falsehood and vilification and bitterness upon 
me, but it can never swerve me one jot or tittle 
from doing what my conscience tells me is right. 
The campaign for 1888 has already begun, and 
the warfare against the liquor traftic will be vig- 
orously prosecuted, ‘The political party that 
stands in the way of this movement of the people 
in defense of their homes will get hurt. ‘The 
spirit of intolerance exhibited by the Republican 
press to-day is doing for that party just what the 
same spirit did for the pro-slavery party thirty 
years ago. Hanging men in effigy, indulging in 
falsehood and vilification, is nut argument, nor 
will it in this day and age of free schools, Chris- 
tian homes and free men scare anybody or cause 
any one to abandon their principles at the dicta- 
tion of any political party. 

* Joun P, St, Jonny.” 








ALEPPO. 

Axepro (Haleb) is a city of perhaps one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Of 
these one hundred and twenty-five thous- 
and are Moslems, seventeen thousand Ro- 
man Catholics, and eight thousand Armeuni- 
an and Greek Christians. The three fami- 
lies of Protestants need not be counted, es- 
pecially as they are not Aleppo people, 
but come from other towns. Aleppo is the 
capital of the large vilayet of Haleb, which 
is named after it, and which includes such 
important places as Alexandretta, Antioch, 
Aintab, Marash, Zeitan, Albistan, Killis, 
Urfa, and Deir. Constantinople, Smyrna 
and Damascus are the only cities in Turkey 
that can vie with it in importance, wealth, 
and commercial influence. 

There is no Protestant missionary work 
carried on for the peuple of Aleppo. It is 
a field of the first importance; but the 
Churches all pass it by. In ali Turkey 
there is nothing parallel to the neglect 
which Aleppo has suffered. The American 
Board has its flourishing missions to the 
north in the same vilayet, a thousand church- 
members nearly in Aintab, and about as 
many more in Marash, cities of thirty thous- 
and inhabitants, and strong churches in 
Killis, Urfa, Zeitan, Albistan, and other 
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towns; the American Presbyterians occupy 
Beirit, Tripoli and Hums, just to the 
south; our American Reformed Presby- 
terian, Old School, brethren are along the 
coast from Latakia to Mersin; the [rish 
Presbyterians are at Antioch and Damas- 
cus; all about are missionaries, mission 
churches and schools, but nothing at 
Aleppo. 

Not quite nothing. The American 
Board has a native teacher tbere to in- 
struct the children of the three families and 
any others who can be reached through the 
Turkish language. But the language of 
Aleppo is not Turkish but Arabic. That 
Turkish teacher would have about as 
much influence on the people of Aleppo as a 
French governess on the people of Boston. 
The American Board, some years ago, had 
a missionary physician, Dr. Nutting, in 
Aleppo, and he gave American physicians 
afame that is not forgotten to this day. 
There was once an American Reformed, 
Old School, Presbyterian missionary there 
(we trust that we have omitted nothing of 
the name of that excellent if small branch- 
let of Zion) who went into his study Mon- 
day morning and did not leave it till 
Saturday night, and who, on Sunday, gave 
his servant and his cook the results of his 
meditations; but the mission was not a 
success. No visible results remain. 


Somebody will be held responsible before 
God for the religious desolation of Alep- 
po. Some Church in America is greatly at 
fault. Which Church is it? Hardly the 
Church with the long name. That is a very 
small body; and whatever God may require 
of it, he will require more of others. The 
Presbyterians of Syria,with their headquar- 
ters in Beirft, do their work in Arabic, and 
are thereby fitted for the field; but it has 
never really been theirs, and they hesitate 
to adopt it, though asked, five years ago, to 
do so. They say they can hardly supply 
their old stations. The American Board 
has been appealed to year after year by 
their missionaries in Turkey to make Alep- 
po the seat of a strong mission; but the 
secretaries reply that they have done their 
best to find men to go there, and have failed. 
Their missionaries in the region do their 
work in Turkish, and cannot be transferred 
to an Arabic field. The Board would like 
to transfer a missionary from further East, 
where Arabic is used, from Mardin or Bit- 
lis, but no one can be spared. So great 
Aleppo remains empty. 

But what a field that great city is. Al- 
ready American physicians and teachers 
have the highest reputation in Aleppo. 
Missionaries, if able and competent, would 
find the field open to them. If they could 
establish schools there would be none to 
rival them. While the task of establishing 
Protestant Christianity in Aleppo, with its 
fanatical Moslems and its centuries of 
strong Catholicism, would be one requiring 
long patience and much faith, the harvest 
in the end would be a rich one, such as has 
already been gathered in Aintab and Marash 
and Caesarea and Harpit. Probably the 
duty belongs to the American Board with 
its strong constituency of Congregational 
Churches. But the Secretaries say they 
cannot find the men to enter the field. It 
is not the money but the men that are lack- 
ing. What is needed is two men, of marked 
ability, devoted faith, and practical com- 
mon sense, who could give their life-long 
energies to labor in the difficult but most 
fascinating Arabic language. Who will 
volunteer? Perhaps a missionary of some 
experience—some one who could well be 
spared—might be taken from Mardin or 
Bitlis, if a young man were ready to occupy 
his place; and he, with an associate to be 
sent from America, would be sufficient to 
begin the work. But where are the two 
young men of first-class scholarship who 
will come forward? 

The place of power and influence for a 
young minister now, one with brains and 
without crotchets, is in the mission field. 
The young man who goes this year to Aleppo 
may hope to see the day when even the 
Turks will flock by thousands to the Chris- 
tian Church. Now it is only the Armenians 
who accept Protestantism, but the Moslems 
will be coming soon, and when they come, 
they will come in floods. It will be Prot- 
estant Christia and not that of the 
Armenian, or of The Roman Church, which 


they will accept. Who will be on hand to 


gather that harvest? Let this be the last 
time that Secretary Clark shall report— 
We can find no man for Aleppo. 
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THE OFFENSE OF THE CROSS. 


CHRISTIANITY to-day as an organized 

religion is not only not offensive, but it is 

popular. It is patronized and encouraged 

by the world. Many men who are not per- 

sonally united to Christ are the warm and 

hearty patrons of the Churches, or, as we 

may say, of Christianity. Moreover, it is 

no occasion of offense to the world if a 
man or woman becomes a Christian, or, at 
least, makes a formal profession of religion. 

The Christian ministry is a respectable and 
honored profession or calling. The world 
at large stands ready to, and upon the 
whole accords honor to the *‘cloth.” In- 
deed, we heard it recently advanced as an 
argument in favor of the theory that Chris- 
tianity was advancing, that in all lands 
(that is, in all Christian lands) both the 
Church and the clergy were so highly 
honored; whereas, in the early ages, the 
Church was ‘‘a sect everywhere spoken 
against,” and the ministers of the Gospel 
were hated and cast out. In the light of 
these things, has the offense of the Cross 
ceased? Christ taught his disciples that 
they were not to be surprised if the world 
hated them, and warned them, that, as it 
hated him, so it would hate them. Has the 
world changed, or has Christianity changed? 
The Cross of Christ used to be an offense ; 
now it is often worn by the most worldly 
people as an ornament. Formerly the 
world persecuted the Church; now the 
world either patronizes or else is indifferent 
to it. How shall we account for this kindly 
affiliation of the world and the Church? 

If Christianity has undergone no change 
in its essence or principles, and if the un- 
regenerated world has undergone no change 
in its essence and principles, then we do 
not see how the relation between Christ 
and the world can be other than it was in 
the beginning. If the Cross was an offense 
1800 years ago, how is it that the offense of 
it has ceased now? We venture to suggest 
that it is because, as a whole, the Cross has 
been lowered in the hands of the modern 
Church. It does not mean to the individual 
Christian what it once did. It does not 
mean to the world what it once did. It is 
indeed still held forth from the pulpit as the 
sign of God’s mercy to sinners; but the 
deep doctrines of it have largely ceased to 
be insisted upon. The doctrine of sin is no 
more so sharply pressed upon the conscience 
as it once was. Sin is treated more as a 
malady than as an awful offense to God 
and a capital crime against his moral gov- 
ernment, which can only be atoned for by 
the blood of the Son of God, or expiated by 
the eternal punishment of the impenitent 
offender. The doctrine of regeneration by 
the Spirit of God, through faith in Christ, 
is no more sharply insisted upon as the sine 
qua non of entering into Heaven. Reforma- 
tion has largely taken the place of regenera- 
tion. Ethical culture has taken the place 
of Christian holiness. The Cross is no 
longer that by which the believer is cruci- 
fied to the world, and the world to him. A 
life of worldliness, self-indulgence and 
carnal ease, so long as the decencies of re- 
spectable society are not violated, is allow- 
able in most of our Churches, and is the rule 
in many. The preaching of the Cross is at 
long range from the pulpit, and seldom at 
close quarters in or out of it. It no longer 
arouses the conscience or cuts the heart of 
the average sinner who sits comfortably in 
the sanctuary Sabbath after Sabbath. And 
why? Is it not because the separate, holy, 
humble, loving, self-sacrificing life, which 
ought to go along with the doctrines of the 
Cross, as the complement of it, are so 
largely missed in the lives of the average 
professor of religion? 

On the other hand, where the doctrines 
of the Cross are preached fearlessly, and a 
cross-bearing and cross-crucifying life is 
manifest, the Cross is still an offense. The 
preacher is at once characterized as medi- 
geval, a Puritan, ora setter forth of worn- 
out doctrines, not in harmony with the age. 
If, here and there is found a Christian who 
stands for separation from the world, and 
denies the flesh, crucifying it, with ite affee- 
tions and Justs, iy he not at once set down as 








as being morbid and strait-laced? If any 
of our readers desire to find out whether 
the offense of the Cross has ceased, let him 
goand speak to one of his neighbors about 
his soul, and point out to him from God’s 
Word his sin and guilt. He will either win a 
soul or be made aware that his ‘‘ zeal” is 
offensive. If any of our readers wants to 
find out whether the offense of the Cross 
has ceased, let him start from his home in 
the morning with a few tracts in his hand 
and give them away, with a kindly word, to 
those of his acquaintances or others whom 
he may meet, and he will find out that the 
offense of the Cross has not ceased. He 
will be looked upon and treated as an 
amiable fanatic or an impertinent and of- 
fensive intruder, except in those cases 
where his service for Christ shall prove a 
blessing and the means of saving a soul. 


Try it! aye 
THE ANTI-CHINESE LAW. 


A oases has at last reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States, involving the 
judicial construction of the anti-Chinese 
law. A Chinese laborer, who is the party 
bringing the case before the court, was resi- 
dent in the United States on the 17th of 
November, 1880, which was the date of the 
last treaty between China and the United 
States, and prior to the enactment of the 
anti-Chinese laws. He remained in the 
United States until June, 1881, when he 
went to Honolulu, and returned therefrom 
to San Francisco last September. In 1882 
the first exclusion act was enacted, and in 
1884 an amendatory act was also passed. 
Neither of these laws was in operation 
when the Chinaman left the country, while 
both of them had been enacted and were 
operative when he eought to return. 

The question before the Supreme Court 
was whether the law requiring the produc- 
tion of the prescribed certificate, as the 
condition of the right to return, was appli- 
cable to such a case. In regard to this 
question, Mr. Justice Field and Judge 
Sawyer, of the Circuit Court of the United 
States for California, had differed in opinion, 
the former holding that the Jaw was appli- 
cable and the certificate necessary to the 
right of re-entrance, and the latter holding 
that the law was not applicable and that the 
certificate was not necessary. The ques- 








the two judges, was certified up to the 
Supreme Court for a final decision. The 
answer of the court sustains the view taken 
by Judge Sawyer, and is to the effect that 
the act of 1882, as amended by that of 
1884, requiring a collector’s certificate as 
the only evidence of the right of a Chinese 
laborer to re-enter the United States, is not 
applicable to such a laborer, who resided in 
this country at the date of the treaty of 
1880, and who left the country before the 
act of May 6th, 1882, and did not seek to 
return until after the act of July 5th, 1884. 
The right of such a laborer to re-enter the 
United States is secured by the treaty of 
1880, and, as the court holds, it was not 
the intention of Congress to pass a law in 
violation of this treaty right. 

This decision, unless Congress shall 
change the law, exempts a certain class of 
Chinese laborers from the operation of 
the anti-Chinese restriction. All who left 
the United States at or after the date of the 
treaty of 1880, and before the act of 1882, 
as amended by the act of 1884, may return 
to this country without producing the col- 
lector’s certificate, as required by these 
acts. To them the acts have no application. 
We do not know how large this class is; 
but, be it large or small, they are free from 
the operations of the law. 

Mr. Justice Field delivered a dissenting 
opinion, in which he predicted that the de- 
cision of the court would revive the agita- 
tion about Chinamen on the Pacific Coast, 
and expressed the hope that Congress 
would, at an early day, take up the subject 
for further legislation. ‘This sort of intem- 
perate talk by a judge on the bench, who 
happens to be in the minority, was, to the 
last degree, out of place. The court had 
simply decided a question of law according 
to the best judgment of the majority, and it 
certainly did not become him either to re- 
flect upon the court or suggest that Congress 
should amend the law. The law is quite 
bad enough as it is, without any further 








a fanatic, and spoken of even by his brethren 








tion, upon this division of opinion between’ 


A GREAT DAY FOR UNION THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tuxrspay, Dec. 9th, was a gala day for the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York 
City, when the gtately buildings on Lenox 
Hill were dedicated to the Lord. The Alumni, 
invited guests and friends assembled early 
to inspect the Library, Museum, Lecture 
Halland Gymnasium. The Adams Chapel 
was filled with a splendid array of college 
presidents and theological professors from 
many sister institutions, with ministers and 
distinguished laymen and elect ladies. It 
is doubtful whether there has been such a 
gathering of learned divines and princely 
benefactors in America since the sessions 
of the Evangelical Alliance. The devotion- 
al exercises were conducted by Dr. John 
Hall, Chancellor ad interim of the Univer- 
sity of New York, who offered the prayer 
of consecration. President Roswell D. 
Hitchcock delivered a chaste, beautiful, and 
powerful discourse, in which every word 
was a gem and every sentence a cluster of 
jewels. 

His theme was the history of Union 
Seminary, its present position and its future 
prospects. The history was divided into 
three periods revolving around the three 
great names of Edward Robinson, Henry 
B. Smith and William Adams. The first 
gave the Seminary its biblical character; 
the second, its philosophical and dogmatic 
reputation; the third, its great enlargement 
in faculty and endowments. The name 
‘* Union” was explained as designed by the 
founders to express the essential spirit of 
the institution. It was a protest against 
disunion and discord. It was the destiny 
of the Seminary to labor for the reunion of 
the Presbyterian Churches. It combines 
the conservative and the progressive ten- 
dencies in theology. It is catholic in its 
type of Presbyterianism. It is practical in 
its training of its students in the mission 
field of this great metropolis. 

The President touched lightly on the 
great achievements of his own administra- 
tion, but could not refrain from eloquent 
allusions to the benefactors whose recent 
generosity has given the Seminary its new 
home. President Hitchcock is the veteran 
Professor of History of the Seminary. In 
his long service of twenty-nine years he has 
seen the Seminary grow from feebleness 
and poverty to its present great strength 
and an endowment of upward of $2,000,000. 

After a collation in the gymnasium, and 
some two hours spent in the delightful free- 
dom of social conversation, the call was 
sounded for the afternoon meeting in the 
chapel, which was of a congratulatory 
‘character. Letters were read from absent 
friends. The President of the United 
States regretted that his engagements pre- 
vented his attendance, and expressed a 
lively interest in the welfare of the institu- 
tion. Assistant-Bishop Potter sent his 
cordial greeting, in which he said: 
‘*Among your faculty are the names of 
those whom all friends of Christian learning 
may well delight to honor, and to whose 
services I should account it an honor to 
pay my respectful tribute. Hitchcock 
and Schaff and Briggs and their distin- 
guished associates are teachers with a wider 
constituency than that within the bonds of 
their own ecclesiastical fellowship; and if 
we envy you the possession of these stars 
of the first magnitude, it is not because we 
are not willing to rejoice in their brilliant 
beams.” Dr. R. 8. Storrs and others ex- 
pressed regret at their necessary absence. 

The more distant colleges and theologi- 
cal schools sent congratulatory letters; but 
these were too numerous to be read. They 
could only be mentioned in the roll call by 
the Vice-President of the Directors, John 
Crosby Brown. The first institution to 
speak was the mother college of America, 
Harvard, through Prof. J. H. Thayer, the 
successor of the lamented Ezra Abbot. He 
congratulated Union upon its catholieity 
and independent scholarship. He was fol- 
lowed by President McCosh, of Princeton, 
who called upon the theological seminary 
to help the college in efforts to maintain 
classical and philosophical educationagainst 
the attacks of the materialists. President 
Porter, of Yale, spoke of the great religious 
movements which resulted in the origin 
of Union Seminary. President Seelye, of 
Amberst, urged the importance of theo- 
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men and women to overcome, in a hand-to- 
hand struggle, the communistic and infidel 
tendencies of the day. President Carter, 
of Williams, represented that the same spirit 
which in the middle ages reared the great 
cathedral was now doing a noble work in 
erecting institutions of learning. Prof. 
Francis L. Patton, of Princeton, emphasized 
the cordial relations between Princeton and 
Union. Ina keen and brilliant series of 
comparisons he presented the shades of 
color in which they differed, while, at the 
same time, he emphasized their essential 
concord in the great principles of the re- 
formed theology. Professor Fisher, of 
Yale Seminary, called attention to the Union 
of the conservative and progressive forces 
in the history of the Seminary. Professor 
Morse, of Andover, reminded Union of its 
indebtedness to Andover for many of its 
most distinguished professors, and that it 
was now repaying the debt. The lateness of 
the hour prevented the further prolonga- 
tion of the services. 

Union Seminary enters upon a new ep- 
och in its history. It has hitherto done a 
noble work in the midst of the retirement 
and obscurity of the old buildings in Uni- 
versity Place. It is now located in a com- 
manding position on Lenox Hill, in build- 
ings which attract the attention of the pub- 
lic. This will excite a greater public in- 
terest and involve a closer public scrutiny. 
It will attract increased gifts and endow- 
ments. All the wants of the institution 
will be generously supplied. The Semi- 
nary will also have a greater responsibility 
toward the city. It will be expected to re- 
pay the liberal benefactions of the mer- 
chants and bankers and elect ladies of the 
metropolis with ripe scholarship, fruitful 
investigation of the Scripture and Christian 
history, devoted piety and faithful evangel- 
istic work upon the masses of the ignorant 
and the erring. 
LEO XIII ON THE RELICS OF ST. 
JAMES. 


Pore Leo has just issued a bull regarding 
the alleged discovery of the body of the 
Apostle James at Compostella in Spain. 
The history of the matter, as given in the 
document, is as follows. When James was 
slain by the order of Herod, two of his dis- 
ciples, Athanasius and Theodore, fearing 
lest the body should be destroyed by the 
Jews, took it on board ship and landed with 
itin Spain, where, astradition affirms, James 
had preached. Here the apostle’s remains 
were buried, a chapel being erected over 
them,and when his two followers died,they 
were buried in the same tomb, one on each 





side of their master. To this spot pilgrimages * 


were made; but when the barbarians, and 
afterward the Saracens, invaded the coun- 
try, the chapel was destroyed,and the tomb 
remained for a long time hidden. But at 
the beginning of the ninth century, as a 
persistent tradition relates, a star of ex- 
ceeding brightness appeared over the 
ancient crypt, and the light of its 
rays pointed out the burial place of the 
sacred remains, which, on the removal 
of the ruins, were brought to light. A 
splendid church was erected over the tomb, 
and to the neighboring town, in memory 
of the apparition of the beaming star, was 
given the name of Compostella. One of 
the bones of the head was sent to Pistoja, 
where it is still treasured and venerated, 
having wrought many miracles. ‘‘It is 
still,” says Pope Leo, ‘‘ covered with blood, 
having been struck by the sword when the 
head was severed from the body.” Com- 
postella became one of the most famous 
shrines of Christendom. But in the six- 
teenth century, war having broken out 
between the Spanish and English, the latter, 
who had abandoned the true faith for heresy, 
landed on the adjacent coast an army, 
which, wrecking the churches and casting 
into the flames relics and other sacred ob- 
jects, marched on Compostella. The arch- 
bishop secretly buried the hallowed bones of 
the saint. The people, however, continued 
to pray over a certain spot, believing it to 
be the location of burial; and when the 
present archbishop undertook, some years 
since, the restoration of the church, he 
made excavations in this place, and dis- 
covered an ancient coffin, containing three 
skeletons. The Pope appointed a commis- 
sion of inquiry, to make the examinations 
and verifications demanded in such cases, 


tr 


which commission reported on the 19th of 
July last that these are indeed the remains 
of the apostle James and his disciples, 
Athanasius and Theodore. ‘‘ When this 
result was communicated to us,” says the 
Pope, *‘ we experienced a great joy, and 
we thanked the most good and great God 
with all our heart -for having deigned, 
amid the wickedness of the times, to en- 
rich the Church with this fresh treasure,” 
and now “in virtue of our apostolic author- 
ity, and all doubts being removed and con- 
tentions ended,” he approves and confirms 
in this bull of Nov. 1st the decision, arrived 
at regarding the identity of the remains. 
These bones of Compostella must not be 
classed with ordinary relics. The spike 
from the crown of thorns or the lock of 
the virgin’s hair, which the tourist is 
shown in this, that, and the other church, 
has noauthentication beyond the assurance 
of the sacristan, the assertion of the curate, 
or, at most, the certificate of the bishop of 
the diocese. But, in the present case, we 
have the affirmation of infallibility itself 
that there is no mistake about the thing. 
If these are not indeed St. James’s bones, 
then the Pope is not infallible. We fear, 
however, that among intelligent Romanists, 
even of the devoutest class, some doubts 
will arise as to whether a body can be cer- 
tainly identified which has repeatedly been 
lost, and whose recovery becomes possible 
only through the intervention of miraculous 


stars and other such unusual displays. 
—adeiiianaes 
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Editorial Notes. 
Ir has become the custom with nearly all of 
our periodic publications to issue, at this season 


of the year, a number especially appropriate to 
Christmas, 








Tue INDEPENDENT long ago formed 
the habit of thus recognizing the chiefest cele- 
We have pub- 
lished, therefore, year after year, such a Christ- 
mas paper as we thought might help our readers 


bration of the Christian year. 


toward a fuller enjoyment and appreciation of 
all that this birthday implies and suggests, To 
this end have we selected articles and stories 
and poems that might show again the beauty of 
that first night when the Star of Bethlehem stood 
still anda glory arose that should fill the earth, 
The poems and stories of this present issue tell 
again, though with their own peculiar beauty, 
the oft-told Christmas tales. At this time of 
gift-making and gift-taking our Whittier says, 
in the fullness and sweetness of his heart: 
* Richest gifts are those we make, 
Dearer than the love we take 
That we give for love’s own sake.” 


And again: 


“He who, giving, does not crave, 

Likest is to Him who gave 

Life itself the loved to save.” 
The poem is a Christmas lesson of love. Mrs. 
Wallave’s story, also, like all sweet things, must 
teach its lesson, 
would seem to prove the converse of Shelley’s 
line- 


Its sadness and sweetness 


“ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.” 

If, now, among all the poems, articles, an.1 sto- 
ries we publish at this time, some are found 
whose appropriateness is not apparent, we have 
only to say that we offer all such as Christmas 
gifts; and among these gifts we must count 
Austin Dobson’s “ Garden Song” the jewel. 
Finally and withal we wish our readers and 
friends a very Merry Christmas, 





One of the plans of the Mormon priesthood 
for perpetuating and strengthening polygamy 
in this country is that of colonization, espe- 
cially in the territories adjacent to Utah. This 
work has been quietly going on for several years ; 
and in this way Mormons have acquired political 
power cutside of Utah. It is said that two years 
ago full one-half of the members of the ipgishp- 
ture of the Territory of Idaho were Mormons. 
They are reported to be strong enough in the 
Territory of Wyoming to hold the balance of 
power and determine the choice ot a Delegate in 
Congress. They have obtained a foothold in 
Nevada, and havea large and growing settle- 
ment in the State of Colorado. They now num- 
ber about five thousand in the Territory of 
Arizona. About two thousand Mormons settled 
in that territory last Summer. The facts show 
that this movement is not accidental, but the re- 
salt of a.deliberate and well-formed plan deriv- 





ing its inspiration and guidance from the. Mor- 


~ 


sins 





-swo horses may cross for ten cents. 


mon priesthood in Utah. The policy to be 
pursued in dealing with this scheme of propa- 
gandism by colonization is a prompt and 
vigorous administration of the law in all these 
territories and states against polygamy. This 
criminality should be nipped in the bud, and 
not tolerated until it becomes so widely diffused 
as to infest and demoralize the whole com- 
munity. Had this course been pursued in the 
outset toward polygamy in Utah, it would have 
long since been dead there. The Government 
tampered with it and allowed it to grow to 
its present dimensions. This mistake should not 
be repeated elsewhere. Polygamy is a crime in 
every state of the Union and in every territory 
of the United States; and the proper course in 
respect to it is to treat it as a crime and punish 
it according to law. Let polygamists be made to 
understand that there is and is to be no spot in 
this country where they can commit this crime, 
without bringing down upon them the penal 
terrors of law, and it will not be long before 
this lustful fanaticism will calla halt. Let there 
be no half-way work in dealing with it. Stern 
and sure punishment is the only adequate 
remedy. 





Wuexe the new Roman Catholic University 
which is to be built on Miss Caldwell’s founda- 
tion is to be estab!ished is undecided, though we 
understand that the donor herself expresses a 
preference for a Southern locality, as she natur- 
ally might, considering the Southern origin of 
the family. Miss Caldwell’s grandfather was a suc- 
cessful actor, living, we believe, at Richmond ; a 
gentleman highly respected and wealthy. Hisen- 
thusiasm for the stage led him to christen his son 
William Shakespeare, who married Miss Breck- 
inridge, of Kentucky, a sister of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, and went over to the 
Roman Catholic Church. He left a large fortune 
to his children, The university project, to which 
Miss Caldwell’s gift will give an efficient start, 
has been for some time incubating in the mind 
ef Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, the nephew of 
the Arch-Bishop of that name, and we may as- 
sume that his personal intimacy and influence 
may be traced in the decision reached. It is all 
the more to Miss Caldwell’s credit that this step 
is not taken hastily, but has been held under ad- 
visement for some time, while the different ways 
of making so large a sum useful could be consid- 
ered. Its inadequacy to the complete equipment 
of a university is fully recugnized by her; but 
the money is given on the understanding that 
what more is needed is to be supplied vigorously 
and in good faith, This is the wise old-fashioned 
plan of trusting to time and growth, and brings 
the whole project under the full operation of 
the law that a great university must grow to its 
greatness and cannot spring forth fully made in 
@ year. 


Tue refusal of Mi. Depew to be considered a 
candidate for Senator of the United States, in 
place of Senator Lapham, whose term expires.on 
the 4th of next March, leaves President Arthur 
and Messrs. Evarts and Morton as the only 
names prominently mentioned for this position. 
The general understanding is that the President 
would be willing to accept the position, provided 
it can be secured to him with reasonable una- 
nimity, and without any political wire-pulling on 
his part. His attitude in this respect is a digni- 
fied one; and, were he chosen as Senator, we 
have no doubt that his experience as President, 
added to his solid, practical sense, would make 
him an exceedingly able and useful representa- 
tive of the interests of this state in the Senate of 
the United States. Mr. Morton, of this city, 
our present Minister to France, is a thorough 
Republican, holding sound views on the tariff 
question, and, by reason of his familiarity with 
all matters pertaining to business and finance, as 
well as his sagacity and general strength of intel- 
lect, is admirably fitted for the position, and, if 
elected, would make himself a puwer in the 
Senate. Mr Evarts, asa lawyer anda states- 
man, has no superior and but few equals in the 
United States. No one doubts that he would fill 
the office with great dignity and eminent suc- 
cess. Which of these gentlemen shal! be 
selected? We confess that we have no special 
zeal as to how this question is answered. We 
do not know which name would best express the 
preferences of the Republicans of the state. 
Any one of the three gentlemen named would be 
acredit to the state. The Republicans in the 
legislature should so dispose of the question as 
to leave no intestine feuds behind it, and put 
the party in a good condition to win a victory in 
the election of governor next year, andin 1888 
to reverse the defeat of this year. Let the 
preferences of the majority be fairly ascertained, 
and then Jet all other preferences cheerfully 
harmonize therewith. 





Arter a long continued calling fora reduction 
of the tolison the Brooklyn Bridge, action has 
at length been taken by the management, which 
proves beneficial to the rich man with his car- 
riage or to the owner of a horse, but which 
leaves the poor individual, whose convenience it 
is to make use of the cars or promenade, just 
where he was before. A carriage with one horse 
may cross-now for five cents, and a carriage with 
The reso- 


lution to reduce the car fare and the toll on the 
foot-way was lost out of sight. As has been the 
case all along—shameful though it is—the chief 
opposition to the people’s interest came from 
those who are endeavoring to subordinate their 
duty to the public to their duty to themselves 
and to the Union Ferry Company. It is, in- 
deed, a matter of wonder that the incompati- 
bility of acting as trustees and directors in rival 
organizations, such as the Brooklyn Bridge and 
the Ferry Company, cannot be made clear to these 
peculiarly situated and constituted individu- 
als and cause them to resign either the one post 
and interest, or the other. We are inclined to 
think it would be well for the legislature, when 
determining who shall constitute the future 
management of the Bridge, to define the incom- 
patibilities of the trustee’s office with special 
reference to present and future directors of the 
Union Ferry Company. 





ConGREss, in 1882, passed an act to regulate 
emigration, providing that the collectors of the 
various ports of the United States should collect 
from the master, owner, or consignee of any ves- 
sel arriving from any foreign port the sum of 
fifty cents for every passenger brought into any 
port of the United States who is not a citizen 
thereof; that the money so collected should be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States ; and 
that it should be used as a special fund for the 
benefit and care of immigrants and to pay the 
expenses of such regulation. The steamship 
companies bringing passengers to this port have 
resisted the payment of this tax, declaring the 
law of Congress to be unconstitutional. We had 
occasion,a few weeks since, to allude to this ques- 
tion, and then expressed the opinion that the 
law was valid, as an exercise of the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a recent decision, 
has taken the same view; and this settles the 
mooted question about the ‘' head-money tax.’» 
The Court has several times held that the states 
cannot exercise this power, since it belongs ex- 
clusively to Congress ; and now it decides direct- 
ly that Congress has ample power to impose the 
tax. The tax is an incident of its general power 
to regulate immigration; and this power comes 
under its stili more general power to regulate 
commerce, The law was enacted alike in the in- 
terest of immigrants and in that of the general 
public; and the steamship companies, after a 
long and persistent fight against such legisla- 
tion from any source, are at last completely de- 
feated. They must now bow to the authority 
of the law, and pay the tax which it imposes. 





Tue legislature of this state in 1873 passed 
what is known as the “‘ Civil Damages Act,” pro- 
viding that ‘‘ every husband, wife, child, parent, 
guardian, employer, or other person who shall 
be injured in person or property or means of 
support by any intoxicated person, or in conse- 
quence of the intoxication, habitual or other- 
wise, of any person, shall have a right of action 
in his or her name against any person or persons 
who shall, by selling or giving away intoxicating 
liquors, have caused the intoxication in whole or 
in part, of such person or persons, and any per- 
son or persons owning or renting or permitting 
the occupation of any building or premises, and 
having knowledge that intoxicating liquors are 
to be sold therein, shall be liable, severally and 
jointly, with the person or persons selling or 
giving intoxicating liquors as aforesaid, for all 
damages sustained, and for exemplary dam- 
ages.”” The General Term of the Supreme Court 
of this state, in the Fourth Department, recently 
decided, in the case of Rawlins v. Vidvard, 30 
Albany Law Journal, 424, that, in an action 
brought under this statute against the owner of 
a building leased for hotel purposes, and where 
intoxicating liquors ure to be sold, the measure 
of the recovery is limited by the actual damages 
sustained and shown, and that exemplary dama- 
ges are to be awarded only in aggravated circum- 
stances, and then only as a punishment to a 
wrongdoer, and not as a compensation to an 
injured party. The law is a very wholesome one, 
since it makes the sellers of intoxicating liquors 
and the owners of the premises in which such 
liquors are sold liable for the damages which 
any person may suffer from the intoxication of 
any other person as the consequence of the aale 
of such liquors. The law ought to be enforced 
in every case to which it applies. 





Among the recent movements of great promise 
in England, is the White Cross Army, or as it is 
frequently alluded to in less happy terms, the 
Bishop of Durham’smovement. It is immense- 
ly to the credit of this prelate that he has given 
himself so earnestly to it, and we can but think, 
as we note the rapid spread of the organization, 
that it will do much to raise the moral tone of 
society in this country as well as in Great 
Britain, and to favor personal and socia 
purity. The promoters of the movement fel 
that the social evil required to be attacked more 
deeply than it is in such measures as those that 
have proved so efficient at Glasgow. The root 
of the evil is in personal vice, and social ideas 
and feeling about it. This is the field in which 





the White Cross Army propose to work. They 
have begun with great good sense, and promise 
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to be guided and governed by that sense of deli- 
cacy without which little good can come of euch 
endeavors. Their publications already make 
quite a little package of tracts. They have an 
attractive appearance, and are written in tke 
right spirit. They open with Bishop Lightfoot’s 
** Address to the Members,” and with a *‘ State- 
ment of the Movement,” by Miss Ellice Hop- 
kins, The tracts and publications of the 
‘White Cross Series” may be obtained of the 
Messrs. EYP. Dutton & Co., of this city. 





....In our issue of November 6th, we alluded 
to the reports circulating in the religious 
press as to the establishnent of a Female Semin- 
ary at Saltillo, Mexico, by the Southern Bap- 
tists, and of aid and support received by it from 
the Mexican Government. We had some doubt 
as to thia last point, which we expressed at the 
time. The facts appear to be now coming out. 
In an open letter to the Catholic Bishop, Montes 
De Oga, published in the Heraldo Mexicano, she 
representative of the Baptist Board says: ‘You 
say that the state has given us a house, landsand 
money. But the truth is that the whole thing 
was a purchase in which I paid hard cash. The 
Baptists cannot, consistently with their beliefs, 
receive gifts from the authorities.” As to the 
school itself, it appears to be living up to its dec- 
laration of principles, recently given in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, and to be purely a secular school. It 
is even reported that some of the teachers go to 
mass with those of their pupils w ho desire it. 


--The following note of correction speaks 
for itself : 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 5th, 1884, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I was very much surprised when I received to- 
day from a friend of mine a note, cut from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT Of Nov. 20th, which informed me that 
the Liberal movement among the Scandinavians 
had proved a failure, and that I had given up the 
whole thing. I always like to gladden the hearts of 
may fellowmen, and I am sure that this note will be 
received with joy by many of my countrymen; but 
still I cannot let the gospel pass without some criti- 
calremarks. I am, alas! in full health and vigor 
as before. My mission is prospering, we have built 
one church in Brown County, and intend to build 
another one in Minneapolis pretty soon, my hall is 
wel) filled, and I have not the slightest thought of 
giving up. I keep my regular services every Sun- 
day. Respectfully yours, 

KRISTOFER JANSON, 
SCANDINAVIAN UNITARIAN MISSIONARY. 


..Dr. Ward writes from Aintab that he is 
well, and only suffering from the ‘‘ delay, linger, 
and wait” constitution of the Turk. He adds: 


“Only now, this Monday, Nov. 17th, I believe, 
have wegot our animals bought, and we start with 
our caravan al] made up—servapts, cook and all—to- 
morrow. It willtake ustwo days to Carchemish, 
We have five splendid great mules, or pack animais, 
and five riding horses. That means the greatest 
possible speed. Here it is, two weeks after election, 
and we have no news who is elected. A telegram 
reached here a week ago saying both sides claimed 
it, but that is tne last. And now, I fear, we cannot 
learn for two months.” 


Our readers will be glad to know that the edito- 
rial article on * Aleppo” is contributed by him, 
and was written on the ground. 


..It was supposed, when the Hawaiian rec- 
iprocity treaty was negotiated, that it would 
cheapen the cost of sugar to the people on the 
Pacific Coast. The fact, however, turns out to 
be that they have to pay about two cents a pound 
more for sugar than the people on the Atlantic 
Coast. This is the result of a huge monopoly in 
the production and sale of Sandwich Island 
sugar. It is a grave question whether the 
treaty should be continued under these circum- 
stances, especially when the loss of annual rey- 
enue under it is greater than the total value of 
our annual exports to the Hawaiian Islands, 


..The experiment of ‘‘Self-supporting Mis- 
sions” in Africa, by Bishop William Taylor 
(Methodist), will be watched with interest. 
Forty assistants are to sail thence in January. 
We fail to see, however, that the mission can 
properly be called self-supporting, when it is 
officially announced that friends in this country 
have given $13,000 for building purposes, and 


_ further contributions are asked for in ‘‘ building 


material or breadstuffs in bulk from a tin of 
crackers to a barrel of flour.” This is substan- 
tially the way in which all missions are sup- 
ported, 


..Dr. Hermann L. Strack, the well-known 
professor extraordinarius of the Berlin theological 
faculty,and probably the most prominent among 
the younger generation of Semitic scholars in 
Europe, has just received from the University 
of Leipzig the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. The diploma states that this was done 
‘* propter insignem indefessamque operam, quam 
accuratissima codicis prophetarum Babylonici 
editione atque aliis libris ad criticam sacram 
spectantibus theologiae biblicae praestitit.” No 
European scholar better deserved this honor. 


--Genueral Grant, learning that Senator 
Mitchell had introduced a bill into the Senate 
placing him on the pension list, wrote a letter 
to the Senator asking him to withdraw the bill, 





and saying that, under no circumstances, would 
he accept a pension, “even if the bill should 
pass both houses and receive the approval of the 
President.” In deference to his wishes Senator 
Mitchell has withdrawn the bill. We should 
like to see such a tribute paid to the great ser- 
vices of General Grant. 


...-Lord Wolseley must certainly write a 
book on ‘‘My Winter on the Nile.” He will have 
the advantage over the thousand and one tourists 
who have written under the above title, in that 
he has pushed beyond the usual limit at Wady 
Halfa, and has maintained a progress that all 
must envy, who have enjoyed the motionlessness 
of the dahrbeeyeh. A description of a Nile jour- 
ney is nothing unless it dwells upon the laziness, 
the idleness, the do-nothingness of the life. 


.. There is no doubt that a large number of 
Irishmen, who had hitherto been Democrats, 
voted with the Republican Party at the last 
election. Their main, if not sole reason for 
doing so was their opposition to free trade and 
their belief that protection is best for the 
interests of the working class. Judging from 
the recent address of the Irish Protective Associ- 
ation, these Irishmen have gone over to the 
Republican Party to stay there. 


..Another great victory for the French in 
Madagascar! Five guns captured and two hun- 
dred Hovas killed! The report submitted in the 
French Senate, last week, recommends that posts 
be established among the Hovas to convince 
them of the determination of France to remain. 
General Miot, who is on the spot, believes, ap- 
parently, that the best way to ‘‘ convince” the 
Hovas of French authority is to kill them. 


..Mr. James Tanner, the Tax Collector of 
Brooklyn, last week received and gave a receipt 
for ‘‘conscience money” to the amount of 
$2,300, from a tax-payer who declined te give his 
name, but who, having by his own confession, 
cheated the city out of this amount by the non- 
payment of taxes, was compelled by his con- 
science to redress the wrong. That man’s con- 
science did him a good service. 


..Congressman Chalmers, who ought to 
know something about Mississippi politics, last 
week introduced a bill into the House of Repre- 
sentatives ‘‘to restore a Republican form of 
government in Mississippi.” The bill has gone 
into the hands of the Judiciary Committee, 
which is the last that will be heard of it. 


....The Columbus Board of Trade estimates 
that the strike among the Focking Valley 
miners has damaged the business interests of 
that city[to the amount of $3,511,000, while the 
immediate loss of the miners in wages has been 
not less than $500,000. The general fact is that 
strikes never pay for what they cost. 


..Late Friday afternoon a breathless messen- 
ger announced in the office of THz INDEPENDENT 
that Benjamin F. Butler was dead! And the edi- 
tors mourned. A moment later came the an- 
nouncement that the deceased was another than 
the illustrious leader of the People’s Party. And 
the editors still mourned! 


....Senator Sherman expresses the opinion 
that the Republicans, who form the majority in 
the Senate of the United States, will not offer 
any partisan opposition to the appointments of 
President Cleveland, but will consider and dis- 
pose of them upon their merits. This is clearly 
the proper course to pursue, 


. Judge Deady, in the Circuit Court of the 
United States, recently decided that State 
Courts have no jurisdiction over criminal acts 
committed within the boundaries of Indian 
reservations, These reservations, though within 
the territorial limits of a state, are not subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof. 


....Bishop Spalding’s sermon on the work 
of the Plenary Council states that education has 
been an important topic in the deliberations of 
the Council. The parochial schools are to be 
graded and improved, so as to compete, we sup- 
pose, with the public system, and a great Ameri- 
can college is in view. 


..Tbe New York Times tells how it suc- 
ceeded in getting the text of the Spanish treaty 
from Madrid, which it published last week. The 
achievement is a brilliant one in journalism, and 
was accomplished at the cost of $6,416. The 
people owe the Times a debt of gratitude for the 
service. 

.-The Supreme Court of the United States 
having declared the head money tax to be consti- 
tutional, it has been suggested that Congress 
should raise the tax from fifty cents to a dollar, 
so as to make it cover all the expenses of afford- 
ing proper care to immigrants, 


..We regret to find an errorinthe thirtieth 
line from the bottom of the second column on 
page 10 in the article on ‘Some Recent Books 
on Socialism.” For Professor Gronlund read 
Professor Brentano. 


..Among the “heads” of the final decrees of 
the Plenary Council is one on “lotteries for 
Church purposes.” It is to be presumed that it 
is condemnatory. These lotteries have disgraced 


CHRISTMAS. 

Our columns are crowded this'week, as scarce- 
ly ever before, with holiday advertisements, to 
which we invite the special attention of all our 
readers. Goods are cheap in all directions, most 
of them cheaper than ever before, and now is 
the time, before the ptessure of buyers is great- 
ly increased, to provide for Christmas and New 
Years, If you cannot visit New York in person. 
send your orders by mail, direct to our adver- 
tisers, who will give the same prompt attention. 
We print this week forty pages of reading 
matter and advertisements, an increase of eight 
over our usual number, in order to furnish as 
much good reading as usual, and at the same 
time find space for all our advertising patron- 
age. THe INDEPENDENT continues to hold its 
high position among advertisers. No other 
religious newspaper in the country has been 
able to show such an amount of first-class ad- 
vertising-as has been seen from week to week 
and year after year in our columns, 

It may not be out of place here to say that the 
entire business interests of Tue INDEPENDENT 
are in a most prosperous and satisfactory con- 
dition. The cash receipts of the paper, which, 
by the way, have been steadily gaining each suc- 
cessive year for a long period, show, up to this 
date, in 1884, a much larger gain than we had 
any right to expect, considering the prevailing 
depression in business; and the month of De- 
cember now promises to be the best of all, at 
any corresponding period, in five years, We 
wish our subscribers and friends a Merry Christ- 
mas and hope they will continue to do what 
they can to insure us a Happy New Year, in the 
increase of our circulation and our influence 
for good, in all directions, 


READING NOTICES. 


SooruHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


JOHN R. TERRY & CO, 1159 Broadwa 
eoenee arth Street. HATS and Vike of all ‘hinds, 


en, Dolmen etc 

made from the Special Tbrenta a well Dye Heal: 
skins. Will never fade or any! sreed re will wear 

four times longer thin ordinary eal, Thisis our ape- 
cialty. No other | house has it 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 

THE attention of all aphecribers resident in Brook- 
lyn or vicinity is called to 
store at numbers 991 and 993 Fuiton treet, promis. 
occu pied by H. and F. H. Tasker as a boot 

palace. Ladies, “Gentlemen and Children may finda 
Choice assortment to select from. They are aimin 
todoa sare mailing business also with Tolnte distan 
from the c ity. 














SERENE 

CHILDREN who hope to have a Hep y Christmas, 
and who wish to make others happy, should read the 
advertisement of The Children’s aia Society on this 
page. 





ee 
WE call the attention of our lady readers to the ad- 
vertisement in our columns of James Brice Pearl- 
ine, for laundry and Kitchen, purposes. An article so 
poral ar and widely must merits 
hat commend i it to the favor of housekeepers 





cou produ is quite 
nothin for the money will Sarnih 4a more K: 
and attractive source of entertainments.” 


NOTICE. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR AND AFRIUA. 
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A Perfect Working Type-Writing Ma- 


chine for 
#12.00. 
A SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
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minutes Lad So perveut wor a.” Win small, = but 
436 lbs. Pac kod in be box Lociies in It 1 


nota toy, but a eueet and durab e by 
Send for circular. 


E. C. LOCKE, Agent, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
40 Courtiandt Street, New York, New York. 


The ouly Stop Roller that works at both the 
top and bottom of the window. 








Eagle Shade R Roller Co. 


ee ring ols in Use 


Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 

EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 
and ne of others. Every RoLuer Wanaapeme. 
in ren Ses and i hee fou get tein i ord 
from the factory. Tr 
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EAGLE SHARE, ROLLER co. 
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CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES. 





same grades. 
Silver Medals and the Highest heute 





the Church. 





Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden picket fences of the 


have been granted at every Fair where these 


Fences and the machines for making them have been exhibited. 
For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for territorial rights, with machines for 
manufacturing and for machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 
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WHOLE CARPETS, 


Oriental and Fur Rugs. 





Have just opened an extensive assort- 
ment of the above goods, which have been 
carefully selected for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


They are offered at unprecedented in- 
ducements in price, and are exceedingly 
choice, 


Proadwvouy KH 19th ét. 


— 


Lendl), 
Constable Ks Cs 
Usefl Christmas Presens 


We have just received an invoice of Ele- 
yantly Mounted Umbrellas, specially for 
the Holidays, ornamented in sterling silver, 
Tiger-Eyes, Rustic Vine, etc. 


Droadova y R { oth dt, 
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NEW YORK. 
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THE SPANISH TREATY. 


Tue Senate having removed the injunc- 
tion of secrecy, the full text of the treaty re- 





cently negotiated with Spain, with the several 
schedules thereof, was last week published 
in the Congressional Record. This corrects 
some errors and inaccuracies in the text as 
given in the New York Times, and sets the 
treaty before the country in an authentic 
form. We see no reason why the Senate 
should discuss its provisions with closed 
doors. The people are the great party in 
interest, and would be glad to know what 
is said on all sides of the question. The 
treaty, since its publication in the Times, 
has excited an unusual interest in the pub- 
lic mind, especially among those whose 
business is to be affected by it. There will 
be no danger in taking the people into the 
co nfidence of the Senate, and giving then? 
the opportunity to be fully heard before 
final action upon the subject. 

The treaty consists of twenty-eight dis- 
tinct articles: and while no one can thor- 
oughly understand it, except by careful 
study, that portion of it which has chiefly 
attracted the public attention is found in 
the articles which relate to the interchange 
of commodities between the United States 
and the Spanish Islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. This, indeed, is the vital, and far the 
most important part of the treaty, and raises 
the question whether, if approved by the 
Senate, it would, on the whole, be bepefi- 
cial to this country. 

The theory of the President in negotiat- 





ing the treaty, is that it will increase the 
market for the merchandise of the United 
States in Cuba and Porto Rico, by the ad- 
mission of the same into these islands, in 
some cases wholly free of duty, and in 
others at reduced rates of tariff taxation. 
Our present exports to tHese islands amount 
annually in round numbers to about $17,- 
000,000; and these, it is assumed, would be 
considerably increased as the effect of the 
treaty. It is well, however, to remember 
that the territory of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
taken together, contains less than 47,000 
square miles, occupied by about two mil- 
lion inhabitants, one half of whom are 
Negroes, while the great mass of them are 
poor andin a low state of civilization. 
This is enough to show that these islands 
cannot, under any circumstances, whether 
with free trade or without it, become ex- 
tensive purchasers and consumers of the 
products and mapufactures of the United 
States. They are territorially and numeri- 
cally, to say nothing about the condition of 
the population, too insignificant to open a 
large market for the industrial products of 
this country. The utmost that the treaty 
could do would be slightly to increase a 
comparatively small market for these prod- 
ucts. This, so far as it goes, would bea 
commercial benefit. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
with a population of more than 50,000,000, 
would, by admitting the sugar and molasses 
of Cuba and Porto Rico free of duty, and 
by reducing the tariff rates fifty per cent, on 
tobacco imports, manufactured and in the 
leaf, from these islands, open to them an im- 
mense market forjhe exportation and sale 
of these products. We should purchase 
the concessions made in the treaty to this 
country by a loss of annual revenue esti- 
mated to amount to about #25,000,000; and 
this, in all probability, would be greater 
than the total value of our export trade to 
the islands. Such has proved to be the 
fact under our treaty with the Hawaiian 
islands. If, as seems probable, the same 
fact would exist under this treaty, we 
should purchase the advantages gained by 
increased exports at too high a price, and 
in this sense make a bad bargain. 

Moreover, the sugar and tobacco indus- 
tries of this country, both of which are 
now protected industries, would certainly 
suffer by the change in our tariff laws 
We cannot 
now pause to discuss this point in detail; 
yet it is a noteworthy fact that the antici- 
pation of this damage has, since the publi- 
cation of the treaty in the New York Times, 
led both of these interests to protest most 
earnestly against it. This protest may be 
and perhaps is somewhat exaggerated; yet 
it comes from a source entitled to consider- 
ation, and, before approving the treaty, 
the Senate should open its ear to all the 
parties to be affected by it, and carefully 
estimate its relations to the industrial 
interests of this country. The doctrine of 
free trade for the United States is no better 
when established by a treaty than it would 
be if established by a law of Congress. The 
practical result is the same in both cases. 
Let us add that we doubt the expediency 
of an extensive system of revenue legisla- 
tion through the exercise of; the treaty 
power. f 


which this treaty proposes. 


oo 


POSTAL STATISTICS. 


Tue following abstract, published in the 
secular papers of this city, gives the statis. 
tics of the Post-Office Department for the 
last fiscal year, ended on the 80th of last 
June: 

A. D. Hazen, Third Assistant:Postmaster- 





"General, in his annual report estimates the 


expenditures for the service of his office for 





the next fiscal year at $1,338,400, an in- 
crease of $140,000 over the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year. He says the receipts 
of the entire postal service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1884, were $43,338,127; 
disbursements, $46,404,960, making an ex- 
cess of expenditures of $3,066,833. In 
addition to the total expenditures, the sum 
of $819,559 was paid on account of indebt- 
edness incurred in previous years. The 
outstanding. liabilities for the year are esti- 
mated at $877,471, which sum, added 
to the amount actually expended, and 
$1,200,179 credited to the Pacific Railroad 
companies, would make the total cost of 
the service for the fiscal year $48,542,611, 
or $5,204,484 in excess of the receipts. 
The decrease in receipts from those of the 
previous fiscal year was $2,170,565, and 
was caused mainly by the reduction of the 
letter rate of postage, which went into 
effect Oct. 1st, 1883. The appropriations 
for the service of the year aggregate $46,- 
746,037. At the Treasury depositories the 
warrants paid during the year amounted 
to $22,044,230. The balance in deposi- 
tories on June 30th, 1884, subject to draft, 
was $6,057,142. ‘The total number of post- 
age stamps, stamped envelopes, and postal 
cards issued during the year was 2,166, 130,- 
896, with a total value of $41,515,877. The 
decrease in the value of issues of ordinary 
postage stamps amounted to $1,229,735. The 
total decrease in the value of all issues, in- 
cluding postal cards, stamped envelopes, 
postage due stamps and wrappers, amounted 
to $1,394,452. The weight of second-class 
matter during the year, not including free 
circulation within the country of publica- 
tion, was 94,479,607 pounds, the posiage 
on which was $1,889,592, an increase of 
$184,414 over the previous year. The New 
York City Post-Office handled the greatest 
weight, the amount bemg 238,529,581 
pounds. The whole number of pieces of 
undelivered mail matter received in the 
dead letter office, including 278,648 pieces 
on hand, was 4,843,099. Of this number 
$14,719 were misdirected. There were 
destroyed 2,539,477 letters and 17,513 par- 
cels of fruit, cake, etc. Among the letters 
opened, 18,062 contained money, and 19,- 
014 drafts, etc. Of letters sent to foreign 
countries 210,436 were returned as undeliv- 
erable. The total number of letters and 
parcels registered during the year was 11,- 
246,545, and the amount of registry fees 
collected was $957,059, an increase of 
$30,509. The loss of registered letters dur- 
ing the year amounted to one out of every 
21,795 pieces mailed. This is the smallest 
average of losses which has occurred since 
the organization of the registry system. 


This shows what was expected for a few 
years at least—that the expenses of the 
service have been in excess of postal re- 
ceipts, as the consequence of the law re- 
ducing letter postage to the two-cent rate, 
which went into effect on the ist of last 
October. We presume that the same fact 
will appear in the statistics of the cufrent 
fiscal year when they shall be reported. 
This deficiency, however, will, in due sea- 
son, supply its own remedy by the natural 
increase of business as the consequence of 
cheap letter postage, without anything like 
a proportionate increase in the cost of do- 
ing the business. The ultimate point to 
be reached is the one-cent rate for letter 
postage; and we cannot doubt that before 
many years the Government will come to 
this mark, and that it will be found suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the service. 
The interests of the people are in various 
ways most intimately identified with cheap 
postage. 


> 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 


Mr. ANDERSON, the special Commissioner 
on Spanish-American markets, for the 
World’s Industrial Exposition of New Or- 
leans, has issued a circular, entitled ‘* Our 
Foreign Commerce of the Second Century,” 
in which he calls attention to seventy new 








markets for our surplus manufactures. 


We give, as follows, what he says in regard 
to the ‘‘ twenty continental countries of 
Spanish and Portuguese America” : 

On the continent south of the United 
States are fifteen Spanish-American Repub- 
lics, the Portuguese-American Empire of 
Brazil, and four European colonies. They 
have a population of 40,000,000 consumers, 





and an area of about 8,000,000 square miles, 
or more than double that of the United 
States. In climate, resources, products, 
supply and demand, they are the reverse 
and complement of the United States. 
Commercial exchanges with such countries 
are, therefore, in accordance with sound 
laws of trade and political economy. They 
are exceedingly deficient in manufactures. 
They need our railway iron and supplies, 
farming implements, cotton and woolen 
goods, boots and shoes, sewing machines, 
telegraph and telephone supplies, clocks 
and watches, notions, and a thousand and 
one products of our invention and skill. 
We need their coffee and sugar, tropical 
fruits, hard woods, fiber plants, and other 
raw materials. 


In brief, these countries represent twenty 
American Indias, whose unsupplied and 
inviting trade fields we will find most profi- 
table to occupy with our surplus energy, 
skill, products and manufactures. At pres- 
ent, however, our share of that trade is dis- 
gracefully small. Their total foreign com- 
merce, exports and imports of merchandise 
combined, is in value as follows: 

Republic of Mexico................ $55,000,000 


The five Central American Republics 24,428,000 
The nine South American Republics 348,646.000 





The four European Colonies........ 31,950,000 
The Empire of Brazil.............. 215,061,000 
, RE Rina ae 675,085,000 


Of this total trade the United States con- 
trols but $126,822,000, or less than one-fifth 
part, the lion’s share being monopolized by 
Great Britain, France, and other European 
countries. Of the total annual imports of 
these twenty countries, which amount to 
$303,812,000 in value, we supply but one- 
seventh part. But the facts are still more 
disgraceful when we confine the statistics 
to the fifteen sister Republics. Their total 
annual foreign commerce, exports and im- 
ports combined, is as follows: 


The Republic of Mexico............ % 55,000,000 
The five Central American Republics 24,428,000 
Tbe nine South American Republics 348,646,000 


waneeneaiee $428,074,000 


Of this total trade we control but $63,- 
636,000, or less than one-sixth part. 

These statistics and statements, which 
we take from Mr. Anderson's circular, 
show what a splendid and profitable field 
for trade is open to the United States in the 
countries on this side of the Atlantic that 
lie south of us, and they equally show how 
inadequately we have improved the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded. Senator Frye, of 
Maine, in his speech in the Senate of the 
United States, in support of the bill to loan 
a million dollars to the New Orleans Expo- 
sition, said: 


EE. kedsacuscs 


‘But here are all the South American coun- 
tries, and Mexico, and the Isthmus, waiting for 
us to send our goods there. They never will 
manufacture such goods—at least, they will not 
in fifty years; and our manufacturers see, 
through this Exposition, a good way for busi- 
ness, and nothing else under the sun; and that 
is why, without sentiment, but purely as a mat- 
ter of business, they ask that this appropriation 
shall be made. I believe fully that, under this 
appropriation for this Exposition, which un- 
doubtedly will be a success, in connection with 
what may be done for the establishment of ship- 
ping lines between here and South American 
ports, under legislation which this Congress will 
certainly enact into law, we are to see, within 
four years, a business commence and grow with 
great rapidity between our country and the 
South American States.” 


_—— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for loans continues com- 
paratively light onthe money market, while 
the supply of money seems to be increasing 
and the influx to this center shows no 
abatement. The banks and moneyed in- 
stitutions have a plethora of unemployed 
funds on hand, and borrowers are able to 
secure all their wants at their own figures 
where satisfactory collateral is offered. 
Quite a gloom has overspread financial cir- 
cles, owing to the sluggishness of general 
business and the lack of any definite signs 
of improvement in the demand for money 
for speculative or investment purposes. 
Throughout the week loans on stock and 
bond collateral have ranged from $@3 per 
cent. On Saturday money closed at 1@14 
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per cent. Commercial paper is quoted at 
44 @54 per cent. 

Stock Marxet.—The influences upon the 
stock market have been “ bearish” in their 
character during the week past, and the 
tendencies have been toward lower prices. 
At the latter part of the week there was a 
stiffening in prices among the most active 
shares. Lackawanna was the most active, 
and indicated considerable weakness. The 
causes given for the decline in Lackawanna 
were numerous, but the general belief is 
that the clique recently manipulating the 
stock have been the principal sellers, and 
that the selling in Sother quarters is the 
result of general weakness. Aside from 
this feature, there was little of interest in 
the general market, which cut loose from 
J.ackawanna. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has been quiet, with but slight 
fluctuations in prices. The 4s coupon are 
unchanged at 1233, the 4s registered de- 
clined 4, to 122}, the 4$s coupon declined 4, 
to 113}, and the 44s registered declined }, 
to 1133. The closing quotations were as 


follows: 

438. 1891, rem. A156" 113%) \Currency 68, at imo 
4268. 1891, Coup...118% 113%|Currency 68, "96.128 _ 
48, 1907, reg......1225¢ 122% Currency 66, '97.129 - 
4s, 1907, emall....1235, 12874|Currency 6. '9. 130 
ro ve, coup: 128% 128 123% «| Currency 66. .18L = 

Raitroap Bonps were irregular. Erie 
Consol 2ds rose $ to 56%, fell off to 564, and 
rallied to 564. West Shore ists were }$ 
per cent. higher, selling up to 473. East 
Tennessee Consols declined 1}, to 428, and 
do. Incomes ?, to 11}, with the latest sales 
at 494 and 12. Central Pacific Land Grants 
advanced 14. to 101}, and Richmond & 
Danville Debentures 1, to 52. Ohio South- 
ern Incomes dropped 2, to 204, and rallied 
to 22. Kansas & Texas 5s declined 1}, to 
54%, and later sold at 544. Pennsylvania 
Coupon 44s declined 1, to 98; St. Paul 
(W. & M.) 5s 14 to 944; Fort Worth & 
Denver Firsts }, to 614, and Kansas Pacific 
Consols 1, to 94. In the afternoon, Erie 
Consols 2ds sold at 564. West Shore Firsts 
at 412@41%, East Tennessee Consols at 49} 
and do. Incomes at 12. Jersey Central Con- 
sols. rose #,to 10%. Peoria, Decatur & 
Evansville Firsts sold at 100, an advance of 
33 per cent. 

Bank SratTEMENT.~-The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week was technically unfavorable to the 
banks. The changes in the averages show 
an increase in loans of $2,181,100, a de- 
crease in specie of $452,000, a gain in legal 
tenders of $678,000, an increase in deposits 
of $1,083,800, and an increase in circula- 
tion of $55,400. The movement of the 
week resulted in a loss in surplus reserve 
of $44,950, and the banks now hold $42, 
252,500 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. 

Forrian Exonance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been irregular. Posted 
rates have been changed frequently. On 
Saturday 60-day hills were quoted at 
$4.82, and demand at $4.86. Actual 
business was done at $4.813@#4.814 
for 60-day bills, $4 854@#4.854 for de- 
mand, $4.86@$4.86} for cable transfers, 
and $4.79@$4.80 for commercial. In Con- 
tinental Exchange francs were quoted at 
5.25@5 24% for 60-day billsand 5 224@5.214 
for checks. Reichmarks at 943@94} for 
long, and 944@95 for short sight. 

Divipenp.—The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1} per cent., payable Jan. 15th. 
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PATENTS Thos. §, Sprague & Son 


_Attortieys and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in’ London, Washington ‘and Paris, Send 
for pamphlet free 
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30th year of residence,and llth of business. 
No investor ever had to pay taxes, costs of 
foreclosure, wait for interest, or take 
land. BEST of References. Write 
if you have money to loan. Address 


D. S. B. JOHNSTON & SON, 
Negotiators of Mortgage Loans, 
Mention this paper. S&T. PAUL, MINN. 


The Safe Deposit Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 


Offers Unequalled Security. 
140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS ,H.J JENKS, | —a President 
ORGE VoseE, Secretary. 





7 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Money loaned in sums of $400.00 and ‘upwards, 
sec! by first mortgage on farms in Central 0! 4 
worth at least three times thesum loaned. pasetast 
and principle when due collected and remitted to 
lender without an « ense to him. 

ference: Ban Marysville and the Farmers’ 
Bank of Marysville, “Ohio, and the People’s National 
Bank, of Newark, Ohio. 

Address all communications to T. B, FULTON, 

Marysville, Ohio. 
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negotiate Loans for 

you secured by mort- 


al Estate in Minne. 

apolis 0 or pa Co., Minn., wo! 
times Spemeames ai loan,and guaranties’ 
ets faction it ranteed. 
14 years in ta. thie city. eriret-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
S.H. BAKER, Loan Ag't., Minneapolis, Minn 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, hows gue {use mpowased in 1872, and havin 
a paid-up capital offers at par i nd accrued 
interest, its six Ky oan og claiming for 
them absolute safety, for’ following reasons: lst. 
They are obligations of a company. 0! jarge capital 
w is solvent and prosperous. 2d, Each series of 
$100,000 o tures is secured by the fransfer to trus- 
tees of $106,000 of first mortgages o approved Iowa 
real estate, worth at least two and a half times the 
sum for which it is mortgaged. Interest is paid semi- 
qqnoally.s at the Chemical National Bank, 


five ten years, and are now held by o£ & of =e 
ieoding Savings Banks-and Educational an 

table Institu oon of New England and New oo x 
where promptness and safety are preferred to the 
ee of bigh “‘tntercet, The Company has made 
about 12.000 @ over $7,500,000 qd? Hy 
widely poate rm sound and conservative. It is th 
heaviest financial institution in Iowa. Debentures 
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A pamphlet, with full particulars and references 
throughout the country, sent on application. De. 
bentures, $200 and upward. Address 


s E. FULLER, Treasurer. 
H. A. COFFIN, Secretary. 
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circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
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CONSTANT A. ANDREWS, BRUCE E. CHILTON. 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
N. Y¥. Mining and Petroleum Exchange. 


GONSTANT A. ANDREWS & (0,, 


Bankers and Brokers and Dealers in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


NO. 2 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON TIME DEPOSITS. 


All business of Correspondents will receive Prompt 
ar.d Personal Attention. 
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F. x ‘Perking, toy ly N.F L, H. Perkin 
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N. NY. Office, 161 Broadway. ine & Son, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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PROPERTY RENTED 224 ered for 
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DIVIDENDS. 


EgTERY UNION a COMPANY, 
New York, December 10th, | 


DIVIDEND HO. - 

The Board of Directors have dec)ared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capitai stock of thie Company from the net earn- 
ings of the three months ending 8ist inst , payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, on and after the 15th of 
January next, to shareholders of record on the 2uth 
day of December instant, 

The transfer books wiil be closed in New York and 
London at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 20th 
of December instant, and reopened on the morning 
of the 24 of January next. R.H. ROUBESTER, 

Treasurer, 

















- ELECTION. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. AN ELEOT 
‘4 for Directors of this Bank will be held 7 a 
Banking-house, No. 682 Broadway, New York, on Tues- 
day, January 18th, | sss. Polls ones. {rom two to three 
o'clock, P.M. _ 42. E. WELL, Cashier. 


EATHER ONAL 
B 





MANUFACTURER'S RATIONAL 


at the banking-rooms, 29 Wall stivot en Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 18th, 1 from {2 m. to | gt 
D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 


TY oe he BANE al? SEE REPUBLIC.— 

wth, annual election 
for Directors of this bank will be held at the banking- 
house on Th ursday, January 18th, proximo, between 















Per Cent. per Annum, Saved, 
By attachment to Meter of the 


Sleeman Gas Saving Governor 


Guaranteed Reduction of 
15 TO 40 PER CENT, IN 
GAS BILLS. 


\ The ey remedy Smoking 
Land “Blowing” Burners. / 
Insure com: — Ke, com- / 
a it ‘or 

e! ney ° 
= Light. 


fy rmit 


nw 
h -4 
est at 











A practical demonstration of the machine can 
be seen at any time at our office, 


The NATIONAL GAS SAVING 60. 
21 East 14th Stréet. 
WE USE rHEIR MACHINES. 














NaTIONAL Curiam 


pegagunt gn SE fit te 
401 Broadway, on 


Y, January 7 
tween the hours of ty M. Mand 9 


C: TIEBOUT, Cashier, 
NATIONAL Busqpaag AND Drovers’ pam, 


HE ANNUAL ELEOTION FOR Di 
this Bank wat be cue at R banking he Shouse, No. 


wery, on TUESDAY, ¥_ cannery lah, 
d y 
He pours of 12m, yt P. H. CHASE, bei 


PHENIX Tyenemes, BANK OF TRE 
Yor aed Ry 


THE E ANNUAL EL CT Ox FOR t Dike! Ons OF 
his Bank will be use On 
DAY, January nk 1885, Taeus the hours of 
ee ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


ATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
ek LEER Yor«, ber &t ‘3 


of 
be held at their 











Mend ot, Cashier. 
a ST ¢ NATIONAL — Bank oF New Yorx,) 


NNUAL MERTING OF 8 RS 
BE 4 e election of Directors is bank will be 
Tue gba ars ach tens. aoa ie | hi are of 1 12 
wi e ho 
noon and VP eK WHIGHT, Oa 


MERCHANTS’ cane NATIONAL L =a OF THE) 
r 








New 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION a yOR Sekt oF 
T ay pepk will be held at the banki 

=, danuary 8th, a petween hou: pee 





ins M oy 8. APGAR, Casbie 
Bank o¥ NoRTH AMERICA, 
& WALL eeeme, mf 
4 ber ANNUAL MEETING GC OFTHE OT 8ST 
of this Bank f he election ye: 
will be held at the | panke cerk on TU A Yjan- 
uary 18th, 1886. n from 12 to | o'clock 





the hou f 12mM.andiP.m 
sents E. H. PULLEN, Cashier, 


ANTI-NIONOPOLY PRICES. 


DIRECTLY TO 


By ord oP the Beant irectors, 
PM, By'order 0 A TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


THE PEOPLE. 


American Piano For $380. 





No. 17 Octaves. Cabinet Grand Upright Piano. Three Fret-Work Openings. 


Rosewood Case. 


Gratd Repeating Action.,.TriStringed. Length, 5 feet 6-inches; 


Hight, 4 feet 6 inches; Depth, 2 feet 8 inches. Price for the Holidays, with Stool, Music 
Book, and ready for shipment, $380. Address or call on 


CHAS. B. DICKIN BOM. ds (Ind.) 48 Universitv Place N. ¥ 


Or, Send for Catalogues of Pianos and 
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Commercial 


BLUNDERS IN TELEGRAPHY. 





A ugocent decision of the Supreme Court of 
California lays down the following doctrine 
in respect to the liability of telegraph com- 
panies for blunders in sending messages : 

“A telegraph company cannot legally stipu- 
late against or limit its liability for mistakes 
happening in consequence of its own fault, such 
as a want of proper skill or ordinary care on the 
part of its operators, or the use of defective in- 
struments, . . The operator may reject a 
message that is illegibly written; but if the 
words, whether in cipher or not, are plainly writ- 
ten, it is his duty to send the dispatch as writ- 
ten. Why has he the right to know what the mes- 
sage refers to? In what way would such knowl- 
edge aid him in the discharge of such duty?” 

This decision settles the law in Califor- 
nia with respect to mistakes in sending 
telegraph messages. The telegraph com- 
pany is liable for such mistakes, unless it 
affirmatively shows that the mistakes were 
due to no fault on its part, and it cannot 
legally limit this liability by a contract 
with the sender of the messages. 

This doctrine, however, does not accord 
with decisions on the same subject rendered 
by courts in other states. It has been re- 
peatedly held in several of the states that a 
telegraph company is not liable for the 
damages which may result from the mis- 
takes of its operators, when the sender 
fails to have the message repeated in com- 
pliance with the conditions printed on the 
blank. The failure to have the message 
repeated has been deemed to be the fault 
of the sender; and when the repetition is 
made by contract the condition of liability 
and the condition has not been complied 
with, the company incurs no liability for 
mistakes. Such, we say, is the doctrine of 
the courts in several of the states. 

And, as between these two classes of 
conflicting decisions, we think that the 
latter presents the more reasonable view. 
We can see no good reason why a telegraph 
company may not, for its own protection, 
require the sender to have his message 
repeated if he wishes to make the company 
responsible for any mistakes that may 
occur in sending the message. He knows 
what the message is, and what is its im- 
portance to him, as the company may not 
know; and it is a very simple thing for 
him to have it repeated if he wants to secure 
the utmost certainty of accuracy in its 
transmission. His omission to do so ina 
given case is his own fault, and not that of 
the company. And if the company had in 
effect notified him that it would not be 
responsible for mistakes, except on his 
compliance with this condition, then his 
non-compliance ought to exempt the com- 
pany from any liability for mistakes. 


DRY GOODS. 


Bout little change has taken place in the 
market for dry goods during the past week, 
so that the general condition of trade is 
quiet in all the departments. The holiday 
demand is having a very beneficial effect in 
some lines of goods that are suitable, and 
considerable activity has been experienced, 
notwithstanding the inclement weather of 
the latter part of the week. With this ex- 
ception the movement has been restricted 
to actual current necessities, while the 
speculative tendencies have not developed 
any special progress, but all transactions 
are governed by the demand of the con- 
sumer. Improved demand must necessarily 
be a matter of gradual growth, and it may 
be some time before supplies begin to move 
more freely than at present, as it could 
hardly be expected that the last month of 
the year would develop any activity in the 
way of new business. Some fair orders for 
certain descriptions of Spring goods were 
placed with manufacturers’ agents; but 
many buyers have apparently determined 
to defer operations for next season until 











the early part of January. The jobbing 
trade was quiet as regards transactions with 
buyers on the spot; but a good many small 
orders were received by mail and telegraph 
from retailers in the Western, Southern 
and near-by states. 

Corron Goops.—There was an irregular 
demand for cotton goods at agents’ hands, 
and the jobbing trade was of moderate di- 
mensions. Brown sheetings are meeting 
with more attention from jobbers and con- 
verters, and prices are generally firm, 
with a stiffening tendency. Bleached 
goods are in steady but less active demand, 
and the most popular makes are firmly held. 
Wide sheetings, cotton flannels and corset 
jeans continue in moderate request at un- 
changed prices, and colored cottons are in 
light and irregular demand. Cottonades 
and camlet jeans are meeting with a little 
more attention trom intending buyers, but 
actual transactions have been only moder- 
ate as yet. 

Print CLotus were in moderate demand 
and firm at 8 8-16c. plus 1 per cent. for 64x 
64 ‘‘ spots,” 3}c. for 64x64 ‘‘ near futures,” 
and 2 13-16@2ic. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—There was a well-sustained de- 
mand for shirting prints, and leading 
makes are so closely sold up to receipts 
that prices are firmly maintained by agents. 
Fancy prints were in light and irregular re- 
quest, and a moderate business in indigo 
blues, robes, furnitures, and mournings 
was reported by agents, while Turkey-reds 
were fairly active in some quarters. 


Gincuams.—Seersuckers are meeting 
with a fair share of attention from early 
buyers, and some fair orders are being re- 
corded by agents representing fine dress 
styles,;chambrays, and ‘‘ wash” fabrics; but 
ordinary fancy ginghams and staple checks 
are mostly quiet. 

Dress Goons have ruled quiet in agents’ 
hands, with the exception of a few Spring 
fabrics, as beiges, pin checks, ete., for 
which some fair orders were placed by 
buyers in the market and received through 
the medium of salesmen on the road. 

Woo.trn Goops.—The business of the de. 
partment for woolens was not as brisk this 
week as was expected, though some fair 
orders were placed for Jersey cloths and 
ladies’ cloths; but nearly all descriptions of 
men’s wear woolens ruled very quiet. The 
failure of the jobbing firm of H. J. Good- 
win & Co. was the absorbing topic. The 
cause of the failure is attributed to the de- 
pressed condition of business and shrinkage 
of values. It is not anticipated that the 
failure will effect the trade to any extent. 


FOREIGN GOODs, 


The market for imported goods has pre- 
sented no new features of interest. The 
demand at first hands was light and unim- 
portant, and transactions in jobbing circles 
were chiefly confined to filling small orders 





from retailers in the interior. Dress goods 
remain quiet, and silks are slow of sale; 
but there is still a fair reassorting demand 
for plain and brocaded velvets and plushes, 
and the most desirable makes of cloakings 
are moving steadily, though in relatively 
small parcels. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1884, 1888. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,708,676 $2,118,073 
Thrown on the market... .... 1,476,831 1,819,813 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 108,697,005 114,508,478 
Thrown on the’ market....... 106,482,562 113,678,418 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








MonpDay EVENING, December 15th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F.. .36 5}¢)Laconia....... 4 18 
Atlantic, A.....86 T| 10-4 20 
a Oe 6 ——e 11-4 2244 
© Bees F Bowe, Bie. 40 9 
o Fm Oe Massachusetts : 
“ LL...86 5% “BB... .36 58% 
¢ Vcc Of Gocco § 
Appleton, A....36 7 Stand. 36 7 
‘ XX ..36 5%{|Mystic River...36 6% 
“*  BR....36 6%|Nashua, fine 0... 65% 
Augusta...... 3 — Wee. Te 
coocse = “ 6 6Ez....40 8% 
6 Ree “ VW... 
Broadway.....36 64 ,|Newmarket,B...36 5 
Bedford, R.....30 4% “« DD.86 5% 
Boott, O...... 3% «656% « G..36 5% 
“ FF,....36 74 “ N..36 64 
“« M, fam.36 % | Pacitic, Extra..36 7% 
cereaed 40 8 - a | 
Continental, O .36 7 Pepperell. 74 14 
’ y inte 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5% o one Ie 
“ G...30 5% “  ...10-4 20 
“ 8...88 6 * «-. 1-4 2236 
- W...36 63¢/Pepperell Efine,39 63 
Dwight, X......30 5%| “ R.. 86 6% 
. eee: mae 54 “ 60... 88 5% 
- Been 38 6 bee N....30 5% 
Exeter, A...... 86 64%|Pepuot,A ....36 7% 
et $8 6%| “ B..... 40 88% 
Ellerton. ....10-4 2244 ere 54 12 
First Prize.....86 6%|Pittefield,A....86 6514 
Great Vaiuls, fh. 36 7 |Pocasset, C....— 6% 
Hill’sS’mp.[d’m36 74 ~  Swae & 
Indian Head...36 74 - tea Te 
“« 6 *,..80 == [Btark, AA......86 6 
” ae ae 36 36 
“6... 48 1234) “ heavy 40 
Indian Orchard . lee EY 48 1334 
»  DW..40 8 © sah veaa 58 163¢ 
~ Bee. Tee ©  ccwceaces 78 25 
—— - 2. ae 108 324¢ 
“  AA,..40 75¢;Wamsutta,....50 15 
Lawrence, LL, .36 54g Oo decsete BS 
“ XX..36 7% e psec ae 
“6 XXX.40 84,4 aT. 
Langley, A.....36 644 - e050 0099 35465 
eT Ceea 71-8 5% jee ee 40 
w waned 34 4)4/Wachusett..... 36 «63% 
Laconia .....8-4 16 30 — 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 53¢;Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... 5}¢| Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 53¢|Mallory........ —@ 6% 
Arnoid’s..... eoo—@ 6 |Pacific........ -—@ 6 
Cocheco.... .. -—@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner's blues.. 8 ——— 
Gloucester... .. 5}¢|Steel River, fncy--@ 54¢ 
Hartel..... .. \—@ 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 5% 
Hamilton......—@ 6 |Southbridge 


Knickerbocker, ; ey + see @—— 
fancy........—@ 54,’ Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
: j\nangdonGB...36 93¢ 
Lonsdale 36 


ee. 84 17%) “  P.....49 11 


.-883 534 /N. Y. Mills.....36 10 


Mills...... 36 —| “ WtrTwist 36 123 
Bellows Falls..36 9%%4| “ --- 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 . 64 1746 
Boott, B...... 27) 5 i” 84 

| er 7 |Pepperell 64 14 
“  Btan 8¢ ” ..74 16 
Cabot........ 1-8 6 os . 84 18 
a aeouinaele , 6% “ -.94 20 
0 cual 9-8 10 “ 10-4 223¢ 
M stnentl 64 11 * 114 
ee 4 Pequot keane 54 18 
Dauntless......86 5 Penance 64 16 

ht,Anchor36 5%|Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fearless........3@  6%|Utica.......... 85 — 
Fruit of the Loom : “ ex. heavy.36 9 

« “ 8 8 © vaca 54 16 

we PL OF cccvsces 64 18 

sid “ 42 «(11 eS tad 84 25 
Forestdale..... 86 8 © caquenin 94 2746 


644 ‘* OXX.36 10 
. ..32 6% * cambric.36 1034 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : “d@blewarp36 1134 
«88 = 68 |Washington....26 54¢ 
vd “  ,.86 _7_|Wauregans, 100836 103¢ 
“6.42 1044| “ shirt cotton— - 
45 


Green 36 1 
Gold Medal. . . .36 7 “ heavy...100 823¢ 
¢ 83 
80 
2 
2 


M..3: 
A 











- “ S34) 1 * evi... 36 
Highland..... 36 ** cambric:..— 10 
eee 6%|Whitinsville...36 7 
Indian Orchard * ove «6G 

“ DW36 9 |Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....36 8% 1,36 — 
TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag,ACA.. 14 \Methuen, AA.... - 
= “4-4 18 |NewEngland.... 6 
- —— 7 » = 


. B..... 12 |Pearl River...... 15 
” C...... 11 |Pemberton, AA.. — 
“ce 
. Bo ae « E> 
“ F.....  93¢|Swift River...... 74 
Cordis, AAA...32 12 |Thorndike, A.... 73¢ 
‘  ACE.,. .82 * 


‘ 14 Reese GB 
“ No. 1..82 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.. 11 . SS Bee -- 
- ——— 86 =e 82 13 
Lewiston, A...386 1444| “ ....... 30 11 
DENIMB. 
Amoskeag......—@14 ‘Otis, CC....... —@10 
Boston........ T OR Bsc ccce —@ll1 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@134¢ 
eee .-—@14 |York blue......—@13\ 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@12 
hrown.......—@I11 “  BB....—@l11 


TRG. ccecved —@ 1% 

Glasgow,checks—@ 7 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w--@ 7}¢| staple...... o—@ 1% 
Lancaster......—@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 





Manchester....—@ 7 fancy..... 4 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 84 Hamuilton....— @10¢ 
Amoskeag....— @10 |Otis, BB.....— @ 83¢ 
“ fancy.— @10¢ Thorndike, A.— @10 


@ 6% | B. @9 
Columbian...— @ 7%4|Whittenton.. 8 @l1l1 





Appleton......— @7  Mass., D..... — @7 
Augusta. . — @6}<|Mass., G — @6% 
Boott..... .— @7 agente ae @7 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... 30— @7 
Langley, A...— @7}<|Piedmont....— @ 61¢ 
Langiey, B ..— @6%|Stark, A.....— @7 
CORSET JEANS. 
Ee —@ ba een a sat..—@ 714 
Androscoggin . Wcss 00d —@ 1% 
OR pancacewis —@ 8%|\Lexington.....—@ 7 


Canoe River...—@ 6 (|Narragansett..—@ 6 
Naw = ng 84 
rell 


Indian Orchard, Pep 
Imported....—@ 6 Roekpo 
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—the one made from Pure 


To make the best grticies in Knitting and Crochet, the best silk must be used. It is not 
Thread Silk, th 


SUPERIOR 


KNITTING SILK. 


Belling Bras, & Co.’ 


Pure Thread 





CUT NO. 2. 


genesally known that‘there are two kinds of knitting silk in the market 


Thread Silk is made by unwinding cocoons, from each of which a single continuous thread or fiber of great length is obtained, Several of the continuous cocoon 
bi tii the finished th: red 


such a long fiber; consequently 
8: silk is m from pieced or imperfect cocoo: 
reeled, | ied and spun ik Ds 


read of the regu 


thickness is formed (See Cut No. 1). No other material 


and more ‘ 
x fibers are broken, and from other short pieces of silk fiber known as “ waste,” none of which can be 
ay? * Bink soon ocuuire a dingy, dull, rough appearance, and will not wear, while 


ordinary use. 
advertised and put ou the market as Pure Kuittin, Silk. arr Silk may be pare silk, but it is by no means PURE THREAD 


turers, 


is sold at a very 1 


ttle higher than the Spun Silk of other manufac- 


SPUN SILK IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, ASK your dealer for BELDING’S SUPERIOR PURE THREAD KNITTING 
SILK, AND TAKE NO OTHER. ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE you of the truth of our assertions. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE. 


Send (0c. in stamps to BELDING BROS. & CO., 455 & 457 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


And they will send you a Package of waste Silk for hand sewing and their Self-Instructor on Knitting, Crocheting and 


Embroidery. 





— | 
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CHECES. 
Caledonia, a ~ Mills, No. 


ot E Mibaendéccuved @1 
Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@ 9%%| 70........... —@13 


Otis furniture..—@ 93¢|York, I........ —@ 8% 








Holiday 


Presents. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Have just opened a large collec- 
tion of CHOICE ANTIQUE and 
MODERN PERSIAN and other 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


in a great variety of sizes and in 
art colorings just received from 
the East. 

These goods are guaranteed to 
be in perfect condition, and they 
will be offered at prices MUCH 
BELOW THEIR PRESENT 
MARKET VALUE. 


Broadway, 18th and 9th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 





BLACK SILKS, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are now showing avery large stock of 


their CELEBRATED 


DE NOVI 
BLACK SILKS. 


These silks, which are manufactured 
solely for us, are made with the express 
purpose of securing strength and dura- 
bility in wear. They are perfectly free 
from these deleterious substances which 
have made the use of Gros Grains so un- 
satisfactory latterly. They are all woven 
by hand, and are finished by a new and 
improved process which, while giving 
them softness and richness in appear- 
auce, renders them much less liable to 
get glossy in wear. Our present prices 
range from $1.25 to $5 per yard. 

Radzimers, Faile, Francaise, Satin 
Duchesse, Mascott, and other new weaves 
at very low prices, 


BROADWAY & 11TH ST.., 
NEW YORK. 





-Sealskin Garments, 


ALL THE NEWEST SHAPES IN SEAL- 
SKIN GARMENTS, 


THE STYLES, QUALITY, AND PRICES CANNOT 
BE BEATEN BY ANY HOUSE IN THE FUR 
TRADE. 


HENRY SIEDE, FURRIER, 
14 West Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


N.B.—-OUR GREAT CLEARING SALE OF FOR. 
LINED GARMENTS WILL BE CONTINUED FOR 
ANOTHER WEEK, OR UNTIL ALL ARE SOLD. 
SUCH DECIDED BARGAINS MAY NOT AGAIN BE 
OFFERED. 

DO NOT MISS THEM. 


ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY YEARS. 





R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ON MONDAY. NOV. 4TH, WLLL INAUGURATE 
THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY COODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most et stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe a great 
part of the year, and the great- 
est care has been exercised in 
selecting the choicest articles, 
hoth useful and ornamental, to 
be found in the manufacturing 
centers of Europe. Purchasing 
as we do direct from the manu- 
facturers, we are enabled to offer 
specially low prices to those 
looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importatiors are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every 
description for twenty-six years 
will be fully sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


LADIES can do their own stamping tor Embroid- 
ery, Painting, etc., Ld usingour artistic 
patterns. The c 

silk, velvet, felt, 
dred times over. 














areeasily and guickly transferred to 
lush, etc., and may be used a hun- 
ur G-cent Outfit contains 23 Use- 


orget-Me- 


Greenaway figures, Butterflies, Beetles, etc., with 
own initi 4 

chiefs, Towels, etc., with Powder Pad, and directions 
for indelible stamping, 6@ cents, postpaid. Agents 
wanted. Address Patten Publishing Co., 38 
14th Street, New York. 


eat 











sizes, f 
shoulders anda con- 

tracted chest avoided by 
PRatres PAT. BRACE 
: tby mail on { of 
$1, and the 
8. Cleve- 


(O,) Shoulder Brace 
deal- 


‘or 
eal mfort ‘and durabil- 
it me x 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Suitable Holiday Gifts. 





—— on 


WH JACKSON & G0., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Grates, Fenders, Fireplaces 


CHIMNEY-PIECE APPURTENANCES 
IMPORTERS OF TILE. 


Union Sqnare, near Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








FOUNDRIES AND SHOPS 
EAST 28TH STREET AND EAST 20TH STREET. 


REED & 












Want To 


)} Make a Useful 


PRESENT, 


Get A 


If You 






CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
TRUNK, BAG, st 
723 6th Ave.,556 B’way, 


1 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


14, 
greement 
tore. 
These groups are packed 
without extra charge, to go 
to any part of the world, and 
their safe arrival guaran- 





R tinga 
epresentinga 
belween 





e 
groups and destale (i 
ebonized w Scan ‘be had 
on application, or will, oe 

by inclosing Ten 
Cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
¢@ VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WEICOME..43 
Open Evenings ONE WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Morton’s Gold Pens. 


Gold, Silver, Celluloid, Pearl and Ivory 


PENCILS AND PEN CASES, 
of all Styles and Prices, Alsoa 
NEW PATENT FOUNTAIN HOLDER and GOLD 
PEN, at the Old Stand, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, WN. Ye 





ESPECIAL 


HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The attention of the public is particularly invited to our large and varied assortment of 
articles appropriate for 


Holiday Gifts, 


CONSISTING OF NOVELTIES IN 


Oxidized Silver, Gold Inlaid, and Appliqué Work, representing the 
Finest Specimens of the Metal Worker's Art, 


Also to our complete stock of FINE TABLE WARE, comprising 
every article needed for TABLE USE. 


BARTON, 


37 Union Square, New York. 













A Handsome and Lasting Holiday Present. 





|At from $50 to $2,000. | 


THE CELEBRATED 


EW ELA 
CABINET ORGANS 


| Are the Most Beau- 
‘tiful and Perfect In- 


| struments Made. 


Send for Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN C0, 








| 


saaaaa 


Piarare! 
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| “Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


L¥or the Week ending Friday, December 12th, 194.) 








COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 64@13 

Santos, Choice to Best...........++++ 9¢@ 9% 

Pic cnbenckbcsareeecs) seeutewenens 14 @22 

DE cceetbscccccoes seeaneceevess 

Maracaibo 

BAGGED, oc ccctce sovcecce cnncaanee 

See 

Young Hyson 

Gusewis.. - oes 

GIN. oc ccccccscvccecceceseocecses 

Raw.—Fair t prime i 

Harp.—Out Loaf....cccccssccccccces 6}, @— 

Crushed...... oe eanennckecdel 6%@ 6% 
DowGased. ..cccccccceces 64@ 6)¢ 
GRANULATED. «oc ccccccce cocccers 6 15- 6@6 
Wuuirr,—DMould A. ........00+ eee 64@— 
BAER ©. oc ccccccscescesecees 54@ 5% 
SU, cnacecwecdsdcbobenandererans 44¢@ 4% 
MOLASSES, 

A. cnciveeeetenesencstessncesdanen 15 @22 
6 ReOimed...cccccccscccee covcces 16 @18 
I... 024 ccs ebénennebael 20 @25 

Rc cctncebeessueepunswordés 28 @40 

New Orleans........... ae eninueeeeal 80 @52 

FISH. 

George's Cod (new), per qtl. .8 @ 450 

Grand Bank Cod............+ 275 @ 3 2 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 21 00 @ 23 00 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........+. 9 50 @ W 50 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 400 @ 4 25 

gg rrr —10@—i4 

= ~—- 


GENERAL M. MARKET. 


FLOU R, MEA! MEAL, Etc. 
Fviour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. #2 Ae @* 


PZ 
ES 

be 
Fess 
oe 
a: 

S 

® 
bo bs co 


Btate Extra ‘brands....,... 265 @ 
Weatern ay | Wheat, ext'a 2656 @ 
Minneso Ser eceses . 320 @ 

ring _ Patents”. 425 @ 
Good Jhoiee Spring : 


Wheat Extras 
~~! « yom Ind., Ohio, and a 


Oo. TRound Hise Ex. (ship’g), 285 @ 
White Wheat Bx. (0. i fad) 
Bt. Louis, Single he 
St. Louis, Double, “ .... 3 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 3 25 @ 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 4 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 


SSSSSESR FS SSRSR SES 


tw 
x 
oa 
iain hh co Corb th 





Bcc vevccoecescccceesces 400 @ 4 50 
Sipe aaa emenaeia ies 400 @ 4 65 
Fancy....... @ C000 cecccece 320 @400 
Ryz Fiovun 
DUNO. cccccceocsccescccees 240 @ 2 50 
Bupertine.......ceeee oes - 340 @ 8 65 
Conn Mea 
Cg scbnbbousnennas 310 @3 30 
Beanay Wine. .. 00000000000 335 @ 3 40 
BUD Tso ceccctcceses +» 325 @ 3 30 
GRAIN, 
WwW : 
| Se #— 82 @— #4 
- No. Dosnccessdceueces Nominal 
ee  spsndcceeidaenke — @— 82 
Corn : 
ts Mi Cvcceades ined — 53 @— 59 
i enthtvwersncesde anne — 49 @— 52 
SE Mi acitcnndsstdeoode — 62 @— 
Oa 
eS) ere o— 3 @— — 
eee — 34 @— 38 
a er — 324,@— 33 
YE: 
rs éndkwcncedeses —--— -—@— 
rere — — —@Q-—— 
Beans 
Ps vecnseekcseoceects 140 @1 45 
PE ncaccceuccesseses - 160 @1 65 
irk ncciusicndiamacmibenie ~ 150 @—— 
Green, prime, # bush....... 120 @—— 
PROVISION». 
Pork: 
Ordinary Mess...... eooee 1250 @ — — 
Oo) Sa —— @ i383 2% 
Family Meas, City....... @ 13 25 
Prime Mess, Western.. 12 50 @ — — 
Bacon : 
iy ie I sc ancctcccsoncns 644 @—_—. 
D. 8., Short Clears.............. — @ 6% 
eS See — -—— 
Cur Mxats: 

Smoked Hams......... —10 @ — 12% 
Smoked Ceeulions.. hints —-—- @— 
MILL FEED 
(We quote ae 100 Ibs.) 
ree ?—65 @8 — 67)5 

Nhorts, 60 Ibe... ..+..++. —60 @ — 65 

ey 80 to 100 Ibs. —10 @ — 8 

Bhi Bibs eegnesencecece —90 @ 10 

Rye staat an eoeee — 15 @ — 8U 

BOP cnccccceccccce - 50 @ — 65 

Meal, per ton.......... 3000 @ 40 50 

Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. —— @ 26 00 

HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs $ —90 @B— 95 
Bay, No, 2, good, ‘ ae. —80 @ — 85 
Hay, No. 8, medium “ “ -« —10 @ — 75 
Hay, clover mixed “ eee 70 @ — 15 
Hay, Shipping, “ 6 eee —75 @ — — 
Hay, Clover “ “1.0. —0 @ — 60 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ eee —80 @ — 85 
Btraw, No.2ttye ‘“ “wee. —65 @ — 70 
Straw, Oat be eee —50 @ — 565 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
Oreamery, lar ow to ane ceeeereeeees . 

ordinary to prime...... eoseces 19@25 
Re WH «2 2020002 -0 sudesisieees ee 


elsh tu 
factory 


SOO POSSSS COST CHEE EO SEES 





LARD. 
Steam rendered, per Ib........ #— 74@ — — 
i n<dsaens or san oun —— @— 1% 
South American..........++++ TK@ — — 
Btate, Beaters, , A cocccceee 1146@12% 
to prime........ eedanicuies oe» 8%@ 94 
Sele to 400d. bbe Kaeepoavedeseoess cocele ane 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... ° 10 @10% 
Flat, good to prime............ peewed 6 @ 9% 
GEO TURS CRA oX4avableneaee ns coon OF 
EGGb. 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ — @— 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... — @ 28 
Western, fresh-laid................+ 26 @ 29% 
ailetedescseceskwotcens « 24 @ 2% 
DRESSED ©OULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —8 @—14 
Chickens,State and W’st’rn,choice— 8 @— 10 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—12 @— 15 
SR ee em -7 @— il 
PE To dbiradeswcceos sed —18 @— 14 
, =e —7 @— 10 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbuge, per 100........ 2... +00 2 50 @ 4 00 
Potatoes....... seeedseeseccooees 1 25 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 3 00 @ 3 2% 
Pc cnkaccesmanvees — 0 @ 1 00 
££ eer 1 37 @ 4 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........ 75 @ 1 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. | 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl....... 100 @112 
Baldwins, " .. 150 @1 87 


1 

Greenings, - © Vat 
** Northern spy, * . 137 @1 62 
Grapes, Isabella, “* “ — 5 

& Catawba, “* “ _ 

Cc ranbe srries, Cape Cod, per erate 4 

Jersey, per crate.. 3 





Florida SI, sk ccscnsere ss 100 @ 2 25 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per eectorceecceces — 4K%@— 4% 
POCA, WOE Wisc cc cecscesccvese — 9 @—10 
Hickory nuts, per bush........ 300 @ 3 25 
JOMESTIC DRIED ¥RUiT, 
ere eee —-38 @—8 
Peaches, Se ante -- 64@—101¢ 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —5 @— 6% 
Peaches, Evaporated............ —ll @—23 
PE ctcrsss snecsesoces —— @—s 
EE —10 @—12% 
DNDN s cicxanrcnerseens —14 @—l4% 
Raspberries... :ddeneamawnes —24 @—26 
- ———- 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed eine wesed 28 @85 
a 2. sere 26 @27 
o Coarse and bee bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X ana 
PCOS Np AE ELE: @40 
N x Mich and Ind. ES 40 @45 
i oekdcacee 35 @40 
“ “ “ pat 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. x one: XX...40 @43 
. SR 48 
“ “ a  « et 44 @46 
S « “ mei... 35 @40 
o “ common. 30 @34 
Burry at value, — 
a 
GUANO AND p FERTILIZERS. 
Boluble Pacific Guano......... #43 00 00 "Oi 00 
Listers’ Stand. aeupemeete 87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 82 00 @85 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
GREEN BOB c co cccccces 31 00 @33 50 
‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 
“Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 60 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“* — Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @85 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices, ) 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 50 
“Wheat om  éeebswes 47 50 
a eee 48 50 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
or Fertilizer. 40 00 
** Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
8 compounded to order. 
omestead Am gy rg 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
oS —y Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw 
(Michigan yo Works) 45 00 
Ear!’ ~ fn ad *hosphate......... 60 00 
Horsefoot Guano......... 80 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 36 00 
- — Superphos- 
i Cth incences awe ° 82 00 
‘* Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate.......... 25 00 
“  Pulverized8. ©. Phosphate 20 00 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons 
or more, ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer. . 88 00@40 00 


Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ « 35 60@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive Dollar Phos- 


phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s ieonomica Fertilizer 
ee re 30 00 
Baugh’s + ae Pure Bo 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs..... baie m° 88 00@35 00 
ee ~ "Export Bone, per 2,000 
sactideabhinen shade 006k +++--29 00 @81 00 
Boluble Marine Guano.......... - 00 @48 00 





Cie deecctocscmerd 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, De fine, average. . -80 00 @381 00 
“ lved, high grade. . — — @27 00 
rman Potash Salts, Kainit, 
as nudédensaderiess @ 776 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 Ibs, cargo lots.......... 1 57@— — 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 3 65 
Dried Blood, per unit........ — @ 212% 





THE ES TO . 
GREATAMERICAN [teal Ee 


offered. Now's. your eleb 
oO ma 
‘Teas and {Totes ~ 
Shine eae Sta 
4 Ng or Gol: Hand Move 
Decu. ied Loilet sot Ver: full particulars 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289, 31 and 88 Vesey St,, New York, 
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‘*Much anxiety has lately been dis- 
played by various European governments, 
and especially by the Government - of 
Italy, for the abolition of our import 
duties upon works of art. It is well to 
consider whether the present discrimina- 
tion in favor of the productions of Amer- 
ican artists abroad is not likely to result 
as they themselves generally believe it 
may, in the practical exclusion of our 
painters and sculptors from the rich fields 
of observation, study and labor which they 
have hitherto enjoyed.” 


That this suggestion of President Ar- 
thur’s to Congress will be acted on at 
the present session is so probable that 
the largest importers of Italian statu- 
ary in the country, Messrs, Ovington 
Brothers, of Brooklyn, accepting the 
inevitable reduction in price, and wish- 
ing to be the first to reap the benefit of 
the largely increased sales sure to accrue 
from the more liberal policy, will offer 
their entire gallery of Italian sculpture, 
comprising over fifty pieces, with a 
special rebate of the entire duty of thirty 
per cent. from the present moderate 


prices. 
FOR EXAMPLE: 


A marble bust of Marguerite, by Lor- 
goni, costing 1,000 lira, on which the 
duty paid was $60, and valued at $300, 
will be sold now for $240. And all 
other pieces at a similar reduction. 

An inspection is invited from connois- 
seurs, whether intending to purchase or 
not, to the art galleries on the third 
floor of the spacious building, Fulton 
and Clarke Streets, Brooklyn, only three 
minutes from the Bridge terminus. 


OVINGTON BROS, 


FREE DELIVERY IN ALL PARTS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest t and clock de in this 
country are manufacture: by 


The E. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0,, 
14 RANT a ANAL 


The Weekly Globe, 


TORONTA, CANADA, 


The Oldest Established and Leading Family 
Newspaper of the Dominion. 











ONE DOLLAR. NO POSTAGE. 
From now to end of 1884, 


American Money taken at par. 
THE GLOBE PRINTING CO., 


Toronto, Canada. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


The Only Methodist Newspaper 
published in New England. 


IT SHOULD BE READ IN EVERY FAMILY. 


A prominent minister writes us: 


“Zion's HERALD is the best family Beligious Jour- 
nal published in the Methodist Church.” 


For Men of Business, one of the best advertising 
mediums in New aes. 


Specimen copies free. Adee 
A. 8S. WEED, Publisher, 
36 BROOMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Tre. Slat” ean Prins 
Mr and 16 and 18 
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Iusuvance, 


THE HOWE PLAN OF INSURANCE, 


Ir is said that Mrs. Sarah C. Howe, the 
Boston “banker,” is again out of jail and 
has resumed banking business at 132 West 
Concord Street. Her bank was on the sav- 
ings principle, combined with the payment 
of interest on deposits, at a rate which | 
do not recall precisely, but which was nu 
less than several per cent. a month. There is 
no question, and we suppose there never 
was any, that she did actually pay this in- 
terest; for there are living witnesses who 
can testify that they received it. Never- 
theless the bank got into trouble; ‘‘ confi- 
dence” was impaired, the law intervened, 
convicted Mrs. Howe cf being a swindler 
for promising ‘to do what up to that time 
she had actually done, and sentenced her 
to an imprisonment which has now termi- 
nated. She is said to have given confidence 
afresh bid by offering to pay six per cent. a 
year—a person in jail could hardly be ex- 
pected to be more liberal than this—on all 
deposits made with her during the year of 
her arrest, figured on the time of her de- 
tention. 

We do not rise as Mrs. Howe’s cham- 
pion, and certainly do not undertake to ex- 
plain how she can successfully keep up the 
process. Interest not earned by the busi- 
ness operations of somebody must come out 
of principal. We see no other way of getting 
it, short of possessing the power to 
‘*make” money. Savings banks are gener- 
ally rather cut down now; they pay fov. 
or five per cent., and for their running « 
penses look largely to the large aggregai 
sums upon which, for short terms, thev 
pay nothing. To earn several per cent. ¢ 
month and have no expenses is the con- 
dition requisite for meeting Mrs. Howe’s 
promises. If this is impossible, she must 
pay one depositor’s interest out of the same 
(or some other) depositor’s principal. We 
are afraid this is the way it is done; but 
lest we be saspected of making the limita- 
tions of our own knowledge the bounds of 
what is possible, we will invite Mr. 
Eldredge, of the Guardian, as he lives in 
Boston and can readily investigate the 
matter, to explain where Mrs. Howe gets 
the money she pays, and is to pay, her 
depositors. 

There is nothing new about the process 
which we assume, while waiting to hear 
from Mr. Eldredge, is Mrs. Howe’s. It is 
as old as swindling. A quite recent in- 
stance of it was the banking of Grant & 
Ward. There were paper profits, payments 
of actual ‘‘ interest,” or at least, actual pay- 
ments, foliowed almost always by the rede- 
posit of the interest, with more principal; 
the basis of the enormous interest was 
government contracts. These contract 
could have been nothing but conspiracy anc 
robbery, had they been real; but they never 
existed. The people who invested did no 
want to know about the contracts. The 
money was sufficient, and the knowledge 
of its source was unnecessary. Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Ward is under lock and key; the Ma- 
rine Bank has been long exploded; the 
Metropolitan Bank is a wreck; General 
Grant is a judgment debtor for money he 
borrowed to throw into the rotten scheme 
his name had been used to bolster up; the 
moral is all abroad, and still it appears 
to be the sad fact that, while a lie of aver- 
age dimensions is recognized and scorned, 
one that is only big enough is gulped down 
without a strain. 

Mrs. Howe, as will be remembered, dealt 
only with women; not having a respect- 
able stool-pigeon and figure-head, she has 
no faith in men’s gullibility, as she might 
have if she properly read of the Grant & 
Ward case. With a set of contracts for 
stage furniture and background, and with 
big enough promises, she should find @ 


“party of men going about who have not 


yet had guardians appointed over them. 
Itis really too much to ask us to show 
by cold figures, in how few years the eve« 
moderate rate of two percent. a month woulc 
exhaust tie principal, and at what rate 
the sum of obligations would multiply 
It is self-evident that, if you use up B’s de- 
posits for C’s interest, and C’s deposits for 
B’s interest, and so on, there must come & 
time when deposits will not come in fast 


nough. How soon? That you may figure 
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borrowed from others in turn. The process 
is old; but the result has never varied. 

There is no way of getting anything ex. 
cept by preducing it throngh labor. ** Mak. 
ing” it by taking it from another person ig 
speculation, and irresistibly seductive. It 
succeeds, for a few, temnorarily: but it is a 
short cut to wealth which leads to misery. 
The assessment, insurance plan is on'v an 
attempted short cnt, positively specnlative 
and visionarv in its essence. It perceives 
that. life insurance, like other forms of ac. 
cumulation, involves time. patience. thrift, 
and self-denial, and that anything which 
proposes to reach the result hv omitting this 
unpleasant process muet needs be immense- 
ly attractive to people who are either too 
ignorant, too careless, or too credulous to 
understand it. It proposes to omit sowing 
and cultivating, and to proceed at once to 
harvesting: it will have the results of ac- 
cumulation. out with the accumulation it- 
self. Tt will provide a sum of money for 
A without costing him much: that, is, it 
will take the cost out of B; for B it must 
get this out of C, and so ondown. It does 
not. in exnress terms. promise to pay in- 
terest which cannot be earned and hence 
must eome ont of princinal; but it does the 
equivalent in promising to pav more than 
it professes it will collect. Mr. Eldredge 
emducts the Guardian as the misnomer 
title of a publication which is the organ of 
the process, and the people whose interests 
are under such alleged guardianship dec‘ine 
to make inquiry for themselves as to how 
outgo is to be larger than income. How 
they are different from the victims of Mrs. 
Howe’s banking we must leave them to 
consider. 


CERTAINTY. 


Hippen from the eyes of the world are 
most of the joys and struggles and miseries 
of life. Obscurity is the veil which hides 
them from view. The struggle for exist- 





‘ence is a battle in the dark. Such light as 


each individual possesses shines from the 
hone thitis within his own breast, the hone 
whieh crows brichter with every conquest 
or dimmer with every defeat, to blaze, 
finally, in the grand luster of triumphant 
suce2a3 07 t flicker ont in the deep dark- 
ness of ultimate desnair. 

How many men rice in the morning and 
go forth to the old toil? Tired in body and 
mind, they heroically hone on, and heroic- 
ally work on. he object is always the 
sume—Certainty. Millions of unknown 
heroes are spending brain and muscle to 
buy it to purehase it through rigid economy, 
self-denial and trust in savings banks. 

The mechanic tries to fashion Certainty 
with his tools. The merchant endeavors 
to smile Certainty into being by suavity and 
politeness. The artist attempts to win 
Certainty by a clever arrangement of shade 
and color. The chemist tries t» compound 
Certainty by wonderful experiments. The 
orator tries to ride to Certainty on waves of 
applause. And the certainty they all covet 
is the certainty that the futures of their 
wives and mothers and children—their 
loved ones—will be warm and bright with 
the comforts of life after they themselves 
may nave passed from earth. 

Do these toilers remember that life insu- 
rance will grant them the very certainty 
they so earnestly desire, that they may have 
it and feel it to-day, and not grow old trust- 
ing in luck and unremitting exertion? Do 
these toilers remember that certainty of 
this nature has come to be a commodity, 
that it is not ac the end of the route, but 
along the route, and can always be had for 
the asking? The doubts and fears they 
have entertained are unnecessary ana foolish 
burdens in this age of the world. The 
strong arm of life insurance is stretched 
fortn for all tolean upon. The protection 
it offers is sure, the promise it gives sacred 
and unfailing.— Chronicle. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS, 
83 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policybolder @ stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all Dolicies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President, 


JOHN a. BALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0. 








’ 
W. A. BR eQl REY FORE. President. 
inthis Company policy- 


holders have the advan. 
taye over those of aliother 
companies, in Non-jsor- 
feitable dividends to a 
their policies im force 
See Charter, 
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A New Security for Life Insurance. 


Te length of time which a money obligation 
has to run is a very important consideration to 
him who has to provide funds to meet it, If it 
be short, the elements for calculation are few 
andsimple. In proportion to its length are the 
contingencies to be considered and the difficul- 
ty of taking a sufficiently certain account of all, 
and the need of a good margin to offset that di f- 
ficulty. 


A policy of life insurance is a contract payable 
only at death, The loss is certain ; the only un- 
certainty is as t> the time of its occurrence. In 
the case of any individual, that may be very 
near or very remote; but, taking a large num- 
ber of men together, they will die according to 
a well-ascertained law. 

Suppose a company insures to-day 50,000 
men, all at the age of thirty, for $5,000 each; 
it will have $250,000,000 at risk, to be met as it 
falls in by death. In ten years 4,298 men will 
have died, leaving 45,707 men still insured for 
$228,535,000. In twenty years 9,151 men will 
have died, leaving 40,849 insured for $204,245,- 
000. In thirty years 16,107 men will have died, 
leaving 33,893 insured for $169,465,000. In 
forty years 27,429 will have died, leaving. still 

2,571 insured for $112,855,000. 

No account is here made of those who will let 
their policies elapse—a considerable but uncer- 
tain number. But at the end of forty, or even 
fifty years, the company ovgeht to be prepared 
to see a large amount of these policies still in 
force ; and it cannot expect its liability on ac- 
count of them to cease wholly under sixty-five 
or seventy years, 

Evidently the companv needs to consider all 
the conditions that nay affect its solvency for a 
very long time; for at least all the time that its 
policies can be expected to run ; and to consider 
also that each year it will be adding others to 
run still further on in time, Not only is its 
solvency guite as important forty or fifty years 
bence as now, but it it a matter that must be 
provided for now. The contracts, once written, 
cannot be changed. All the conditions which 
may affect fu'ure solvency must, therefore, be 
most carefuily considered, so far as they can be 
fcreseen, au:da margin taken to offset the defects 
of human fore:ight. that, so far as it is possible 
to accomplish it, entire safety may be secured for 
the whole time. 

One of the most important questions affecting 
the future solvency of a company is the rate of 
interest i can be cert+in to earn on its funds in- 
vest: d to meet its liabilities as th: y mature. 

Most companies calculate their premiums and 
reserve fund on the assumption that they will 
be able to earn at least four per cent. compound 
interest for the entire duration of tbeir con- 
trac's. This is also the rate assumed in the 
highest legal standards of solvency, Forty years 
ago, or even ten years ago, that seemed an 
entirely conservative sssumption ; the scarcity 
of capital, the many uses and great demaod for 
it in supplying the needs of a rapidly-developing 
coun'ry and the creativn of a vast railway system, 
made the rate of interest on all classes of the 
best. securities very gh. Money was needed 
faster than 1t could be supplied. 

A change has come. The vast extent of new 
country is no longer new; its popuiation is 
settled and producing such wealth from the soil 
as the world has never before seen; the great 
railway lines are Jaid, and require only such 
addition as will bear small proportion to the 
wealth of the country ; capital is being produced 
now, taking the average of years together, faster 
than it 1s needed for ordinary enterprises, The 
country is rapidly growing rich ; and in spite of 
bad years, panics, and reverses, with its great 
and growing population, its inexhaustible and 
diversified resources and its facilities for trans- 
portation, it is only reasonable to expect that it 
is to grow richer and richer as time goes on. 
That means tbat the rate of interest must Le 
expected to decline ; the question is, how far? 

The decline in the last few years has been very 
great, The hest securities for long investment, 
government bonds, the best state and city bonds, 
no longer yield four per cent. ; many good bonds 
yield but litle if anything over thas; many of 
the best railroud bonds yield less than five per 
cent. ; rea] estate mortgages have seen a corres- 
ponding decline. 

This decline will continue so long as the causes 
which produced 1t continue to operate with « qual 
force, and the ra'e will go to a still lower point 
as the proportion of wealth to the necessities of 
the country increases, 

What, then, is a prudent asrumption for the 
future? How far in the future is it safe to 
axsume that such investments as life insurance 
reserves ought to be placed in, will certainly 
earn four i cent. interest ? 

Two and a half years ago the ConNnECTICUT 
Mutvar Lire InsuBance Company determined 
that, in view of the decline in interest that had 
already taken place, ana of the naiure of the 
causes of it, and the fact that these causes, so 
far as can be foreseen, are likely to continue to 
operate, and with probably increasing force, 
though with many checks and temporary adverse 
changes no doubt, yet, on the whole, pretty 
steadily until we reach at least as low an interest 
rate as the wealthiest natious, ic was no longer 
prudent to stake its ability to mect its new 
obligations during all the time 'hey were to be 
expected to run, on the assumption cf earning 
four per cent. interest. 

And in view of the same facts, and of the great 
importance of such funds to those who are to 
receive their benefits, and to make its basis of 
solvency as absulute as foresight can do, it de- 
termined to calculate its premiums and reserves, 
on new business, on the assumption that it could 
be certain to earn for all the time that business 
would have to run, only three per cent. interest. 

Whatever is earned more than that is su:p.us, 
and is r. turned to the policyLolder, . 

ltis the ouly Am n Company which has 
assumed a less rate of interest than four per 
cent, 





United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
nN. Y. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


At Half the Usual Rates of Other Co's, 
MEMBERSHIP FEE: 85. 


The United States Mutual Accident Association, 320 
and 322 Broadway, New York, The best in the World, 
Thousands of claims paid. No valid claims contested 
or unpaid. 

85,00 insurance, with $25 a week Indemnity, costs 
$13 a Year. 

JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec'y. 


RENGWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Liberty St., New York City. 





The safest, most equitable, and least expen« 
sive system ever devised. 

Avoids the high cost of level premiums on the one 
band, and of Assessment Insurauce, which is without 
ecience or security, on the other: 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, lesa than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMAHS, 


President and Actuary. 
_S@-SEND FoR CIRCULAR, OR COME IN PERSON. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITALL.......ccccccesscsecs $400,000 00 

ee secseentanicn 616,893 23 

Unearned Premiums and other 
Liabilitics,....; ...ccccccesessscoee 347,550 47 


$1,164,442 70 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corver Warren Mtreet. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


The principa) featurer of this oR RY ate ABSO 
LUE & ITY, FCONOME ee GEMENT 


1 , 
and LIBERALITY TO TH. I 
Ali Forms af Life and Endowment Policies lesued 
T. H, BROSNAN, President 


Cc, P, FRALEIGH, Seer ts, 
GEO. BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSION. 
AOOOUB....ccesesssecessseeseeseeseeys 1G)9016943 27 
MAmDINItIOS...........c0ccceeees sess 14.327.928 23 

Total Murpius..................82,574.015 04 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JO8. M. GIRRENS., Secretary. 




















THE CONTINENTAL 


OF HARTFORD 
Cony, 


ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$404,619.77. 
448.8. PARSONS, 
President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Jawvarny }7H, 1884. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaires on the slat December. 1888. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jau- 











uary, 1888, to 8let December, 1883,..... $4,168,968 10 
Premi on Policies not marked off ist 

ra» beatae eeeeee eer 
Total Marine Premiums... ........+ss00000% 85,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

Téad, to Bist December, 1863...-.....--. 04,200,408 98 
Losses paid daring the same 

period .....-.. brett: “81,901,048 38 
Returns of Premi- 

x- 

penses........... .{850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New Yor! 

Mstock, Git A , and other Stocks.. $8,606,795 00 
a covured iy locks anc otherwise.. 1,956,500 00 
Estate wie aims due the Company, pa 

preten ebes and Bills Receivable... 1,588,806 79 
Cash in eeecccecccercccecceccoccgoocoes 835,710 98 
Amount,........+00+ eocccccccsesocces 812,972,812 47 





Six per cept. interest on the outstanding certificates 


of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their ® 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cen}, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
élet Decem ver, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May vext. 

By order of the Board. ° 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRA 
CHARLES BENNIB, EDMUND W. RULES, 
UHARLEs H. RUSSELL, Robt b, MIN: URN. 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID ANE, OHN ELLIOTT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAME® G, Dk FOREST, 
A a Tar 
BENJAMIN ip FIELD, W AM EL 
JOSIAH O, LOW THOs. B. CODDINGTON, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE K. 
ROYAL PHELPS, AM D 4 
C. A. HAND, JOHN L. RIKER, 
NR SEE RON On MITE. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM Ht Macy. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice.President 
W. 4. H. MOORE, 8nd Vice-Pres't. 
4. A, RAVEN, od Wire, Prost, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Vonti: ——¥ { Brookira —- ni] Montague Sts. 
lontin 5 
Buildings: and No. lué Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for retnsurance........ $1,775,820 6v 
Reserve for ail other ciaims.... 480,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1.000.000 UU 
ROS Was. ccccesccescccccccssbcoce 1.661.797 28 
Total Assets, Jan. ist. 1884..94.367.042 O1 
This Company comiucts ite busm under the 
e . The 


ons of New York Safety Fund La’ 
twe Salety Funds together equa: G1, 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 3d Vice-President, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A, SAWYER 

















GEORGE BLISs. JNO. L. 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIA BRYC 
WM. H. SWAN WELLINGTON P, 
HENRY C. BOWEN HENRY F. SPA LDING 
AURELIUS B. HULL, hic MoCURDY, 
THEODORE F. VAIL. OHN H. 
THEODORE | HUSTED, JOHN 
WM. H. CASWELL, | Cc H. TH, 
WM. M. RICHARD WM. H. HURLB 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN EDWARD MAR 
SEYMOUR L, HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
E. O M BUG 
Wi Goats. Jacun Ww iD 
AMES JNO. Bhat 
HIRAM BARN 4 LAWhEN URE. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary, 
= 4. i. EIBST, Sec. Local Dep't 


4 , t: 
ao TOWMEEAR it ronen: Ree, RrooklynDep"t 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street. N. V. 


Cash Capital nccens coca secsescenenee 
rve for ait other liabilities. 
ET SUKPLIUS ......00000-- 








Total Assets, Jan, Ist. 1882...,82.5665 141 30 


B. §&. WAIAOTT, President, 
1. MWMEYAN TANG. Vieag-Pree't aed “ery 








MANHATTAN 


No. 156 
0 


LY USTRANE 8 


NEW: YORK. 
and 158 BROADWAY, 
RGANIZED IN 1850. 


t. FENRY fe 
rr e 4 
fea i ea | = Es. 
Actuary. s. STE 
From the Home Journat, 

t! fourth annual t of this old b 
Liched company gives evidence of the sound finanelal 
condition end incressi verity of thiei 
Its inccme tor the var tat wae 6.0 7 ite 
disbarrer tate Fh 475,178 if a ey aot 
nearly ek / Pe gross isete, “eae 


218 Dot yet due, 
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Old and Young. 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 





How shall | tell of the ages, 
When Christmas was never kept ; 
When the earth, in dark revolution, 
Bided her time —and slept ? 
How speak of the tardy unfolding 
Of morn in the crimson East— 
When lo! for the heavenly infant 
There waited the solemn feast? 
The shepherds sing 
In slow accord, 
“Is born our King, 
The blessed Lord.” 


A quiver—as if down the ages 
Mortality’s cry echoed still ; 
Bo long bad it voiced every heart-beat, 
It lingered the daybreak to fill ; 
Each bitter, discordant, low earth-wail 
Shocked heavenly air as it rang ; 
The Babe breathed ; Divinity woke, 
And the Angels in rapture sang. 
The Shepherds say, 
** We seek Him, all, 
Look at the Star 
O’er Bethlehem’s stall,” 


The Babe enwrapped in the manger, 
His tiny hand fulded soft ; 
That hand, to be put forth for others 
In loving strength, so oft ; 
To be, even in willing submission, 
Extended from Calvary, 
Now rests on the Mother’s bosom, 
In beautiful infancy. 
The Shepherds whisper, 
On each knee, 
* We bring our gifts, 
O Lord, to Thee.” 


That head on its pillow so tender, 
Must wear a thorny'7rown, 
Before, the earth-life ended, 
Its sacrifice lays down ; 
But now, oh! gracious promise 
Of kingly power and might, 
. It sends out from the little brow 
Rays of divinest light. 
The Shepherds veil 
Their faces now ; 
** To thee, O Lord, 
We humbly bow.” 


Oh! now the pwans rolling, 
The anthems meet and blend; 
* Give praises, oh! give praises, 
Forever, without end.” 
“The Christchild ne’er shall leave us,” 
The angels soft do sing ; 
** But always folded in our hearts, 
The Christmas joy shall bring.” 
The shepherds then 
Stole soft away, 
The night has flown, 
Look! break of day.” 


What does it mean, this Christmas, 
Down from the ages sent? 
Out of the lips of a little child, 
What is the message meant? 
Into one word it is prisoned, 
Struck into life and light ; 
Love is the Christmas-tide message 
Of heavenly power and might. 
The shepherds far 
Upon the plain, 
Adore the Lord 
Of Love again, 


Sing it in heavenly chorus, 
Sing it in earthly strain, 
Wake the dark places with music, 
To call down the Lord again. 
Sing it mid Christmas jangle 
Of bell and childish voice, 
And sweet confusion, sing it: 
“ Our Lord is come! Rejoice!” 
The Christmas bells 
O’er hill and plain, 
Take up the shepherds’ 
Sweet refrain: —~ 
“The child is born 
To bring us Love 
And Light and Peace 
From God above.” 


——_ 


GINEVRA; OR, THE OLD OAK 
CHEST. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 








BY SUSAN E. WALLACE. 
“ Tis an old tale and often told.” —Scott, 

Curistmas stories are usually merry; 
and in this happy time, with its shining 
presents, its good things to eat and to 
drink, its music, lights, and visitors, all 
should be gay. But mine must be a sad 
story, because, being a true one, | cannot 
change it—one of the saddest of the 
thousands told since that first Christmas 
Eve when the traveling star in the East 





stood still in the midnight above the 
holy hill of Bethlehem. At Modena 
you may see the portrait of the lady I 
tell of; in Florence—rich and glorious 
city—you will learn her history; and at 
Abbotsford they show the bridal-chest 
where Death lay waiting in the dark to 
claim her as his own. 
* « * * © 

Many years ago there lived in an ancient 
castle in England a proud Baron, who. had 
one child, Ginevra, a little girl named for 
her mother, who died the night she was 
born. 

The servants used to say the Baroness 
had led a wretched life; that her lord was 
harsh and stern at home, as he was fierce 
and cruel in war; but this I do not truly 
know. He dearly loved his little daughter, 
and hours at a time would carry her in his 
arms, and walk up and down in the hall 
before the blazing fires in Winter. It was 
a fair sight to see the Baron with the baby, 
in her long white dress, lying on his shoul- 
der, her light pair against his rough beard, 
or to see him dandle her in his hand, 
hard almost as the steel gloves he wore to 
battle, as if she were no more than a 
feather’s weight. 

The Castle was gloomy and strong, with 
towers guarded by sentinels, and closed in 
with a high wall of stone, beyond which 
was a deep moat filled with water, that 
could be crossed by only one drawbridge. 


Once, when there was war in the land, 
the King called on all good men for help; 
and the Baron, ready for battle, gathered 
his people in the courtyard to hear his last 
orders, He. held up his sword, dinted 
by many a blow in bloody fight, showed the 
cross on its hilt, and spoke in a loud voice: 

‘‘Swear by this blessed sign, whatever 
befall, you will defend Lady Ginevra to 
the death!” 

And every man lifted his right hand, 
knelt where he stood, and swore by the 
Holy Cross he would defend the Lady 
Ginevra to the death. He then mounted 
his coal-black steed, took the baby from 
her nurse, and lifted her in sight of all the 
crowd. She clapped her hands, and laughed 
to see the flashing armor and flags em- 
broidered with red roses, and the air rung 
with the shout: ‘Long live the Lady 
Ginevra!” 

A fortune-teller had said Ginevra was 
doomed to sorrow; and this made the Baron 
watch her with such anxious care. There 
was one soldier whose only duty was to 
guard his young mistress. Said the Baron 
tohim: ‘‘ Keep her always in sight, Ban. 
While thou wearest that scar on thy brow, 
I will remember thou hast saved my life. 
Some day thou mayest save hers. She is the 
last of my name and house, and if evil come 
upon her, my heart will break. Thou art 
my truest follower, Ban. Whatever else 
fail, never lose sight of Lady Ginevra.” 

‘* 1 will die ere a hair of her head suffer,” 
said the old retainer, stoutly. ‘‘ A soldier's 
scars are his honors, and I will be proud to 
wear one for my Lady’s sake.” 

So Ban, with spear and sword, was always 
in sight of his young mistress; and at night 
he lay in the corridor, outside her chamber 
door, his spear against the wall, so that no 
one could go out or in without waking him. 

The Baron fought well for king and 
country, and at Christmas rode home on 
his coal-black steed. Then there was a 
mighty feast in the great hall, and, for two 
days and nights, whoever chose could eat 
and drink of the best. 

The ladies’ hall was wreathed with ever- 
greens; the red berries of holly shone 
bright on the old oak wall, and from the 
center of the ceiling hung a heavy branch 
of mistletoe; and every one who passed 
under it was sure to be caught and kissed. 
Plates were laid for a hundred guests, and 
there were oxen roasted whole, and huge 
pies of venison; and all night long was 
heard the sound of harp and horn, and 
tread of dancers, dancing in tune. Oh! It 
was a rousing Christmas, and little Ginevra 
was the sou! and life of it all! 

There were few books in those days, and 
instead of reading, she was taught to em- 
broider with silks, to play on the lute, and 
to sing. She was so gentle and gracious, 
even the bees, the birds, and the swans on 
the lake, knew her, and everything that 
knew her loved her. So watched, and so 
beloved, fifteen years Ginevra grew. 





“Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 

And the fame of her beauty spread far 
and wide. 

A tranquil life she lived, rarely going be- 
yond the castle, yet loved by many who 
had children of their own, but who freely 
spoke of Ginevra as best and dearest where 
all were near and dear. 

‘““Why, my darling,” said the Baron, 
‘‘ why does everybedy love my child?” 

‘*T do not know,” she answered, with a 
thoughtful, puzzled look, ‘‘ Perhaps,” she 
added shyly, ‘‘it is because I love every- 
body.” 

‘¢ That much nearer Heaven than I,” said 
the father, gazing into the picture-like face, 
with the mild look which never came into 
his own except for her. ‘The angels in 
Heaven can do no more.” 

Her fresh, light rooms, the only cheerful 
ones in the dismal stone pile, opened out on 
a broad balcony filled with plants; fluttering 
leaves, speckled shadows, sweet-smelling 
flowers, through which the sun at setting 
poured his last, last rays, es lingering 
through the late twilight to kiss her pure 
forehead once more. The blessed sunlight! 
You might think some of its brightness 
was tangled in the golden head which 
glanced among the flowers, and that their 
sweetness had passed into her soul. 

It was the Baron’s study to smooth from 
her path every care and trial, and to tem- 
per every wind that blew past her. The 
walls round the courtyard below the bal- 
cony were so high it was sheltered from the 
coldest blasts, so that birds sang in the bare, 
leafless thickets of shrubbery as though it 
were always Spring; and all the year round 
it was a delightful playground. 

In Summer, with her little maid, Geta, she 
used to play hide and seek in the alleys of 
the rose-garden, where the roses were all 
red—the Baron would not have a white 
one among them—and as the quick color 
came and went in her face, he would say: 

‘* My child, the roses are ever at war in 
thy cheek.” 

“Yes, Father; but thou sayest the red 
always wins.” 

‘*So it does, dear heart, and so it shall. 
No white leaf for us! The red rose for- 
ever! When I miss it from thy face the 
sweetness of my life is gone; and thou 
must wear one for me ever in thy hair.” 

Near the castle wall was a dark forest, 
of which awful tales were told; how it was 
full of robber caves, and dens, and dim 
paths leading into snares and pitfalls, and 
among roaring wild beasts that were forever 
seeking what they might devour. 

The sentinel on the bridge said he would 
rather fight the infidel all day than venture 
into the forest after sundown. Close to its 
edge, in the shade of giant oaks, was a 
fountain of marble, with water playing 
night and day, cold as ‘ice, clear as glass. 
And here, one Summer afternoon, Ginevra 
strayed with Geta. Her feet scarcely bent 
the daisies in her path; the breeze tossed 
her flossy locks, where the red rose shone 
like a jewel; and, as old Ban stalked be- 
hind her, like a tall black shadow, he 
thought he had never seen his Lady so 
lovely. 

When they reached the fountain, Geta 
tried to tune the lute, but could not play 
till Ginevra brought the silver strings to- 
gether; and, as she touched its chords, a 
flerce stag hound sprang out of the forest 
so suddenly, she dropped the lute and 
screamed for fear. 

Quick as lightning, Ban was before her, 
and in another moment would have split 
the dog’s skull, but a voice shouted: 

“Stay! Stay! He will not, harm any 
one!” 

Ban stood still, but lowered not his lance. 
Presently, a youth, mounted on a milk- 
white steed, rode up, called the hound to 
his feet, gave his horse’s bridle to a page, 
who followed on a red roan, and then he 
knelt before Ginevra and quieted her fears. 

I do not know how it came to pass, but 
these four were soon talking as if they had 
been friends all their days, and there was 
nothing in the wide world but their own 
innocent young hearts. They tried their 
fortune by dropping bay-leaves in the wa- 
ter. Then they sat on mossy roots, and 
Ginevra sang of the lady who was heart- 
broken and drowned herself in the fountain 
for her own true love; and how her spirit 





rises and floats in the air above it, likea 
mist at evening. 

‘“‘Thy song is too sad, Lady,” said the 
youth. ‘‘ Let me have the lute.” 

With a free hand, he struck the strings, 
and sang of King Arthur and his bold 
knights, and of the daring deeds they did, 
whose like England has never seen since 
his time; no, nor never will, till Arthur 
comes again, Then he turned his eyes— 
steel-blue eyes, flashing like a sword-blade— 
toward Ginevra, and sang of love in such 
strain she thought the fountain stopped its 
plashing and the trees bent their heads to 
listen. When the last echo of his voice 
died away, Ban spoke out, and said; 

‘*My Lady, an’ it please you, my lord, 
the Baron, has forbidden us to stay outside 
the wall after nightfall.” 

‘* But, Ban, he knows thou art between 
me and danger. Still, the forest’s shades 
grow dark, and I see thou art right. The 
sun is nearly set.” 

Then the youth whispered something in 
her ear, and Ginevra, blushing brightly, 
said: 

‘* Never, never!” 

‘*Give me a favor to wear—the rose from 
thy hair, sweet lady. I, too, belong to the 
house and banner of the red.” 

She loosed it from her shining tresses; 
he kissed the flower, put it in his bosom, 
and said: 

‘*T would not give one of the least of 
these leaves for the King’s crown.” 

Lightly he sprung to the saddle, without 
so much as touching his horse’s neck, lifted 
his plumed cap, and, followed by the 


page, on the red roan, dashed away into the ~ 


forest. Ginevra and Geta watched them 
disappear in the black shadows, and then 
turned and sighed,they knew not why. 

The Baron met them outside the castle 
gate. 

‘“*Where hast thou been, my child?” he 
asked. 

‘* By Edith’s fountain, Father.” 

“* And didst thou drop thy rose in it ?” 

‘*No; I gave it to a youth who begged 
it,” she answered, blushing. 

‘Ha! And thou hast brought back 
two,” he said, ‘‘and they are both for me, 
my Summer child.” 

And he kissed her on each cheek. 

The color ran up to her forehead, and as 
she stood in the rosy sunset, with downcast 
eyes, in the bloom and glow of youth so 
beautiful, the old Baron’s heart yearned 
toward his daughter. He gathered her in 
his arms, and said: 


‘*T will carry thee home, little one. Thou 
art my Rose of the World; for there is none 
on earth like thee. As we go, thou shalt 
tell me of this youth. Did heride a milk- 
white steed?” 

‘Yes; ahigh, proud one; not a single 
black hair on him; its mane swam the 
wind, and its trappings were of scarlet and 
gold.” 

“A goodly youth, with spurs; was he 
not?” 

‘Yes; his hair was black as the wing of 
the night raven. He had a noble air, and 
oh! an eye that takes your breath!” 

‘* And his page, Ginevra?” 

‘““A comely little page, but nothing like 
his master.” 

Here Geta made as if she would speak; 
but her mistress went on: 

‘But nothing like his master, who car- 
ried a bow, a quiver of arrows, and a silver 
bugle horn.” 

‘“‘It is young Lord Lovel!” He was silent 
a moment. ‘* How old art thou, my daugh- 
ter?” 

‘*Sixteen, come Christmas.” 

Then the Baron fell into a muse, and 
walked on, carrying her all the way. 

After supper he sat beside her in the hall, 
playing idly with her hand, that was soft 
asthe down on the dove’s breast; and at 
last he said: ; 

‘¢ Sweet child, tell me, dost thou know 
aught of love—young love, I mean, not 
father’s love?” 

‘“T have sung it in song, and heard it in 
story,” she answered, timidly. 

“Listen, then. Lord Lovel is thy be- 
trothed. Thou wert promised to him in the 
cradle; but we fathers bave kept the secret, 
and let true love find its own, as it is cer- 

tain to do, and has done to-day. On thy 
sixteenth birthday we will have the be- 
trothal feast. Now go to sleep and dreams 
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maidens often have ere they reach thy age.” 

Ginevra’s chamber was a lofty room, with 
curtained bed so high it could be reached 
only by steps. Geta slept in a cot beside 
her. They usually fell asleep at dark, and 
awoke at daybreak; but that night there 
was no slumber in their eyelids, and the 
tall clock on the stairs struck midnight ere 
they ceased to talk of the winsome young 
lord and his gallant little page, Alfred. 

Turning on the stone floor in the corridor 
outside, Ban heard the murmur of voices un- 
der the door, and the shrewd soldier smiled 
in the dark, and winked his one eye, as he 
said to himself; 

‘*That arrow was double-headed. It’s 
all over with my Lady and that forward 
little Geta.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Four weeks before the next Christmas 
the Baron proclaimed there would be good 
cheer for all comers two days and 
nights at the castle. And when the time 
came, the bell on the tower, which sounded 
only for births, deaths and weddings, rung 
merrily through the frosty air; bonfires 
were lighted on the hills; the fountain ran 
wine; and every man who chose might 
put in his cup and drink his fill. Outside 
the wall were crowds of men egaming, 
wrestling, and trying their strength, and a 
few bloody noses and a cracked skull or 
two; but that was nothing in those rough 
times, 

In the hall were knights and earls wear- 
ing belt, spur and plume; gay ladies in vel- 
vets, With sweeping trains; and children, 
pages, and pert maids, who did nothing 
but stand under the mistletoe; and then 
what kissing, what blushing, what shouts, 
what laughter! The sun never shone on 
so merry a Christmas! 

Instead of the red rose, Ginevra wore a 
coronet of pearls; and in that goodly com- 
pany her beauty shone like a star, the 
brightest where ten thousand are. 

The ladies’ hall was a lordly room, with 
long rows of columns, wreathed with gar- 
lands; and there the guests assembled at 
night. As they walked together, Ginevra 
said to Lord Lovel: 

“*T will give thee a weary chase for me 
some day. I will frighten thee now.” 

And, with a bound, she darted from col- 
umn to column, and was out of sight. 
Vexed and troubled, Lovel flew after her. 
He was swift as a deer, but could not over- 
take her; and in the midst of the chase, she 
stole behind and touched him on the 
shoulder, laughing merrily at his fears. 


‘‘Promise me, sweetheart,” said he, 
“thou wilt never fly from me again, till 
thou spread thy white wings for Heayen. 
Even Ban lost his breath trying to follow 
thee.” 

‘“‘T will not promise,” she said, shaking 
her sunny ringlets. ‘‘I love to tease too 
well. Ban says my feet have wings, and 
with them I find hiding places where no 
one can follow.” 

‘*T fear thou wilt be lost in some of these 
dark passages; no one living understands 
all their windings; but I'll hide thee next 
Christmas!” 

‘*Where, my Lord? In the donjon keep, 
behind the iron gratings ?” 

‘‘A safer place than that. In my heart, 
sweet love. There I'll shut thee up, and 
keep thee safe forever and a day.” 

Then he gave a close kiss, and did not 
tuke his eyes off her till it was time to part. 

When the night was far spent, a strange 
minstrel came to the door, and begged to 
look, if but for one moment, on the Lady 
Ginevra. 

He was old and poor, and shook with 
cold. Room was made for him by the fire; 
and when he had eaten and drank, he lifted 
his harp, and moving back from the crowd 
passed under the mistletoe. Now, it was 
& great slight for one to do this, and not be 
kissed, and, of course, nobody wanted to 
kiss ano!d beggar. He heard the laugh and 
jeer, and, looking up, saw the green branch; 
then his head sunk on his breast in shame. 
Ginevra saw it, and snatched an ivy wreath, 
and stepped toward him, saying playfully : 
“*Kneel down!” 

He knelt and kissed the hem of her robe. 
Not even she was ever more beautiful 
than then. 

“I crown thy harp, and callithee knight” 
—she touched his shoulder. “Be thou 





wise, brave and truthful. Rise, Sir Min- 
strel, and let these lords and ladies hear 
thy bravest harping.” 

For a moment the old man was overcome. 
Then he swept the harp with such skill and 
grace there was instant silence. He sang: 

GINEVRA. 

He had heard ot her beauty, but the half 
had not been told; what his eyes had this 
night seen would ever bea part of sight; 
his hand was weak and old, but so long as 
he could touch a string it should be to her 
name; andin his dying hour thought of 
her tender pity would warm his heart as it 
had never warmed with wine. 

Praises ran through the crowd; the Baron 
sent Alfred with a purse of broad gold 
pieces, but the minstrel put it back with a 
smile, and unclasped the ragged cloak; 
down dropped hood, mask and gray hair; 
out stepped a youth, tall, straight and 
handsome, on his neck a sparkling chain 
the Baron knew right well. 

“Tt is Prince Edward! 
Prince!” he exclaimed. 

And every man knelt and shouted, till 
the arches rang, 

‘Long live Prince Edward!” 

He bowed his thanks, and lightly touched 
the harp again. His fingers strayed uncer- 
tainly among the strings, as of one busy 
with memory; a moment more, and he 
seemed to catch the melody, and, resting 
his burning glance upon Ginevra’s fair 
face, sang: 


Long live the 


PRINCE EDWARD'S SONG. 


In blinding snow, as wild winds blow, 
I left the forest’s gloom, 

And, following sounds that change the night 
To brightness and to bloom, 


I’ve found where all sweet flowers live, 
Where Summer sings and never dies, 
Its roses, Lady, on thy cheek, 
Its violets in thine eyes. 


The harp and sword I bring to thee 
Are not an offering meet ; 

With them, my hand and England’s crown, 
I lay before thy feet. 


O, Lady, like the evening star, 
Bend to me now or never; 

For I will see thee ne’er again, 
Unless I see thee ever. P 


Then the Prince led Ginevra to the dance, 
and it was whispered she was fit to be a 
queen; but the Baron shook his head, even 
in that proud hour, and said: 

‘She must wed whom she will. 
not force her heart.” 

When the holidays were ended, Lovel 
set off to Holy Land, to be gone a twelve- 
month and aday. Ginevra wept bitterly, 
but promised to keep true heart and con- 
stant mind till he should come home, never, 
day nor night, to leave her more. 

The King’s son tarried and moved her 
with words women love to hear; but she 
quietly said: 

‘*T will wed my own true love, or die a 
nun.” 

He prayed her to give him a favor, a 
scarf, a glove, a ring; but no; she spoke so 
firmly he saw it was useless to stay longer, 
and went away, swearing he would spring 
into the Thames or in the depths of the 
sea, and drown himself. 

Ginevra watched a splendid train escort 
him through the forest, and when it was 
out of sight, said: 

‘Ban, dost thou think he will kill him- 
self? It would be a sad thing to lose our 
Crown Prince.” 

Ban smiled grimly; he had been a wild 
one, but was tame enough now. 

‘* Lady Ginevra,” he said, ‘‘ eversince the 
world was made, men have died from time 
to time, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love. Prince Edward’s heart is 
sound; he will marry in less than a twelve- 
month and a day.” 

And so he did. 

Now there were many curious things 
about this castle, which have not been 
mentioned. In the bell tower, so high it 
seemed to touch the sky, lived a crow, 
said to be a hundred years old, and an owl 
that hooted at night, and winked and 
blinked by day. There were lonesome cells 
in which monks used to live; narrow cor- 
ridors and winding ways easy to be lost 
in; and secret doors in odd places where 
you would never think of looking for a 
door; but Ginevra knew every dark cor- 
ner from turret to foundation; in every 
black closet her bright eyes had peered, 
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and under every hidden archway her fairy 


feet had glided along. 


Looking frem the highest tower of the 
castle a dim line of heavenly blue marked 
the ocean, More than any other view 
Ginevra loved that. When the day: was 
fine, she could see the curlews and herons 
in the glancing light, and almost hear their 
screaming and the lapping of the water 
among the stones of the pebbly shore. 
Sometimes it showed as many tirits as 
though the sea-shells from the depths had 
swum to the surface, opened to the sun, 
and floated on the top of the waters like 
many colored blossoms. And when the 
sun went down it was a path of gold, a 
splendor like the pathways of angels. In 
calm or storm, in leaden sky or roseate 
light, in every change, Ginevra loved the 
sea, Ban used to watch her to the top of 
the tower and grumble and mutter, ‘‘ My 
Lady will come to grief all along of her 
skipping and racing into strange places. 
She’ll be sorry for it some day.” 

‘Is it so very hard, my good Ban,” she 
would say, laughing at him, ‘for a strong 
soldier, who fought in Flanders, to follow 
one girl over one house?” 

And he would bow and smile back again, 
as he said: 

“*T was only thinking of my Lady’s safe 
keeping. There’s no tiring me. No, no, 
no! I would march my feet off for her.” 

So petted and guarded, so gay and full 
of pleasantness was her life that every day 
of the year was happy as a birthday. 

The Baron did not annoy Ginevra with 
teachers and grammars. He did not think 
much of book knowledge, calling it a weari- 
ness of the flesh, and a wiser man than any 
Baron called it that three thousand years 
ago. Nor was her nurse allowed to tell her 
frightful tales, though the old woman liked 
nothing better than to scare the servants 
with ghost stories in windy nights. Her 
orders were to tell no Christmas stories, ex- 
cept such as the Bible told; and she used 
to show a book with pictures of the Holy 
Family, the sheperds listening to the angels’ 
songs, heard but once on earth, and the 
flight into Egypt (this last wasa very choice 
engraving), Mary,the Virgin Mother, asleep 
under a palm-tree, and baby angels bend- 
ing back the leaves, smiling sunnily down 
on the Divine Child, whose light lightened 
the bank of lilies where they lay. Then 
the nurse would explain how the Mother 
of Christ still lives, and is always near 
motherless children, listening to their 
prayers and waiting tocomfortthem. And 
Ginevra loved the tale and believed it, and 
never spoke a word she would not wish the 
Holy Mother to hear. 

In those good old times people played 
and laughed more than we do, and a first- 
rate story-teller was better thought of than 
a fine musieian is nowadays. 

So, with play and needlework, time went 
ov. Knights, earls and gentlemen tried to 
win Ginevra from her vows; but she sent 
them away more madly in love than when 
they came to offer hand and heart. At the 
hour when the nightingale sings, minstrels 
and lovesick troubadours harped under her 
lattice; but she kept true heart and con- 
stant mind, and when six months had 
passed, a carrier dove—a tame, fond thing— 
flew to the balcony, bearing a letter tied 
round its neck, sealed with red, and 
stamped with a rose. It was from Lord 
Lovel, who wrote he would be home Christ- 
mas. 

The Baron went to London for her wed- 
ding clothes. They were rich and rare as 
any princess’s; her veil was like silver 
mist; but nothing was so fine as a pair of 
slippers of white velvet, embroidered with 
pearls. Had you seen them, you would 
have said they were for some little child. 


CHAPTER III, 


Christmas came, and home came Lord 
Lovel on his milk-white steed. 

The night before the wedding the Baron 
brought to Ginevra a curiously carved 
ivory box. ’ 

‘* This is thy mother’s wedding gift,” said 
he. ‘ Now is the time to open it.” 

He took from his purse a small gold key. 
Ginevra turned the lock. The lid flew up, 
und showed a heap of strung pearls, each 
one large as a robin’s egg. 

“They are beautiful!” exclaimed Gi- 
nevra, in delight. 





“ Beautiful!” echoed Geta. 

‘* Yes,” said the Baron. ‘Their like is 
not in Old England. I[ bought them at 
Constantinople, when I was returning from 
Palestine.” 

He lifted the long rope, and wound it 
round his daughter's neck. 

‘“*They are fair, my darling,” ssid he, 
tenderly, ‘‘ but thy throat is fairer.” 

Ginevra looked dreamily at the jewel case; 
then, turning her eyes inquiringly to her 
father’s, she suddenly asked: 

‘* Was my mother happy?” 

‘Happy in that she died young,” an- 
swered the Baron, gloomily. 

‘*Wouldst thou say that of me?” she 
asked, in wondering sadness. 

**No, sweet child. Thou art dear to me 
as the blood drops in my heart; and had I 
as many lives as thou hast hairs on thy head, 
I would give every one of them for thee, 
my precious pearl. Butno more of this! 
See, here is thy wedding ring, my gift to 
thy mother, engraved with the name of 
both—Ginevra. I had it from a Jew in 
Venice. He said it bore.a charm, and 
always brought good fortune to the wearer. 
And so it has; it has brought me thee.” 


Ginevra laid the jewels back on the violet 
velvet lining and was soon chatting gayly 
with Geta; but the Baron was restless and 
uneasy. When he said good night’ he 
strained her to his heart and kissed her 
again and again, as if it were a last part- 
ing; then he doubled the guards of the 
castle, walked the great hall and made the 
grand rounds like one whose anxious 
thoughts will not let him rest. 

Ginevra’s quick eye marked the move- 
ments of the Baron, and she waited till he 
rested a moment in his favorite seat by the 
chimney corner, and, seating herself on the 
heavy arm of the oaken chair, she said: 

‘“‘Is my father troubled to-night? Tell 
me what the trouble is, and I may chase it 
away.” 

‘*No, no, little one,” answered the Baron, 
making an effort to smile, ‘* but”— 

‘* But what? Go on! What, Father?” 

‘*Only this, dearest. Art thou sure of 
being perfectly happy?” 

‘Entirely sure; but I could not be if 
Lovel should take me from thee.” She 
patted his cheek, then touched her bloom- 
ing mouth to it. 

**He will not come between us, child. 
Nothing on earth, nothing outside of 
Heaven, can do that. But listen, what a 
fearful night! How the sea rises, like a 
fierce beast chained, roaring for its prey. 
The coast will show wrecks to-morrow.” 

‘* And is it that which makes thee so un- 
easy, 80 sorry?” 

‘No; but the raging swell, which we hear 
here as a weak moaning, stirs strange 
thoughts and brings up strange scenes, 
vanished long ago. The sea has changing 
voices. Now as we listen, I hear great guns, 
booming shot and shell, the rush of thous- 
ands of feet, the tramp of armies fighting. 
I loved it when I was a young man; but it 
is not the same, because Iam not the same, 
Then it spoke to me of the future; now it 
is all of the past. As I hold your dear 
hand”—he touched the pinky finger-tips to 
his lips as he spoke—‘‘ I am hearing a text 
my mother taught me (God rest her soul!), 
‘Boast not thyself of to-morrow.’” 

‘* But you have not boasted.” 

‘*No; we seem over-confident, and there 
is a happiness that makes my soul afraid. 
Look out!”"—he pointed to the window— 
‘*T thought I saw something pale, a tall 
shape fly by the window. There! Now!” 

‘* You might have seen a pale shape half 
an hour ago, in the dusk, where the sun 
left a little light. It is all black darkness 
now.” She rose, drew aside the curtain 
and knelt on the deep window-sill among 
the roses. ‘‘I see nothing but dark. The 
wind howls like a mad thing in the air, 
trying locks and bolts to getin. Sad for 
the poor sailors and their wives waiting at 
home. Maybe they will never come back, 
poor things.” 

She returned to her place beside the 
Baron, who looked silently into the fire; 
her pretty head drooped on his shoulder, 
and he leaned his cheek to hers, her hand 
in his. 

‘*My daughter!” he said in the tone he 
never used to aught on earth but her. 

‘My father!” she answered, softly asa 
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‘*1 would have my baby once more.” 

He turned to the maid: 

**Geta, go get your mistress ready for 
bed. Wrap her in my Siberian mantle. 
She shall rest to-night in the arms which 
were her first cradle, and I shall rock her to 
sleep.” 

Ginevra laughed. ‘I can easily be a 
child again. I have only to go a few steps 
backward,” and she disappeared with Geta. 

A moment later she was robed in a snow- 
white mantle which muffled her from head 
to foot. And like a Winter fairy she 
passed her chamber door, where her father 
stoo! waiting. He caught her up from the 
floor. 

**Take care of the baby feet,” he said. 
These floors are never warm. Thou art all 
fair, my love. We will not go below. We 
will sit in the brown parlor.” 

This was a small room adjoining 
Ginevra’s bedroom, where there was a cum- 
brous chair, called Prince Rupert’s, which 
was shaped like a throne. The walls were 
made strange with portraits, men in queer 
cos:umes looking stiff and ghastly, women 
rigid as pasteboard, except the picture of 
one young girl in long bodice and flowing 
skirt, around her, hounds and huntsmen, a 
hawk on her wrist, her horse at hand ready 
for mounting—a lovely lady. This was 
Ginevra’s mother; and she loved the por- 
trait, and always kept a lamp of perfumed 
oil burning below it. 

Tue fire was low and asby in the big fire- 
place. The Baron blew a silver whistle, 
and while waiting for a servant to answer 
the call, he kicked together the chunks of 
logs, sending a train of fiery sparkles up the 
chimney. 

‘* Make haste, man!” he said, impatiently. 
** Heap on the wood.” 

The obedient servant piled it from a box 
like a high, old-fashioned bedstead, which 
held at least a half cord of logs. 

“Quick, quick! What carelessness! 
This room is cold as death.” 

The man went out soon as he could 
escape, and reported to the servants that 
the Baron was in one of his tiger fits. They 
wondered why, when he was so pleased 
over the wedding, and in their own hall 
they talked it’ over with many wonder- 
meats. 

But the lord of the castle had no dark 
mood, no tiger fit for Ginevra. 

‘*Now, my darling,” said he, holding the 
light shape across his breast, while he 
wrapped the fur round her feet, ‘* now I 
have my little girl all mine own for the last 
time. What shall [ sing?” 

** About the Norse kings, Father. How 
they used to steal their brides and sail 
away over the foaming North seas, to the 
lans of snow and ice.” 

The Baron was not mueh of a singer; 
but the deep roll of his voice well suited 
the thunder of the storm without. A 
strange cradle song, to be sure; of fighting, 
of hunting, of blood and of victory. An 
hour passed. There was no rift in the 
clouds, no Jullin the dismal wind. Then 
the snow began to fall, the hushing snow, 
which seems to quiet Heaven and earth. 


“It will be fair to-morrow,” said 
Ginevra, sleepily rousing a little. ‘*That 
was a brave song of the pirates. Now the 
wind goes down.” She opened the clear 
blue eyes once more and smiled, showing 
the pearly little teeth. ‘‘Good night. Do 
not let me tire you, Father dear,” and so, 
murmuring love words her nurse had 
taught, she went to her innocent dreams; 
in all the kingdoms of sleep, the sweetest 
thing that breathed. 

It snowed and it snowed and it snc wed, 

and toward morning the castle was a very 
castle of silence; and the noiseless world 
lay like a cold white corpse in its cold white 
shroud. 
* Ginevra, in downy fur, nested like a bird 
in her Father’s breast, and he watched the 
delicate, upturned face with a watch that 
knew no weariness, till the gray dawn 
broke over the earth, and the hilltops were 
tipped with silver. 

Many times he touched her feet, to feel 
if they were warm. Many times he leaned 
his ear to her fragrant breath and softly 
wound a stray curl of her hair, in rings of 
gold, around bis forefinger. He hummed 
verses of old tunes some lost love sang in 
the years long gone, when he was young; 
and once he whispered a prayer. 





Fond, foolish old man! Why wore he the 
night away in this sad, sweet watching, 
when there was nothing to make afraid? - 

Lovely was the bride, next day, in her 
white robe, fastened with golden clasps, in 
every clasp an emerald stone; her vest of 
gold embroidered with flowers; her floating 
veil like silver mist, morning blushes on 
her cheek and pearls upon her breast. The 
heavy snow which had fallen in the night 
did not keep away the wedding guests. 
They came early in spite of storm and cold. 
The priest was there; the joy-bells rang 
out; the prayer was said, the blessings 
given; and never, day nor night, would 
Lord Lovel part ugain from Ginevra. 

As they sat at the feast, suddenly the 
bride was missed from the side of her lord. 
He hastily left the table, and in a few min- 
utes returned and whispered to the Baron. 

“Tis one of her childish plays, a trick 
only to make a trial of our love,” eaid the 
Baron, tryingto smile. ‘‘ One more health 
to Lady Lovel! Fill high the glasses!” 

He raised a goblet, but his hand shook; 
and when he tried to lift the red wine, it 
poured down the table, like a stream of 
blood. And soon from guest to guest the 
panic spread. 

**Good friends,” he cried, springing to 
his feet, ‘ there’s not a moment to spare. 
Lady Ginevra is missing—perhaps lost. 
Lovel, my son, look for her in the main 
buildings, where I know she is. My Lerd 
of Cranston, with his vassals, will hunt 
through the south wing. Huntingdon and 
his followers will search the north wing. 
Do thou, Ban, go through the vaults and 
cellars, leaving no stone unturned. Report 
to me here.” 

The veins in the Baron’s face swelled out 
like cords; great drops of sweat gathered 
on his forehead; his lips were pale as ashes. 
And the brave meo around him turned 
white and trembled. They remembered 
the prophecy —the Lady Ginevra is doomed. 


With lighted torches, they scattered to 
their work. Along the galleries Lovel 
shouted, ‘‘ My life, my love, come to me! 
Come, or thou art lost!” There was no 
flying footstep, no ringing laugh, no veil 
like silver mist, only cold and dark, and 
the mocking echo, Lost, Lost! When he 
passed the grand staircase, he felt drawn 
toward the wall. He thought there was a 
noise. They listened. 

‘*Be still, Alfred, I am sure I heara 
step,” said Lovel, eagerly clusping his hands 
together like one in prayer. 

‘*No,” said Alfred. *‘ It is a rat scratch- 
ing behind the wainscot.” 

They listened again. Surely something 
stirred. Hush! They held their breath. 
A sound nearly like a sob; another; one 
more; then all was still as the breast when 
the spirit has fled. 

Lovel looked into the tall clock, where she 
could easily stand upright, bebind, under, 
above it, and found nothing but dust and 
cobweb. ‘‘My lamb, my dove,” he cried, 
‘“‘come home, or thou art lost!” Lofty 
arch and empty distance rang with the 
sound, but gave back no answer. 

Meanwhile, the Baron strode up and 
down the hall, like a hungry lion in his 
cage. He looked so awful no one but little 
Geta dared go near him. Every time the 
clock struck, he would say: 

‘** Geta, is thy Lady’s chamber warm?” 

‘* Warm, my lord.” 

** And light?” 

** Light, my lord,” 

‘‘Her slippers by the fire?” 

‘* Yes, my lord. She would find the bath 
and all ready, were she here this very min- 
ute.” 

‘*T would to God she were here, Geta!” 

Ah! bitter chill the night was! The owl 
for.all his feathers was a-cold. The wind 
raved and tore at the windows, and sleety 
snow whirled and hissed and drifted against 
them, and under the loose old casements. 
The Baron groaned in anguish; in this wild 
storm, where was his tender child the winds 
of Heaven had never visited too roughly? 
Where? Oh! where? 

At daybreak the companies straggled 
back. Nota word was spoken. The be- 
loved was not found. They breakfasted 
on the cold meats of the wedding feast, and 
every time the door upened, turned and 
looked as if to see her dancing in as she 
had danced away. 

Without food or rest, Lord Lovel—oh! 


how changed!—hunted the highest, the 
lowest, the loneliest spot, calling her by 
every dear name. ‘‘Come tome! Come, 
or thou art lost!” And the wind moaning 
through black arch and freezing gallery, 
gave back the echo, Lost! 

Four days and nights were wasted thus. 
Then they met in the hall, and, in a hoarse, 
changed voice, the Baron spoke: 

‘* Thanks, my friends, every one. Be it re- 
membered, he who bringeth me trace of the 
Lady Ginevra, or clew to her finding, shall 
have what he may ask, were it half my 
barony.” 

Deep lines in his face showed how he had 
suffered, and his hair, that yesterday was 
streaked with gray, was white as wool. 
The wedding guests turned to go, and then 
the great bell in the tower struck one. 
There was silence deep as death. Hark! 
Two, three, four; it rang to seventeen. 
What could it be? 

No one inhabited the bell tower, and ex- 
cept under orders the ropes were never 
touched. That sound, so dread, sosolemn, 
struck on every ear like a voice from 
hights beyond the living earth; the cry 
of some desolate soul passing through 
cloudy spaces in the dim region between 
two worlds. Could it be fairy hands tolling 
the passing bell for the soul of Ginevra? 
Was it a sign from Heaven that her pres- 
ence was lost from the abodes of the living, 
that she must now be numbered with the 
dead? These questions have not been an- 
swered, and will not be answered before the 
great day comes which answers all ques- 
tions and brings each hidden thing to 
light. 

Till this time the Baron had not shed a 
tear. When the last sad tone moaned acd 
trembled through the air, he hid his face in 
his hands, and big drops ran through his 
fingers, like fast rushing rain. 

Children cluug to their mothers; women 
sobbed together in a crowd; and war-like 
men, too brave to be ashamed of tears, fell 
into each others arms and cried aloud. 

Never were wedding guests like those 
who that day passed the icy fountain 
and into the hushing snow of the leafless 
forest, where the wind was wailing fare- 
well forever, and forever farewell. 

From the lonesome hemlocks, loaded 
with snow, Lovel went back alone to Gin- 
evra’s chamber. Garlanded with roses, it 
was light and warm; the tiny slippers 
were before the fire; her Jute, her birds, 
her needlework were there; but the Rose of 
the World was missing; missing the little 
feet that nevermore would lightly run to 
meet him, nevermore would lightly follow. 
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Slowly, slowly, days, weeks and months 
went by; and yet the Baron and Lovel 
searched the castle, now joyless and gloomy 
asa prison. They broke the ice and had the 
moat dragged; but there were found only 
the slimy things that swim in still water, 
and Bau went to the bottom of a deep well 
in the lowest cellar, and found nothing; 
nor, from that fatal hour, could anything 
be guessed, save that Ginevra was not. 

Spring came, with birds, across the sea; 
the home wind, the sweet breath of Sum- 
mer, brought lilies and violets; the night- 
ingale sang to the roses; but its song could 
not reach the ea: of Ginevra. Lovel wore 
her picture in his bosom, painted as when 
last he saw her, laughing and looking back, 
her finger up, as though she said: “ Be- 
ware!” The artist caught the very glance 
of her eye, so winning, yet so arch, it 
haunts me still, like some wild melody; 
for I have seen a copy of that seif-same 
picture hanging in the old palace of the 
Orsini, at Modena. 

Many a lady of the land would have 
walked barefooted to London to win a 
smile from Lord Lovel; but he never emiled 
again. His heart was empty as some lone 
nest clinging to wintry boughs, from 
which the green leaves have fallen and the 
singing birds have flown. 

With haggard face and sunken eyes he 
hunted that wide and weary castle, and 
when a year had gone, he said: ‘“‘ There is 
no hope. I cannot rest here nor live else- 
where; and so J will throw my life away 
in battle with the Turk.” 

The Baron gave him a silver shield and 
his own sword. 





canst try the magic of its blade and strike 
for Holy Cross; as for me, I shall never 
mount horse again.” Then he leaned on 
Lovel’s neck, and wept sorrowing, know- 
ing they would see each other on earth no 
more. f 
In front of battle, Lovel looked Death if 
the face as if he loved it. He fell on the 
bloody sands of Holy Land, and amid the 
dead and dying. They buried him wheré 
he lay, wrapped in his cloak, his good 
sword by his side, the sweet picture of his 
lovt love shining on his breast. 

Geta and Alfred were married, and the 
voices of their children were heard as they 
played about the castle. At Christmas 
time, when the snow whirled through the 
air, and the wind moaned through the halls 
they would huddle round the fire, saying 
to each other: ‘‘I hear my Lady’s footstep 
on the stairs”; or, ‘‘she is flying through 
the forest. Isee her white robe in the trees 
She is coming near, and will call us soon. 
Some said Ginevra was spirited away in 
the storm; some that a robber from the 
forest stole her. Many thought her so pure 
and good the angels had carried her to 
Heaven without dying. But these were 
idle tales. Where she went none ever 
knew, nor was she heard of more. 

The Baron never rested from his. search. 
Ali day the old man, wrinkled and bent, 
groped his way through doleful chambers, 
and even into the dreadful dungeon, hunt- 
ing his darling child; and often, at dead of 
night, his torch flamed through the win- 
dows of some far tower, or along the mer- 
lons of the dizzy battlements. One’day he 
was found lying on the staircase, her little 
slippers, yellow and faded, held tightly in 
his hand. The dull, deep pain was over; 
the aching feet at rest; his search was 
ended, never again to begin. They laid 
him in the vault, among the crumbling 
bones of his fathers, where he sleeps well. 

Years and years and years went by, and 
the castle stood empty. It gave no sign of 
life. The owl and crow were dead, the 
pavements grown with moss, the rose-gar- 
den a waste of weeds. Hangings dropped 
in rags from black and moldy walls; the 
drawbridge rotted in the green and stay} 
nant waters of the moat; the flagstaff fel 
and went to dust upon the roof; and ove: 
all hung a eloud of fear and dread. So it 
was tuld something ailed the place—that it 
was haunted. Nothing stirred the old 
shadows; they lay like death, year after 
year; and there were no whisperings of 
warrior or maiden. They were with the 
still sleepers who dream no dreams. 

When a hundred years had passed, the 
castle was bought by strangers; and one 
day workmen repairing the grand stair- 
case, saw a gapin the wall. A secret door 
had rusted from its hinges, and fallen into 
a room that looked dark as a grave. 

There stood an old oak chest, worm-eaten 
and mildewed, its iron bands coated with 
rust, and a light-hearted girl, young and 
thoughtless as Ginevra, said: ‘* Let us take 
it from this place, and see what it holds.” 

‘The workmen slowly dragged it toward 
the light, but on the way it fell, it burst; 
and lo, a skeleton! Around its head, to 
which the golden hair yet clung, a coronet 
of pearls; here and there an emerald stone 
in a clasp holding shreds of gold, and in the 
dust that once had been a hand, a wedding- 
ring engraved—‘*GINEVEA.” 

“There, then, had shef und a gra‘e! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the bappy, , 


When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down forever !” - 
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THE HIGHEST TREE IN TOWN. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


BY OHARLES BARNARD. 














‘““SHALL we have a tree?” 

‘* A Christmas tree, Violet! 
we ever get it up here?” 

‘* We have had a tree ever since I was @ 
little girl.” 


How could 


mother, in the tiny parlor of their lofty 
home, not far from the Battery, New York. 
She had not lived long in town, or io 
the world either, for that matter. In her 


own opinion she was quite a young lady. 
She could remember at least two trees at 
their home on the old Vermont farm, and 





“Take it, my son,” said he. ‘Thou 


felt quite sure there must bave been trees 


Violet Low, aged thirteen, sat, with her. 
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every Christmas since the world began. 
Her father, Mr. Richard Low, had lost his 
‘realth, and had come to live in New York 
as the janitor of one of the new office build- 
ings. 

. The Low family, true to their name, were 
jaturally of alowly spirit; and yet there 
were very few families in that part of the 
town quite so high up in the world. In 
fact, if Violet went to the window, she 
could easily look down on all their neigh- 
bors. Not in avy proud or ungracious 
way—she was too good a girl for that—but 
for the excellent reason that her home was 
on the ninth story, and twice as high as all 
the houses in that neighborhood. 

It was a queer place for a home. The 
building was of brick and iron, and higher 
than many a meeting-house steeple. On 
very floor were long corridors, with many 
glass doors leading to small rooms used for 
business offices, and on every door was a 
sign. At each end of the building were 
elevators that flew swiftly up and down 
all day to carry the crowds of people that 
swarmed through the halls and offices. By 
night and on Sundays and holidays the ele- 
vators were at rest, and the long corridors 
were silent and deserted, and the only peo- 
ple in the building were Mr. and Mrs. Low 
and their daughter Violet, tucked away in 
their tiny home, one hundred and twenty 
feet above the sidewalk. 

It was the day before Christmas, Violet 
went to the window once more to Jook down 
on those lovely trees. There was a whole 
grove of them in plain sight in the street 
below. It didseem as if every one was to 
have a tree. There were people buying 
trees; some a little one; some fine, tall trees 
for big families, and others content with a 
branch. There was a mite of a child carry- 
ing away a sprig no bigger than her hand. 

‘‘ Poor little man,” said Violet. ‘* He has 
picked up a broken spray, and is carrying 
it off into one of those poor tenements. 
Oh! how very funny! He has met some 
other poor children, and they have set up 
the sprig in acrack in the sidewalk, and are 
playing Christmas tree round it.” 

For along time she sat by the window, 
looking down upon the group of children 
in the dismal street. From her lofty win- 
dow she could look far away over the 
house-tops, overthe masts of the ships at 
the docks, over the broad river, way be- 
yond Jersey City to the blue Orange Moun. 
tains in the distance. Across the great bay 
she could see the white villages on the hills 
of Staten Island, while over all was the 
vast blue sky, with long, feathery white 
clouds, like the branches of some gigantic 
Christmas tree in the heavens. Some of 
the decorations of this tree seemed to have 
fallen off; for here and there the distant 
hills were touched with snow. 

“« How fast the trees are going off. They 
will all be sold soon, Mother. Don’t you 
think we could buy one tree—just a very 
little one? Oh! oh! Thetis too bad! A mer- 
senger boy, running along the walk, trod 
on the tree and broke it all to pieces, and 
the children must be crying. Those tene- 
ment children do seem to have dreadful 
bad times down there. There is nothing 
to be seen except the dirty streets. They 
do not seem to kaow there is a river and 
hills and blue sky so near.” 

Violet’s mother left her work, and came 
to the’ window and looked down on the 

qualid houses, the cheerless streets, and 
he forlorn little children playing on the 
walks. It was all very strange. Poverty 
and misery in plain sight, and yet quite far 
away, as completely cut off from their pleas 
ant home in the upper air as if in another 
city. 

Just here the door opened and Violet’s 
father came in. He looked quite smiling 
and happy, as if something very pleasant 
had happened. Then he sat down in the 
big arm-chair, and took something from his 
pocket. 

“‘T didn’t expect it at all, and—and well 
—it all came kinder suddenly—and”— 

‘““What’s the matter, John? You look 
as if you were going to cry.” 

“Oh! It’s nothing bad. The folks in the 
building started for home early this after- 
noon, as it is Christmas tomorrow, and 
every one gave me something as he went 
out the door—some silver, some bills—and 
my heart just jumped up in my mouth, 
ecing I never had anything like it before 





and didn’t know exactly how to behave. I 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I’m not a beggar;’ and 
some laughed and some said it was the reg- 
ular thing at Christmas, and I must keep 
the money and have a tree. And I said: 
‘Gentlemen, it will be the fallest tree in 
town.’ And then one of’em kinder laughed 
and said he thought it would be. Can’t see 
why he should laugh when I felt teary all 
round the eyes.” 

That very afternoon the tree was bought. 
Mrs. Low and Violet put on their things 
and walked down the nine flights of stairs— 
for the elevator boys had all gone home 
to find their trees—and then they took the 
elevated road and went up town to wonder- 
ful Fourteenth Street to see the panoramas 
and circus and other sports of doll-life in the 
windows, and—best of all—to buy presents. 
When they reached home the tree had ar- 
rived. Of course Violet, for whom it was 
to be decorated, was not allowed to see it 
till the next evening, when the presents 
were prepared and all was ready. She 
stayed in her own room all that Christmas 
evening, wondering if it would be a hand- 
some tree and if many children in the world 
below had such a good father as she pos- 
sessed. 

‘‘Why! How very funny! Those poor 
folks down in that tenement are to have a 
tree. Such a funny little tree, only a 
branch, three feet long, set up on the table 
near the window and with two candles. 
I can almost count the presents on thetree. 
Oh! And there’s another tree in the ‘next 
house.’” 


Just here the door opened, and her 
mother called her to come and see the 
Christmas tree. 

“Oh! Is that the tree? That stick?” 

It was dreadful. How could her father 
be so cruel? Standing in the middle of the 
room was a spruce tree—if it could be 
called a tree. It had been a fine tree once. 
Now every branch had been roughly cut 
off, and there was nothing left but the 
ragged stem and a little tuft of green 
sprays at the top. Candles were fastened 
to the poor bare stumps of branches, and 
amid the plume-like sprigs at the top could 
be seen some presents. 

It was a bitter disappeintment, and poor 
Violet sat down by this forlorn and melan- 
choly tree, and shed her first Christmas 
tears. 

‘* Never mind, Violet,” said her mother. 
‘Tt was a beautiful tree when your father 
bought it. It no doubt carries more pres- 
ents than any tree in the country, and there 
are more children about it than were ever 
gathered round a Christmas tree before.” 

She couldn’t understand a single word 
her mother said; and, though her father be- 
gan to take down some of the presents from 
the top ot the poor tree, she refused to be 
comforted. 

“Twas a powerful fine tree when I 
bought it. So big and branchy, I thought 
I should have to call one of the engineers 
to help me drag it up-stairs. Just as I 
started to bring it home, a poor little mite 
in the walk kinder looked at it wistfully, 
as if his folks had no tree; so I out with 
my knife and cut off a big branch at the 
bottom and gave it to him. It would have 
done you good to see how powerful pleased 
he was. Well, I don’t exactly know how it all 
happened; but it did seem as if there were 
a good many poor children in the streets, 
and after a little I cut off another branch 
for another little chap, and then a girl 
wanted a branch, and two more wanted a 
piece, and so I cut and cut and gave ’em 
the branches till, before I knew it, there 
wasn’t a thing left but the bare pole and the 
sprigs at the top.” 

Violet turned away and went to the win- 
dow, partly to hide her tears and partly to 
think over her father’s story of the tree. 

Why, how strange! How many Christ- 
mas trees the poor folks below were hav- 
ing. As the custom is in New York, every 
family that had a tree placed it in the win- 
dow, and drew up the curtains, that all in 
the streets could see the lights and the 
happy faces round the trees. She could 
see, far below, five different trees, and each 
tree was only a branch set upon a table. 
Sbe could look right down on the tables, 
and see all the lights and the presents, and 
even see the people when they came near 
the window. 

** J declare,” said her father, ‘‘ there are 





the very branches I gave those poor child- 
ren.” 

He had joined Violet by the window, and 
stood looking down on the five funny little 
trees below. 

‘‘There must be more in some other 
tenements that we cannot see.” 

Violet turned away from the window and, 


going to the poor tree, slowly counted the 
ragged stumps of the branches. Fifteen. 
And, counting the poor, bare tree itself, 
sixteen. . 

‘Just so,” said Mr. Low. ‘Sixteen 
Christmas trees, ani one of them is the 
tallest tree in town. Quess it’s the most 
wonderful tree ever seen on the footstool.” 

The Christmas stars shone bright and 
clear that Winter’s night. It seemed from 
the lofty home, where the forlorn, but 
splendid tree stood, as if hundreds of the 
stars had fallen on the town below. They 
shone in many a home in all the great city 
where handsome trees were loaded with 
lights and presents, yet the nearest tree to 
Heaven was this poor bare stick, stripped 
of its branches; for it was brignt with the 
light of sweet Christmas love and charity. 

New Yorx Ciry, 


_ 


CHRISTMAS TIME. 


BY MARY D. BRINS. 








Come, children, make ready your stockings 
again ; 
For old Santa is coming thid way. 
He’s a wonderful fellow, who never forgets 
His chief duties for Christmas day. 
His heart is as big as a barrel, they know 
Who have tested the little old man. 
And his motto is: ‘Always be merry, my 
dears, 
Or at least be as gay as you can.” 


‘How does Santa Olaus look?” asks my wise 
little Ted. 
Ab, whereis the mortal can tell? 
Some say he is fat, and some say he is lean ; 
And ali of us know very well 
That he fits a big chimney with tolerable ease, 
And can squeeze through a kKeyhole—ah yes |! 
And when he drives up with his reindeer and 
sleigh, 
Who amongst us can give a right guess! 


He comes in the night with his bundle of toys. 
And yet, where is the child whose bright 
eyes 
Have seen the sly fellow all busy at work 
And planning his Christmas surprise? 
**T will watch !” cried my Ted, when last Christ- 
mas wag here, 
“T will watch if I don’t sleep a wink!” 
So he lay in bis bed, with his eyes stretched 
apart; 
And yet, my dears, what do you think? 


Along came old Santa, and laughed to himself 
At the soft little snore that he heard, 
As he filled the wee stockings, and, kissing my 
boy, 
Flew off into space, like a bird, 
While Teddy in Dreamland, still fancied that 
he 
Was watching the chimney and door. 
Alas! for poor Ted! With the morning he 
found ° 
Himself puzzled the same as before. 


But there's one thing we know ; he will visit us 
all, 
And bring sunshine and peace and good 
will; 
And I hope he will leave us an eztra gift, too, 
In the shape of a longing to fill 
The hearts of the poor and the sorrowing 
with joy 
And a part of our sunshine and peace. 
And the gladness that came with the dear Sa- 
viour’s birth, 
In our own hearts, we know, shall not cease. 
New York Cry. 


_ 


THREE DOLLS AND THEIR EXPE- 


RIENCES, 
AS TOLD BY THEMSELVES. 








BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 


Away up on the highest peak of Tip-Top 
Mountain stands a great, rambling castle, 
where Santa Claus lives. Here he makes 
all his preparations for his annual Christ- 
mas journey around the world. A very, 
very old castle it is; and queer as it is old, 
with its odd nooks and crannies at every 
turn, its mysterious stairways winding up 
its many towers, and its two wings spread- 
ing out very much like a big hen trying to 
cover an overgrown brood of chickens. 

A busy, jolly time Santa has up there, 
too, all the long Summer months, when 
other people are sweltering and fuming and 
running off in search uf coolness and rest 
and quiet; or, it may be, of fuss, fashion, 
and folly. Little need has the good Saint 
to change his quarters, perched up as he 





z 


is among the clouds, with fresh breezes 
blowing around bim and the Mun in the 
Moon almost a next-door neighbor. There 
he can plan and work and live his busy, 
happy life, with never a fret or a worry to 

ke him grow thin and wrinkled and old. 

All alone, do you ask? Noindeed! I 
should think not, with Dame Santa Claus 
trotting around, from morning till night, 
looking after the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine other old ladies all knitting away for 
dear life! To say nothing of the five hun- 
dred merry maids, in white caps and aprons, 
as busy as so many bees, brewing and stew- 
ing and cooking up tons and tons of sweets 
and goodies; and the other five hundred 
doll makers, turning out all sorts and styles 
of dolls at the rate of a thousand a day! 

Then there are the seven hundred doll’s 
dress-makers and the toy-makers, and ever 
so many other people to be looked after 
and praised and scolded and fed, and above 
all to be kept busy, so that of the millions 
of stockings hung up at Christmas time 
not one shall be left empty for the 
lack of something to put in it. Then 
there is company coming and going 
constantly; for Santa and his good wife 
are never so happy as when the great 
castle is fulland running over, so that it is 
as much as your life is worth to climb from 
the kitchen to the garret for the children 
you stumble over at every turn. 

Very grand people visit there, too, I can 
tell you. Kings and queens and lords and 
ladies are quite as much at home under those 
old rafters asin their own grand castles, 
Little difference does it make, though, to 
them whether it be prince or beggar who 
sits at their board. All are welcomed alike, 
and each is helped to have a royal good 
time, be his stay long or short; and that 
was precisely what they were having the 
night I am going to tell you of. 

All the work was done for the day. The 
very last blue bow had been fastened to 
the last flaxen-haired dollie; the rosy- 
cheeked maids had put on clean white 
caps, stuck posies in their belts, and 
tripped off with the fiddlers and the bakers 
acd the candle-stick-makers, to have a 
dance in the valley below, leaving Santa 
Claus and his wife to spend a quiet even. 
ing with a few friends visiting at the castle. 
A wood-fire b'azed cheerfully at one end of 
the great hall, where they were all sitting, 
Santa in his own particular chair, in his 
own chimney corner, his wife cpposite, 
chatting with Dame Trot, Mother Hubbard, 
and the Old-Woman-who-lived-in-a-Shoe. 
Little Boy-Blue, Humpty-Dumpty, Red- 
Riding-Hood and half a dozen other young. 
sters were listening, open-eyed, to one of 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer’s wonderful stories, 
Old King Cole, who had just come down 
stairs to have a smoke with Santa Claus, 
lit his pipe and drew up to the fire, remark- 
ing that the weather never used to be £0 
chilly at this time of year when he was 
young. 

‘‘No,” sighed Dame Trot. ‘I’m sure I 
never felt it in my bones so.” 

“Everything changes,” remarked The- 
Old-Woman-who-lived-in-a-Shoe. ‘‘Even the 
weather, and folks.” 

“Times aint as they used to war,” sang 
Tom, the Piper’s son. 

‘*Sh!” whispered Mother Hubbard. 

At that moment a deafening bang at the 
big brass knocker fairly upset the little 
dame, and all eyes turned in the direction 
of the front door. 

“Tvs only the postman,” placidly re- 
marked Dame Santa Claus, rising to open 
the door. 

“The postman quickly emptied the con- 
tents of his huge mail-bag at the feet of 
Santa Claus, and departed as noisily as he 
came. 

‘‘Ha, ha!” chuckled the good Saint. 
‘This means business. Orders are coming 
thick and fast now. If you'll excuse me, 
my friends, I'll run through these and see 
what particular toy is most in demand this 
season.” 

“ By all means,” said King Cole, politely. 

“ And if you find any very funny letters, 
please read them out loud, Uncle Santa,” 
added Little Bo-Peep. 

Santa Claus smiled indulgently at the 
group surrounding him, and after glancing 
through most of the pile, selected a small 
bundle marked “ Private,” which he untied 
and read to himself. Then he laid dow 
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his pipe, cleared his throat, and everybody 
dtew up around him; for they knew some- 
thing was comizg. 

*“*T have here,” said he, ‘‘ some letters 
which I am going to read to you children, 
if you think you can keep awake long 
enough to hear them.” 

‘*Of course we can. 
sleepy!” they all cried. 

‘** By way of explanation, I will say that 
these letters were written by two little girl- 
dolls and one boy-doll to the grandmother 
who sent them to her grandchildren last 
Christmas. 

‘“* First, Pll read the note the old lady 
writes to me: 

“* My Dear Friend Santa Claus; 

“ Knowing your kindly interest in all that 
concerns our little ones, I take the liberty of 
sending you the enclosed letters, which I have 
just received. As my increasing infirmities (I 
am past eighty, you know) render me quite 
unable to give these matters the attention they 
deserve, lam constrained to pass them all over 
into your hands, feeling assured that the dear 
children’s wishes will be carried out in your own 
generous fashion, and to the perfect satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

“Thanking you for your many kindnesses, 
and wishing you continued happiness and pros- 
perity, I remain 

* Your devoted friend, 
“TAaBITHA TAPPAN, 


We aint a bit 


** Next comes a letter from 


“‘Gertaupe VAN WINKLE KNICKERBOCKER, TO 
GRANDMOTHER TAPPAN, 
‘* My Dear Grandmother : 

“*{ have been thinking about you a great deal 
to-day, partly, I suppose because little children 
(and dollies, too) often do think of their Grand- 
mothers,‘and partly because Mamma Carey said 
this morning she dreamed all night about you, 
and she was afraid you were sick. I hope you 
are not, dear Grandmother; for sickness is a 
very great trouble to pass through. 

‘“‘We reached here safely the day before 
Christmas, and, although everything is new and 
strange and there were so many little Careys it 
seemed as if we never should get acquainted 
with them all or be able to tell one from another 
—which isn’t strange, considering that Mamma 

Jarey often gets mixed herself, and has to count 
noses to be sure they are all there. We did get 
acquainted though, very soon, and I don’t think 
three dollies ever had a better time than we've 
had ever since. To be sure, little unpleasant 
things have happened, as do in all families, 
Margery, poor little dollie, has some very un- 
happy days. She isn’t strong, you know, and 
though I never heard of a doll being nervous, 
I’m sure she must be. So I don’t want you to be 
too much troubled when you read the letter she 
is writing to you now; for this is one of her 
most particular bad days. To-morrow, when she 
gets on her nice, clean clothes, and her Mamma 
Elsie takes her out for a drive on the lawn, she 
will be her own dear self again. 

** Elsie has bad days, too, and it often happens 
that they come the same time that Margery’s 
do, which is very trying, or would be it I had 
nerves, which I am glad to say I haven't. 

*Jo-Jo has passed through much suffering. 
and is now in the Doll’s Hospital. I heard Mam- 
ma Carey say this morning that his caee was 
complicated, whatever that is—but not hopeless. 
I must confess he is a sad-looking object. There 
comes Mamma Carey this minute. She has him 
on her lap, with some rags and a bottle of 
Spaulding’s glue; so you need not worry about 
him, dear Grandmother, for he is sure to come 
out all right—he always does--and be as frisky 
as ever, 

** Teddy is always gentle with him, and I know 
if it were not for Robin, who will pick him up by 
a leg or an arm and swing him around as if he 
thought a doll hadn’t a speck of feeling, poor 
Jo-Jo might have had his own head and arms 
and legsinstead of those common store ones! Jo- 
Jo says he is going to write to you himself, so I 
will let him tell you his own story. 

“A wonderful thing has happened since we 
have been here—a new, real Basy has come! 
Such a commotion as it made in the house! I 
am afraid (I don’t mind confessing it to you, 
Grandmother) that I was a little jealous at first. 
Now wasn’t that dreadful? But I am not the 
least bit so any more. We all love Baby more 
than tongue can tell. 

“Now I mus} tell you of a great trouble we 
have passed through. It waa Robin's sickness. 
It was very alarming. He got soaking wet, which 

‘was the cause. Being left alone in his Mam- 

ms’s room, he turned on the water, and then he 
could not stop it. Such little boys, Mamma 
Carey says, are not to be trusted alone until they 
learn not to get in mischief, She says Robin has 
learned one lesson by euffering. Grandmother, 
are all hard lessons learned by suffering? 
If that is so, how much some wise people must 
have suffered, and how thankful we ought to be 
that we are only just Dolls. 

* Poor Robin! no one knows how it happened 
that he was left alone in Mamma’s room. 


Mamma thought Susan had him, and Susan 
thought Mamma had him, and there he was all 
alone by himself; and of course he had to 
amuse himself. First be climbed up and got a 
bottle of mucilage—he knew what that was for 
—anda lotof bright picture cards from the 
table. He never meant to spill the mucilage, 
P but bottles do tip so easy—that one did, anyway, 
and went all over the floor. 

“Then Robin rubbed the mucilage on the cards, 
and stuck them against the wall as high as he 
could reach. It was so pretty, he thought, and 
he called twice to Mamma to come and see ; but 
Mamma satin the parlor talking toa lady, and 
did not hear her baby-boy. After the cards 
were all used up, he tried to wash his sticky 
hands. He rubbed them all over his nice new 
dress, but they wouldn’t come clean. Then he lay 
down on the floor and his pretty curls went right 
into the mucilage, and Robin knew Mamma 
would think that was dreadful ; so he happened 
to think of the water, and up he jumped and 
climbed on a chair, and turned the faucet till 
the water ran a nice, big stream, so that he could 
wash himself. That took a long time, and poor 
little Robin thought he’ never should get clean. 
Allthe time the water kept running and running 
till the bowl was full, and down it ran on the 
carpet a steady stream. Then Robin had an idea 
come into his head. Heran in the nursery and 
got Jo-Jo; then he took Mamma’s lap-board for 
a raftand put Jo-Joon it; and he made boats 
of Mamma’s work-basket and Margaret's basket, 
all lined with blue silk, and he emptied the 
baby-basket and got in that himself, and played 
he was gailing around the world. But the boats 
didn’t go, and he kicked and splashed and 
spattered the water tilleven Mamma’s pretty bed 
was soaking wet, and the table and all the pretty 
things on it, and the water was running and 
creeping out through the doors into the nursery ; 
and Robin began to get so cold, and he was tired 
of playing alone. He wanted his Mamma, and 
he called again ; but she didn’t come. Then he 
pulled a big pillow off the bed and curled him- 
self up on that; but he was so cold, yet. 

‘**Mamma! Mamma! Mamma!’ he cried so 
Joud that Mamma heard him way down-stairs, 
and ran up fast as she could, and found her 
baby-boy in such a state! And they all ran up- 
stairs, and everybody said ‘Oh! how dreadful!’ 
and ‘Stop the water! What shall we do?’ But 
Mamma just caught up Robin and ran in the 
nursery with him. ‘Then she opened all the 
drafts to make the stove hot, and she fairly tore 
off his wet clothes, and quick as her hands could 
fly she rubbed him and wrapped him all up in 
warm flannel. 

““*My dear, precious baby-boy!’ she cried. 
* How could Mamma be so careless, and leave you 
alone so long!’ 

“*T so sorry,’ he sobbed. ‘I called and 
called for Mamma; but you didn’t come, Take 
Jo-Jo, Mamma ; he got wet too; Jo-Jo cold, and 
baby-boy cold, Mamma!’ But no one paid any 
attention to Jo-Jo; for Robin was very ill before 
bed-time ; and the Doctor and Papa and Mamma 
and Susan were up all the night long; and fora 
whole week there was no laughing or playing in 
the house ; for little Robin lay tussing on his bed, 
talking and talking and never knowing even his 
own dear Mamma. The other children crept 
about in a still, frightened way ; the doctor came 
and went with a grave face ; and so a whole week 
passed. Then a change came, and the good news 
flew from one to arother, ‘ Robin is better!’ Ah, 
that was a happy day! The sun shone warm 
and bright. The birds sang joyfully, and even 
the grass seemed to have sprung up fresh and 
green in a single night. 

“ That afternoon we all went out with Susan, 
and everybody that we met was so glad that dear 
little Robin was going to get well again; for 
everybody loves Robin, he is so sweet and pretty, 
if he does get into mischief sometimes. 

‘For days after, it seemed, Mamma Carey 
said, as ifno one in the house could ever be 
cross or unhappy again, every one was so glad 
and thankful. 

“But, dear Grandmother, do people never 
stay long one way? Very glad or very sad, I 
mean, I suppose not; for I have noticed that, 
when people are so very happy and think they 
never can be naughty again, something comes 
along, and stirs up all the bad uuderneath, and 
there it is just as bad as ever. 


I must say a little bit more. 

**Won’t you please, Grandmother, write to 
Santa Claus, and ask him to be sure and bring 
Teddy a new sled at Christmas? And Robin 
wants a jhobby-horse dreadfully. My little 
Mother Margaret would so much like a new 
work-basket, too; and Mamma Carey needs a 
warm cloak, I know; for her old one made her 
80 shivery last Winter. If it could be all lined 
with fur it would be lovely ! 

** And ob! please tell Santa not to forget to 
bring the little girl over the way a dollie. She 
has never had but one in her whole life, and that 
was a stiff, no-jointed, wooden thing! Tell 
Santa Claus he won’t have to squeeze through 
that horrid hole in the floor any more ; for Papa 
Carey has had the chimney opened, and a nice 
fireplace made, big enough for Santa Claus and 





all his baskets | 


~ 


“Tam writing too longa letter, I know; but 





‘*And oh! could he bring Margery some new 
dresses? Poor Margery! She does think so 
much of nice clothes. 

* Please give Santa Claus my dearest love, and 
beg him’ to excuse me for asking so much of 


‘him. A thousand kisses from loving Grand- 


dollie. 
* GerTRUDE VAN WINKLE KNICKERBOCKER.” 


‘Dear little Robin,” said Red-Riding 
Hood, softly. ‘I’m so glad he got well.” 

‘*A nice unselfish little dollie is Ger- 
trude,” said Santa Claus, ‘‘and she shall 
have more than she asks for. Now for No. 
2. 


‘*Marcery Daw TO GRANDMOTHER TAPPAN. 

“My Dear, Dear Grandmother: 

“T want to see you so much that I must write 
you a letter. I am better now than I was last 
week. Then I was in the Hospital. My spirits 
are not good to-day, Jo-Jo stands up on the table 
making faces at me. 

“He is all stuck up; for Mamma Carey has 
been mending him. It is awful to be mended 
with needle and thread and glue. I know it 
doesn’t hurt Jo-Jo as much as it does me, or he 
couldn’t keep his spirits up so. It has been 
dreadful sickly here. And accidents, too. There 
is a big box in the closet that they call the Doll’s 
Hospital, and it is perfectly ’arrowing to look in 
it! There is Matilda Jane, with both arms off, 
and not a scrap of hair on her head; Peter 
Punkineater, with a big hole on one side of his 
face, both eyes gone, one leg off, and his poor 
old back broken right through the middle; and 
there is Jumbo, without a sign of a trunk, or 
tail, or leg, lying flat on his back ; and Teddy’s 
woolly dog, with his insides all turned out, so 
that Robin could see where the bark came from, 
and now they have thrown in Topsey, the col- 
ored cook you sent us. Don’t you think it is 
fearful? 

** Mamma Elsie has a perfectly elegant French 
doll her god-mother sent her from Paris, All 
kid, every bit, and silk dresses! When Mamma 
Elsie goes out now, she takes Celestina with her. 
They went a little while ago. I feel so bad to- 
day, dear Grandmamma, that I want to cry real 
tears, but I can’t squeeze them out! I cannot 
bear to see myself. I ama perfect fright. My 
pretty clothes are all spoiled, If I live to bea 
year old, I shall never forget the day you sent 
us here to live. Everybody said I was such a 
beauty in my lovely cashmere dress; and nice 
stockings and shoes, my lace frill and pocket 
handkerchief. But now— 4 just wish I could 
have a tin-type taken to send to you, It would 
most break your heart! 

“Twish you would come and take me home 
with you, dear Grandmamma, I love nice old 
ladies with caps and spectacles better than cbil- 
dren. They muss your clothes 80, and tear you 
all to pieces. Do come and get your heart- 
broken little “ Maraery Daw. 

“ P, S.—The next day. 

“T guess after all, you needn’t come and get 
me. My spirits are better to-day. Mamma 
Oarey took me this morning and fixed me all up. 
She sewed on my head first. She said no won- 
der I felt forlorn. ‘How would you feel,’ she 
said to Margaret, ‘if your head hung by a 
single thread?’ (Mamma Carey is so nice.) 

‘Then she took off every bit of my old raga, 
and put on a lovely new suit; and now my dear 
Mamnia Elsie is going to take me out with her. 
She says Ma’m’selle Celestina is much too fine 


for comfort. She is going to be _— away in 
a big white box. I hope she'll stay there! 
Mamma Elsie says she loves me best of all her 
dollies! And I love her, too: and Teddy and 
Robin, and Margaret and the Baby, and all of 
them. And Jo-Jo sometimes. Jo-Jo doesn’t 
make faces at me to-day. ‘Cause hecan’t. Too 
much glue did it. Made him stiff as Joauna’s 
iron poker. Can’t so much as wink his one eye. 
The other is gone. Jo-Jo’s old head is out on 
the ash-heap, and one of his legs. Poor Jo-Jo! 
How would you feel, dear Grandmamma, with 
our head on the ash-heap? And one of your 
egs? It 'most makes me have a bad spell to see 
them roll around there. 

‘*We have a beautiful house of our very own, 
Parlor and dining-room, and ms, and 
kitchen. Stove, too, and chairs and tables and 
ary ag : 

* Please, dear Grandmamma, forgive me if I 
said any naughty things. I was so mizzable 
yesterday. Gertie says I mustlearn not to mind 
trifles. As if some things were trifles. But Ger- 
tie always was a queer, old-fashioned little thing. 

‘** Please accept a load of love from your own 

** Marcery Daw.” 


‘Only one letter more,” said Santa Claus 
briskly, looking up at the big clock, as he 
opened the sheet. 


“No. 3. 
“Jo-Jo WHITEHEAD HorNER, TO GRANDMO- 
THER TAPPAN. 

“ Dear Gra’ma; 

“They've all gone out of the house 
at last, and I’m glad. Precious little peace 
a fellow gets in this crowd. 

‘I thought you'd like to know how much I've 
improved since I came here. Lots, I tell you! 
T’ve learned to use my eyes and ears—when I 
have ’em. Sometimes I get out. Some are gone 
now. Think I must have rbeumatiz, too. 

ht as well not have any joints. Wonder if 
Teddie and Elsie and Margaret’ll all catch it 
from me! They're always catching something 
ble. Last time it wasa Baby! Fact. 
Heard it myself, without any ears atall. (Was 
out of ears just then). They all thought it was 
so cunning. (The girls, I mean.) Robin wanted 
to poke in its eyes, ashe doesin mine. Why 
didn’t they let him, I wonder? 





“Robin plays horse, and runs away, and 
tumbles down-stairs, and falls in the tubs of 
water, and cuts himself, and upsets his Mam- 
ma’s bakets, and sets the water runing to make 
things swim, and has lots of fun! I like Robin. 

** Teddie’s getting awful poky. He leaves his 
lessons and runs of errands, and waits on his 
Mamma, and keeps his face clean, and helps 
tend Baby! His Mamma kisses him, and calls 
him her dear little helper, her precious boy, and 
all that—ahem! 

**Robin and I have jolly larks, you bet! 

“He pitched me out of the third story window, 
one day,and hurt me. No, I mean the other 
fellow got hurt. 

“Now, Gra’ma, I want to lay a case before 
you. Itis mine and the other fellow’s. So put 
on your specs, straighten your cap, and listen 
with all your might. You're sure to get mixed 
anyway. Iam, all the time. 

‘You know when I first came here I was just 
myself—Jo-Jo Whitehead Horner, nephew of the 
celebrated Jack Horner. 

“Well, the first thing that happened to me 
was the loss of my scalp. A wild Injun took it 
off clean. (That was Robin.) Then the top of 
my head came off. Teddie cried and said it was 
an accident. Mamma Carey was so sorry. She 
got a new head, and sewed it on tight. That 
was the beginning of the other fellow. Under- 
stand? His head, you see. I never quite liked 
it. Felt sort o’ light-headed for some time, and 
wasn’t so good-looking. (So the girls said.) 

“One morning my two legs came right off. 

Mice.) Then Robin poked me in the fire. 
Teddie pulled me out with the tongs. Lay in 
the Hospital for a week. One arm taken off. 
Robin got me out again. Dragged me all around 
by one arm. Sawdust leaked everywhere. Jo- 
anna scolded. ‘leddie cried and said Jo-Jo was 
ruined, Mamma Carey was 80 sorry. Said [ 
must have a new body. So they got oue for me ; no, 
it was for the other fellow—the head, you know. 
(Mixed yet? Iam.) That was the second part 
of him; but which was mx? There’s a conun- 
drum for you. Fact is, I’m a victim of evolu- 
tion. But how long can a fellow keep on evolut- 
ing? Papa Carey says it’s the survival of the 
fittest ; but which is the survival, and which is 
the fittest? Me, or the other fellow? 

“‘There’s some satisfaction in it, though. 
Now, when I—no, he—I mean we—tumble down- 
stairs I just laugh myself to death to see how 
the other fellow is catching it! 

‘The only thing I’m dead sure of is my travel- 
ing-bag. That’s mine; and he never shall lay a 
finger on it! 

“Such a lark as we had the other night. It 
rained pitchforks. Robin said it was the flood 
and Iwas Noah. Robin took Teddie’s Ark and 
all the animals, and set ’em right in the middle 
of a puddle in the back yard. Then he put me 
on top of the ark and told me to steer for Ararat. 
It rained all night. I tumbled off into the flood. 
No, I mean the other fellow tumbled. Never 
laughed so in my life. ‘Then that ridiculous 
old head of mine rolled off the ash-heap and 
floated into the ark. Fact. The other fellow 
grinned. Ishould’a felt pretty serious in his 
place. Heard a howl inside the house. Robin 
stood by the window raising a great hullaballoo 
*cause Jo-Jo was drownded. Teddie cried and 
said how Robin had ruined Jo-Jo again. How 
a An can a fellow be ruined, I wonder. 

“Then Mamma Carey was so sorry. She 
picked me out, and the ark and all the animals, 
and laid us behind the stove to dry. 

** Et took three days to do it, that other fellow 
was 80 y. Then we dropped apart all ina 
heap on the floor, Mamma Carey said now Jo- 
Jo was done for; but Teddie felt so bad she 
stuck us together again, and here I—I mean we 
—are again. Stiff as a ram-rod. Too much 
glue—or too much water. It tickles me to think 
how uncomfortable the other fellow must be, 
How long do you spose he’ll hold out? 

**Margery has bad a new head, too. No more 
sense in it than the ld one. Girls are queer. 
All but Gertie. She’s a jolly good girl. 
looks mizzable. 
mizzable. 

“You just ought to see Topsey. She’s the 
worst case of all. 

“Good! There comes Robin after me. Now 
for some fun! I hope he’ll soak the stiffness 
out of that other fellow. 

“Yours respectfully, what there’s left of me. 

** Jo-Jo W. Horner.” 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, rang out the old clock in the 
corner. — 

‘* My goodness!” cried Dame Santa Claus, 
“T hope you're not going to keep these 
children up any longer! Come now! Off 
to bed, every one of you!” 

‘*O, Uncle Santa!” whispered Red-Rid- 
ing-Hood, with her arms tight aroung his 
neck, ‘‘can’t you do something for poor 
Jo-Jo? Do mend him together real strong; 
wont you?” 

‘Mend him!” shouted Santa Claus.’’ 
He’s had too much of that already. I might 
better make him all over new!” 

And that is what I think he really will 
do! 

CATSKILL, N. Y. 


Never 
How I hate to see folks look 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 

Mounrtatrns, lakes, towns, etc., of New Eng- 
land. 

An animal island; an animal lake; a buried 
‘city ; useful for table service; a cathedral city ; 
ready for a ride; an important part of a picnic ; 
a gentleman of fine manners; part of an ani- 
mal; a lively head; a kind of grass; a remark- 
ably intelligent tree ; an important public build- 
ing in London ; the lair of evil spirits ; a famous 
novel; running water requested to speak; @ 
place that is supposed to be at the other end of 
the world ; useful but not agreeable salt; agree- 
ment ; a mount of dried grass; a good kind of 
carpet; a noble man; day of English racing ; 
lover of a good complexion ; a field quite home- 
ly ; belonging to no one, excepting, it may be, to 
a woman ; the expression of an enamored youth 
when describing how he was looked at by a co- 
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om a city evidently much interested in the 

famous for cutlery; a fruit; a queen’s 
saess a meadow of considerable extent ; lakes of 
a bird ; a river with no life in it; a field without 
any Winter ; an excellent kind of apple ; ; afamous 
castle in England ; the field of an artisan; a 
pretty hard head ; a good place to go for decora- 
tions at Christmas time. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF 


DEC. 4th. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
PeCan CoPal 
DoLts PaRts 
BrkEad DrEam 
Se Ven DoSes 
SpkHed Walve 
HiLlts MiDst 
CoAts Cl Fan 
BaNgs DaNece 
PeDal HoTly 
CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
BrUnt FaNgs 
FaNny TrOth 
Drive BaRge 
SaTin MaTch 
Grked AbdHor 
Sa Diy TrAde 
Ta Ste MiMic 
WiTch TrEFat 
GrAnd WiRkRes 
LaTch Bride 
Dr£Eam FaCet 
WaSte BrAce 








“gue 10 FANGY WORK. 


This book id a complete practical instructor in every dexcrip- 
tion of Ladies’ Fancy Work, aud the only first-class work of the 
kind ever published at the low price of 25 cents. It contains 
nearly 800 Illustrations, it gives pivin and practical in- 
structions in Drawing, Oil Pahuting, and making Wax F lowers ; 


likewise all kinds of Fancy Needle Work, Artistic Embroidery, 
Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet and Net Work. It con- 
tains designs for Monograms, Initials, Cross Stitch Patte rate 
Knit Edgings, Embroidered Borders and Corners, Macrame Work 


Applique Embroidery, Berlin Work, Java Canvas Work, Tri: ol 
and Buriape, Antiqns lace, Beaded Lace, Darned Net Work, 
Tidies, Lambrequius, Ottomans, Counterpanes, Rugs, Carringe 
Robes, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Waste Paper Bas kets, Work 
Baskets, Catch-alls, Pin Cushions, Foot Stovls, Card Baskew, 
Sofa Pillows, Table Covers, Table Scarfs, Screens, Hand Bags, 
Tadie Mats, Lamp Mats, Lamp Shades. Pillow Shams, Toilet 
Stands, Picture ramen, Clothes Brush Holders, Hassocks, Sach. 
ets, Slippers, Dressing Gowns, Music Portfolios, Fans, Flower 
Baskets, Plant Stands, Feather Work, Spatter Work, Leaf Photo- 
graphsetc., ete, With this book as a guide you may make hun- 
dreds of beautiful things for the adornment of your home and 
for presents to your friends at the most trifling expense. It will 
repay its small cost many times overin avery short time. It 
is alarge book of 64 large 3-column pages, with handsome cover, 
is finely printed, and contains nearly 300 illustrations, It will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of only Twenty-five 


Cente pee CP TON, No- 8 Park Place, New York. 
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=. GOOD COOKING 
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p CHALLERDE SAUpe 


8) MEATS, FISH& 


fl PLEASES THE TASTE 
STIMULATES 


THE APPETITE 


DURKEES 





SICCAT 
Oeeterved 


POSSESSING THE 
COMPLETE 
FLAVOR OF THE PLANT 
, PUT UP IN HANDSOME 


DURKEES 
SALAD DRESSING 


- SELECT SPlces 
BAKING POWDER 


THE BEST EVER OFFERED FOR SALE 


AN OPTICAL WONDER, 223 Rissse° 


Cheaper and better than Magic Lanterns, 
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SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St. James Place, 
BROOKIYN, IN. WZ. 
Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods delivered by mail to any part of the United 
States free of charge. 


4@SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.-Gs 


PES PELE Pie 


cuts, &c cards, l0cents. 
urray Street, New York. 











Inflammation, Hemorrhages, Rheumatism Ld 
ral, pivatherie C Gatarrh, Wounds, Bruises . , Seal 
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37 UNION SQUARE. 


Reduction in price of Instanta- 
neous Photographs to suit the 
times. 


Tmperials or Cabinets at $10 per Doz. 


N. B.---Particular attention given te 
Children’s Portraits, 


Elevator from the street. 


Most Acceptable Holiday Present. 


MUSICAL 
BOXES. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


90c. to 81.500. 
THE FINEST. 
THE BEST, 


At Headquarters. 


JACOT, JUILLERAT & CO., 


37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Musical Boxes carefully repaired 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


BILVER PLATED GOODS. 


OUR STOCK COMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 











VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES I8 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFACTORY. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 
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FLORENCE SILK MITTENS, 
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FLORENCE KNITTING “ 
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Directions for knitting this design matled tree to any person who will send us their address on a postal card 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 





OLD GOL 


Ad "Goline f bottens 85 #6 to ako. 
J. H. 
Established 1844. 


= Me arvedntated a id na toes sent telowh ELT wi cost. ae daa Bae 8 ine wpecalgy.. One 


pairs $20 to $40. Diamond 


hést possible price paid for Watches, Silverw: 
} ; ‘no matter what % conaitign. Bednlay done 


on “a bremises. Headq Rarckess, 
og Rha At ited 





to 


JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, New York. 
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are unegualled in exacting service. 
Used te the the Chiet Mechanician of 
the U, S. Coast Sovvey 5 dg the - 
miral Commanding nt 


Naval Observatory, for py AWD 


cai work; and by omotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 


‘ BENEDICT TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERW AND MANUFACTURERS’ 


Waches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and 


Silver Ware. 


Having enlarged our store and made extensive im- 
provements, we are the better enabied to display our 
large and chdice stock, 

West side Elevated trains stop at Courtiandt Street 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street. 


Ye est spiisuen 1821 * 


* = tev im the Werld, 
Apt of the 
eae eres 
Wer aa napeaeed kata, 
ats euinares i ’ BONTON, N, MASS. 


Paillard's 
MUSIC 


BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones cage are sold by first-class 

alers the world over. d & cents for circular. 

. J. PAILLA Atl “a 00.," 688 road- 
way, ork City. 
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"Ho Furnishing 





J.8S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have taade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 


for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE- 
PLACES, and they are now pre. 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 





30 West 23d Street. 





WATCHES 


T st son nized as T 
‘ uses in RE 
close Uy ‘ond durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in princ’ x cities 
and towns by the COMPANY'S 
Exclusive Agente tt eading jewel- 
ers), who givea KU LL warranty. 
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Farm and Garden, 


| the Agricultural Editor wili be gad to rece any 
pracieal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to (hose 
of our @ubscribere who feel epecialy interest-d | 


CHRISTMAS GREENS AND 
CHRISTMAS BEDS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





I nave just been out to the bed in the corner 
amoog the bush honeysuckles, and, brushing 
away the snow, bave picked a bunch of the 
Christmas rose. Why any one evr called ita 
rose I can’t see, unless by way of decoration, 
Decoration is the order of the day, and [ want 
something to brighten up the rooms for Christ- 
mas. The real name of my bunch of roses is 
Helleborus Niger, cousin to that hellebore that 
the ancients used to give to cure love-sickness 
and other light lunacies. It is a curious affair 
that seems to have lost its calendar and mis- 
taken December for April. That snowdrops 
should getin a hurry in Spring does not seem 
so strange; but that a flower should deliber- 
ately let the Indian Summer go by, and only get 
into bloom uncer the snow, is incomprehensible. 
There is very little chance for cross-fertilization, 
although we are far from lacking an abundance 
who get abroad on sunny Winter 
days, If you want a good show of hellebore 
for Christmas, plant it in a half shady place, 
under the lee of thick shrubs, and let it be un- 
disturbed for years. It forms a solid mass of 
thick as those of creeping lilies, 
Wherever its handsome relative, the skoke or 
poke will thrive, the niger will also succeed 
well. The cluster that I have gathered is five 
petaled, each blossom about two inches acroes. 
The flowers vary from pure white to a rich pink, 
and as they get older they become greenish, like 
the flower of the Hydrangea Hortensis, There 
is a strong resemblance, in ail its stages, 
to the individnal flowers of the hydrangea. 
These will make nice cups of flowers for our 
tables; and as they endure long without water, 
can be fastened among our evergreens, 

For brilliant coloring Christmas has nothing 
t) sirpass the berberries, Pick thom abund- 
antly in large branches, just before the heavy 
freezings. They are improved in color by hght 
frosts. Let them be used very freely ; for, wher- 
ever you stick them about, in gas-fixi ures or over 
pictures, they are elegant, rich avd persistent 
ofcolor, They hang in graceful cluscers and 
bunch remarkably well with greens. 

Next for color, and superior to the latter for 
wood form, are the red, andthe white and the 
yellow euonymus. These must be grown in 
half-sheltered and moist spots, or they will be 
frosted out of countenance before Christmas 
The scarlet grows abundant!y from New York to 
Virgiuia and all over the Western lowlands, 
Why it is not ofcvener planted in lawns 16 a won- 
der. Now a few good limbs of hawthorn-ap- 
ples, and you have the best of the high colored 
decorations. But, if you have been wise, you 
have on hand a few salks of the colossal aspar- 
agus berries. This late improvement in aspar- 
gus iv equally an advance in the way of beauti- 
ful berries. Its stalks are often loaded with 
rich scarlet globes of seed. The old variety was 
far less ornamental. 

The deft hands that are twining your treas- 
ures into poems over mantel and casels, and 
about chandeliers, and in the corners of your 
bookshelves, begin to give you back superfluous 
bunches, asking for more good green. You huve 
brought in an armful of hemlock, as fragrant as 
it is clean and bright. The hemlock is a true 
evergreen. It never dulls, In that it is a peer of 
the Norway spruce and the Cambrian pine. 
But for spray that 18 soft and wooing there is 
nothing like it. It fits to all places and bends 
with courtier grace. 

But when y.u have collected all Christmas 
glories I will go out under the arbor of wild 
grapes, and, pushing aside the leaves, will gather 
the most priceless of all, the Mahonia. Its twigs 
spreading out broad and full, are of a glossy 
green, that is not surpassed in midsummer. It 
must be grown out of sight of the jealous Win- 
ter’s sun, or it will be blistered and spoiled. The 
North wind cannot hurt it. The leaves are holly- 
like and with spines that are lightly defensive. 

Now, for a Christmas tree, select either a Nor- 
way spruce or a well-grown arbor vite. A hem- 
lock is tov compact a grower, as generally seen. 
Light it well, and gather the wondering ones with 
inquiring eyes, and you have banished Winter, 
at ‘least from the house, Santa Claus should 
come in Summer jacket. He would not look out 
of place. Butlam quite sure that, whatever 
clothes he wears, he will carry a wand of the 
red-barked dogwood, that marvel of Wiater. It 
is green all Summer, bat blushes into intense 
crimson in November—a color that it retains un- 
til May. Plant it in a w2t swale, and let it spread 
for a square rod, and, if possible, have your 
study window to look out over it, It hasa 
quiet self-assertiveness that is unmatched, It 
makes one think of a red-cheeked Englishman in 
a greatcoat, that never enjoys himself so well as 
when defying a nor’wester, It is a vegetable 


of insects, 


roots, as 








Mark Tapley ; 1t takes hard weather to nso out 
its good points, 

How appropriate to the welcome of a divine 
love, a broader humanity, is this wedding of the 
red and the green. The green is the type of 
that flower that in earlier ages predominated 
over the whole earth. Indeed, at one time there 
were none but evergreen trees. The trees had 
none of them learned to get ready for Winter ; for 
Winter was not yet born, But, by and by, around 
the Poles, the world began to grow frigid, and 
the flower must adapt itself 1o changed condi- 
tions. Well, it will never be possible to tell the 
exact history of the slow process ; but the result 
is all about us, Oaks, maples, elms, beeches, 
birches, and all deciduous :rees have acquired 
the knack of dropping their foliage, aud doing 
i very gracefully. The process involves a with- 
drawal of green coloring matter: and so we get 
the gold and scarlet of October. The few ever- 
greeps that we have are survivals of the age 
when they entered the world. The conifers for 
the most part, with needle leaves, tough and fibry, 
resisted the changing climate or slightly adapted 
themselves. Our Christmas evergreens are in 
part these old neighbors of the miocene masto- 
dons, and in part they are semi-tropical plants 
that we have naturalized,—while our Christmas 
scarlets are genuine modern products—the chil- 
dren of Winter as well asSummer. None of them 
are ofa very long ancestry, and are, like all 
young chaps, rather fullof red blood. They have 
a knack of withdrawing the green and putting 
forward the brighter tints. They are children 
of the world’s old age. So here on the Chriet- 
mas Eve of the Divine Fatherhood becoming the 
Divine Sonship, we wed together, and twine in 
one, the old world and the young ; for never was 
the dear earth without the love of God. 

Curnton, N. Y. 





COLLECT ABSORBENTS FOR THE 
STABLES. 


ALtuovGH the New England Farmer has re- 
peatedly urged farmers who are short of ma- 
nure for their fields, and who wish to increase 
their crops, to purchase aud use commercial fer- 
ilizers, yet the Farmer has never advocated the 
use of purchased fertilizers to the exclusion or 
neglect of animal manures made upon the farm. 
It is true that we bave used commercial fertili- 
zers exclusively upon certain fields that lay at 
considerable distance from the stables for balf a 
dozen years in succession, and believed that 
economy favored such a course, but at the same 
time, we were attempting to save all tha manure 
possible, made by the stock kept. As we min- 
gle with the farmers in different sections, Of the 
country, it seems to us that not much more than 
half the value of the farm manures produced 
are economically saved and applied. 

The majority of farmers, outside of a compar- 
atively small circle of which central Massachu- 
setts may represent the center, so far as we 
have observed, do not bave good, tight barn 
cellars for receiving the droppings from their 
cattle kept up at night, throughout the entire 
year. On the contrary, they allow their ani- 
mals to roam in bushy pasiures where their 
droppings are little better than wasted. And 
then in Winter, when tne cattle must be fed 
in the barn, thie stables are frequently unpro- 
vided wih any adequate system by which the 
whole of the hquid portions of tne manure can 
be saved. 

We are aware that, in many localities, it is not 
a very easy matter to find plenty of absorbivg 
material for use in the stables; but by being 
at a little trouble, and trouble that will pay, 
something can be found that can be used for 
this purpose. Where there is no cellar under 
the stable, but all the urine is allowed to soak 
down under the floor, the floor should be taken 
up as often as necessary, and the saturated soil re- 
moved and replaced by fresh, Such urine-soaked 
earth will be found very strong in fertilizing 
matter, and may need using with considerable 
care in its application to crops, Whether a cellar 
is dug or not, absorbenta ought to be used 
freely enough to retain the hquid portion where 
it can be used when wanted, 

On grain farms, large quantities of straw 
may be used for bedding and for retaining the 
liquids, but the time is soon coming when straw 
will be valued too much as a fodder to be used 
very freely for bedding. Still, it is far better to 
use it in this way, thao to let it lie and rot in great 
heaps in the fields, as is the custom in many sec- 
tions of the country. Formerly, there was a 
strong prejudice against the use of shavings or 
sawdust for bedding animals; but such preju- 
dice is rapidly passing away. Where sawdust 
or fine shavings are easily and cheaply procured, 
we would recommend their free use for both in- 
creasing the comfort of cattle and saving the liq 
uid portions of the manure. . 

Leaves from the forest, and from the Jawn, 
so far as they will go, make an excellent bed- 
ding and absorbing material, and when easily 
procurable, should be laid in at this season, in 
abundance, 

Mr. Hadwen, of Worcester, has a method of 
laying up leayes in cheap barrels, either with 
one head or none, the barrels being taken to the 
woods and filled as full as possible, by repeated 





onektitie of the ‘Spans and are then taken to 
the stable and piled up in convenient places, 
If there is not room under cover, the barrels are 
piled on their sides just outside, where they will 
keep the leaves from getting much wet even in 
stormy weather. In localities where sand 
abounds, this makes a very fair bedding and ab- 
sorbent, provided it is laid up during dry 
weather, 

One of the most valuable rooms attached 
to our stable, was a large roum built express:y for 
holding dry earth, or other material to be use? 
every day through the year. Many farmers tuke 
a wet day, or a day just after a rain, when it is 
too wet to hoe, for drawing absorbents into 
their pig pens and cattle yards, seeming to for- 
get that a saturated soil can hold no more, 
Absorbents, to absorb, must be dry. Now, be- 
fore the Fall rains have soaked the material, 
there should be ample provision made for lay- 
ing up a Winter's store of dry earth or other 
substance to be used for increasing not only 
the size, but also the value of the manure 
pile.— New a Farmer. 





WINTER FOOD FOR MILCH COWS. 


Many are trying for the first time the plan of 
Winter dairying, and will prcbably find before 
Spring that dry feed, even when supplemented 
with ‘‘ messing,” does not produce such a flow 
of milk as 1s to be desired. A writer in a recent 
number of the Country Gentleman suggests 
Hubbard squashes to be pulped by some sort of 
a machine, a8 worth experimenting with. Their 
present market value is $20 per ton, while this 
writer claims to have grown at a cost of less 
than #4 per ton, at the rate of nine tons per 
acre, 

Undoubtedly ensilage is the cheapest and best 
method of supplying milch cows with a milk pro- 
ducing food in Winter ; but such is the conserva- 
tism of farmers that the writer expects to be 
old and decrepit before the silo comes into pop- 
ular use. Of other green foods I mention in 
order of their value, mangel wurzels, Swede 
turnips, cubbages, pumpkins, sweet apples, fall 
turnips and potato:s. I see in a table, where 
the feeding value of corn is placed at 50 cents 
per 100 Jbs., that potatoes are rated at 10 cents, 
or one-fifth. There is difference of opinion in 
reference to the value of pumpkins, but they 
certainly can be raised very cheaply. In con- 
nection with corn it does not cost, in a favorable 
season, more than 75 cents per ton to grow and 
gatber them, Fully ripe ones, ésrefully picked 
with the stems ou, and kept ina cool, dry cel- 
lar, will often keep until February, 

Fall turpvips and cabbages have to be fed very 
sparingly, owing to the flavor they impart to the 
milk. Fed immediately after milking, the 
flavor imparted is reduced to a minimum ; but I 
doubt whether it would do to feed them con- 
stantly for any length of time. 

The comfort of stock has much to do with 
their thrift, and undoubtedly the dairyman who 
pays most attention to this will have the fattest 
pocketbook next Spring. The cow that is fed 
dry feed, and about ten o’clock is turned out to 
drink ice water and shiver in the lee of a barn or 
straw stack for five hours, while her owner goes 
to town, will not be very reciprocal when the 
milk can is passed for her contribution. I like 
to hear my friend, H. G. Tryon, wax wroth over 
the wrong: to which cows are subjected. ‘l'here 
is a good deal of solid truvh in wiat he says, 
to» 

A regulation stable is made with manure 
gutter just so many inches from the manger, 
and the long and the short cows,are alike sub- 
ject to the inconveniences resulting from the 
measurements designed for the average cow. 
Confined by stanchions, the droppings of the 
sbort cow fall upon the floor and freezes into a 
solid mass for her to lie upon, while the long 
cow is compelled to lie with part of her body 
across the sharp edge of the manure ditch. 

The sufferings endured by an animal so con- 
fined that it cannot get ite head around to its 
body must be considerable, and I have often 
wished that the etrenuous advocates of the 
stanchion abomination could be inoculated with 
the itch, and then be tied up so they couldn’t 
scratch, I believe Mr. Tryon maintains that 
the confining of cattle by stanchions should be 
a crime punishable with a fine.—Ohio Farmer, 


—_ 





In some places Winter wheat has obtained so 
large a growth that it is being pastured down 
by sheep aud calves. If not overdone, this is a 
benefit to the crop, provided stock is kept off 
the land when it is full of water, and will be 
badly poached by being trodden.—American 
Cultivator, 
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HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE IRLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January tet, has been enlarged by 
adding the“ Sumner House.”’ It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls, 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 
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Cloth, 190 pages... we 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
851 161 Becedwaye New Yer 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

52 Numbers (postage free)... cone soccenec clan 
30 rt) mos.) (postage ‘free., wees BBS 
26 sag (6 mos.) soscecsesesnccses SEEN 
17 - (4 moa.) pace Ripececnn ot 100 
4 ” (3 mos.), ©) gedeeess caleebins 18 
4 4 (Ll month), ” | «uatebeeethieied 30 
2 * (2 weeks), © pathecnanenesace: 
Z™ att nae Fer oe Mw 
One subscription two years.............6...605.08 600 
One subscription with one sew subscriber, in 

CRA Eire 000050 cocgeceiacciace ctcdadscserse oo 


One subscription with two nsw Pabibiaaine be 
one remittance. . se 
One subseription three years, baekeo 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 
in one remittance,................. 
One subscription four years. . 

One subscription with four NEW ‘oubscsibera, in 








CBO BOI R, 00.0 0000000 conccvvencceqoconoesscces 10 00 
One subscription five yoars,................cceeeees 10 98 
Aby number over five at the same rate, invart. 

ably with one remittance. 


SUBSCRIPTIVNE WILL NOT BK RECEIVED FROM BUD- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read 8 feweon- 
secutive numbers of THe InpErENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month’s subscription ase 
“Trial Trip,” for % cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will he stopped af the end of the tine 
for which payment ig made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
sw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tun 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafte, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a BeomwrerEeDp Lerrer. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an abgolute pre 
tection against losses by mail, and all Pogtmastcrs are 
obliged to register tettera whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in a 


SUBSCR) 
siete te of thelr 


aa 


isa 








1884. 


We will furnish, upon application, a list of sueb pub. 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


ESS) SE Sei 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
Panty t the inch, 200 lines to pated fa s4 
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twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 
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BUBBLE PARTIES. 


One of the most amusing, as well as easily arranged entertainments 
for the Holidays, is a ‘‘ Bubble Party.” Twenty or more ladies and gentle- 
men, enough clay pipes so each will have one, three or four bowls of 
soap-suds and, say, half a dozen trifles for prizes are all that is required, 
the prizes to be awarded to those who blow the largest bubbles, one of 
the party to act as referee. 

The suds should be made of Ivory Soap, as it gives a clean, white, and 
abundant lather, with an entire freedom from oil or grease; and as the 
materials of which it is made are so clean and pure, it is not at all offen- 
sive to the smell or taste, like ordinary — 





If your grocer does not keep the cies Soap, send six two-cent stamps to pay the postage 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large eake of IVORY SOAP, 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union Na ag Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Kine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 
WM. ROGERS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Manufactured in our Factories, under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 
ESTABLISHED 1844, 


z.Cc. TODD, 
INGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum, and Bageing Machinery, Steam Engines, Boil- 
ers, etc. Sole agent for Mayher's New Patent Acme Steam Engine and Force Pump 
combined. Also owner and exclusive manufacturerof 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 


These ty —— are admirably adapted to all kinds of light power for driVing print- 
ing umping water, sawing wood, grating co ginning cotton, and all 
kiné rot ae agricultural and mechanical purposes, and are furnished at the following 


Icw prices 
; i Horse Power....$150 | 8 Horse Power... .#290 
14¢ Horse Power.... 190 4 Horse Power.... 350 
2 Horse Power.... 245 5 Horse Power ... 420 
© Send fer descriptive circular. Address 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
_ Or, 36 Dey y St, New York. 


KN 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Tonch Workmanship and Durability. 


Mf NA ak | | 
"ANGLO-AM RAN ROOFING co. 
KNABE & CO. 
85.50. par | ae ————— Nos. 204 writs 206 6 West Baltimore Street, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES | Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue: N. Y. 
AND TRICYCLES, Shaw, Applin &Co, 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. — BOSTON. 


































; Send stamp for illustrated cata 
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THE POPE M’F’G Cv., 


607 Washington &t.. Boston 








One special feature of 
Ridge's Food, in contre- 


nourish: me 
@ Se. $m aod 1 i6. sold 
rich 











& Oo., Palmer, Mass., 














FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The above is not a Christmas Tree, and there 
is no veritable Estey Organ suspended from it, 
but if the illustration suggests the fitness of 
this popular Instrument as a Holiday Gift our 
purpose will be accomplished. 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all ap- 
plicants. 

ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 
Brattleboro, ve. 








STUDEBAKER Series, A laree mock 


Palace Repository, 233 State Street, Cur10aGo, ILL. A bsolutel y p u r ec. 

STU EB AKER Bains, with CasT or STEEL This’ powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
aaame, Truss wy beatin ofre C38 "| t be vaold in i aan 

the world. NewOa alox i cago Re, Mt low toot = a ao 


inds, 
with test, short weig! 
tate St. STUDEBAKER Bros. Mro.co-8 Bou Bendiaa, wit the muldeude of Sold cal tn n cans. ——— 


4 SUBSTANTIAL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


AT PRICES WHICH 


COMMAND ATTENTION. 


Japanese Smoking Jackets, House 
Jackets, Dressing Gowns, Bath 
Robes, Neckwear, Umbrellas, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Gloves, etc., etc. 


ALL AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WHITE AND DECORATED ‘4th ANNUAL DISPLAY. 
Pine French China and bestPorcelain at Low Prices | 1°00 Wedding and Holiday Presents. 


Fine White P Jain Din Sets. 1 j Lowest Possible Prices. 
te Porc e 0 pieces...... 1 ov 
he hite Freneh Chips Dinner Seta 160 p' $14 TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 
ea 


leces. $8.50 ; Piet et oo 50 NOVELTIES FROM ALL OVER THE 

Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. ou WORLD. 

m 0 pieces, 84.00; White.. 8 00 

Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs...... ‘20 00 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... 5 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List 


application. ates and information 1 furnished. 
C. L. HADLEY, 1-17 Cooper Institute, Premises greatly colar Cus. 
Orders Bear's and placed on Var or Steamer free of | 29 31 and 33 Park Fines pees all the Ferries. 
aon fic CGD, ENS FS = Bh ecend Send for Illustrated Catalogue.* 


TRY 


LAVIN ESE 


FOR WASHING. 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 























Artistic Pottery, Glass, Lamps, 

You can save 75 percent. by using my 
Unexcelied Student Lamps. 

guna B Seeeuary, Music Boxes, Perfu- 

=. , ote., etc. 

mailed free on ECHANICAL WONDERS. 











EC OnNOMY GAS STOVE. 





197 Lake St., Chi 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 

draulic Rams, Garden 
P—_ Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Pourbs, Yard 
Bperents, Street Washers, 


LA FOUNDED IN -. 


Branch Warehouses . 
87 Jonn 8t., New York, and 
cago. 
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Highest medal aw: 
them by the Universal ss 
hibition at Paris, in 
, 1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
= “ » 1873; and Cen 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY, bit 1876. 
Galesreene Se ee Aiibeicens — 
— BELLS. 
NEW LOCATION. 
’ MENEELY BEI.L FOUNDRY 
Cc AN by R E L L Ss Favoratly =~ +4 io,! the pee since 
Church, C Fire Alarm 
imes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., » West Troy, NY. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
nari Sette pe 


er Address 
MoSuasn & Co., Baltimore. Md 





SHOE STORE, 


2 West 2d Oh, bet Fifth and Sixth Aves, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one - J the oldest and best Alacka Sealekin Sacques, New- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s, markets and Do! Dolmans manu- 
Youth's, end Children's Beots and Shoes of all ds actured under wy own super- 
and qualities, and in the newest and leben ty eB, pone yt, eelecied ne, 
are here on constant acted by Ga The b as Lendon 4: at prices i 
been wuccouesany | conducted 

then a thi ~ SY a cont ury, on rr Low! Prices. sph of 











for: more t Giving m ) bervonal attention 
the manulactarine ot my Gicck, , with a ncmipal ex 


Fair lin can and will ' give my 
best family 590% cis, Reepeetfully solic “ germent guaanteed 26 
frem the couptry will have tbe best licted =” Orders beneht “of the beme: CiRaCextra charge. 








BURKE, ett trccaway. 


IF you want the id Glue manufactured, 
insist’ on having Le Pagees 








“Tus Leperenpent” Pass, 21 any 23 Rosk STREET 



















THE INDEPENDENT. 





ISSUES POLICIES OF INSURANCE AFTER A CAREFUL 
INSPECTION OF THE BOILERS, 


COVERING ALL LOSSES OR DAMAGE TO 


BOUTS, BUNS, and Machinery 


ARISING FROM 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


The Business of the Company includes all kinds of STEAM BOILERS. 


Full information concerning the plan of the Company’s operations 
can be obtained at the 


Company’s Office, - - - HARTFORD, CONN., 
OR AT ANY AGENCY. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres't. J. B. PIERCE, Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


GEN. WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres't Colt's Pat, Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Co. 


J. M, ALLEN, President. 
LUCTUS J. HENDEE, Pres’t Atna Fire [us. Co. 


FRANK W. CHENEY, Ass’t Treas, Cheney Brothers’ 
Silk Manufacturing Company. 

CHARLES M. BEACH, of Beach & Co. 

DANIEL PHILLIPS, of Adams Express Co. 

GEO. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Pres’t Am. Nat. Bank. 

RICHARD W. H. JARVIS, Pres't Colt’s Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co. 

THOMAS O., ENDERS, Sec’y Xtna Life Ins, Co. 

LEVERETT BRAINARD, of Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard, 





G. CROMPTON, Crompton Loom Works, Worcester. 

WILLIAM ADAMSON, of Baeder, Adamson & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

HON. THOS. TALBOT, Ex-Governor of Mass. 

NEWTON CASE, of Case, Lockwood & Brainard, 
Hartford. 

WM. 8, SLATER, Cotton Manuf'r, Providence, R, I. 

NELSON HOLLISTER, of State Bank, Hartford. 

CHARLES T. PARRY, of Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia. 

















INSURANCE COMPANY, 


COMPANY’S BUILDING 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNION. 





Statement January Ast, 1884, 

Cash Capital °. ee «© <— tacn ys 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, Unpaid Losses, and 

other Liabilities - - ° « © 

Net Surplus - - - - - -« © 


Total Assets - - ° = “ 


$400,000 00 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


$1,804,519 21 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. s 
A.£0. L, CRAWFORD, Seo’'y.@ RICHARD MARIS, Ass’t Seo’y. 


DIRECTORS. - 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, 
Hon. JOHN WELSH, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 


JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Warerooms, 


_. STEINWAY HALL. 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme, ADELINA PATTI. 


Caroaeo, It., January 4th, 1882. 
To Mrssrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New Yorx. 

Dear Sirs:—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleasure that I 
have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you have placed at my 
disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress in the United States. 

During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used the pianos of 
nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be compared to yours—none 
possess to such a marvelous degree that sympathetic, poetic, and singing tone quality 
which distinguishes the Sremway as peerless among them all. Before returning to 


Europe, | shall select and purchase one of your Grind Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, 
my residence in South Wales. 


Respectfully yours, 
ADELINA PATTI. 





From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER, 


New York, June ist, 1881, 
To Mxssrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Sirs:—During the period of my various engagements in America, with her 
Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, I have used your 
unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and on previous occasions I have 
expressed to you my high appreciation and undisguised admiration of their sterling 
qualities. ‘ 

I regard the ‘‘ Steinway” as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with their essentially 
noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are wonderfully sympathetic te me. I 
admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, the evenness, richness and surprising 
duration of tone, blending so effectively with and supporting the human voice, and all 
these qualities render, in my opinion, the Stgusway Piano the most desirable instrument 
of all—certainly the best to accompany the voice. , 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my American 
tournée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit to you, with 
the necessary shipping directions. 


I remain respectfully yours, 
ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI. 
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ART: TILE ny ie ORKS 
CRELSFA, tag S 
REPRESENTED. “ing 


TOMEI id lt NES SSR 9 East 8 nteenth Street. 
CHICAGO: Henry Dibblee..............00-ccceressssessersereeeee 266 and 268 Wabash Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: Hayward & Hutchinson..............:cccesseeseeeeereeees 424 Ninth Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: W. H. Harrison & Bro............ccccceseeseeees 1435 Chestnut Street. 
CINCINNATI: C. &. Rankin & Co....0..cccccrscccssscsscccercesceccoces 181 West Pearl Street. 
CLEVELAND: A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co...... sSemetoinsiseaneal 49 Frankfort Street. 
SYRACUSE: Hawley, Whitaker & Co.............cccccssseeeeeeeeneee 88 South Salina Street. 
: MINNEAPULIS: Sullivan & Farnham...............ccccsesssssserseees 38 South Third Street. 
PITTSBURGH: L. H. Smith & C0.......cssscsesssessssecsssessesessseessecesses 49 Sixth Str et. 
MILWAUKEE: Matthews Brothers. 
BOSTON: ©. A. Wellington & Co............ssscccece + ceevseeesseeererses 44 Boyleston Street. 
OMAHA: Milton Rogers & Sons. 
i ,  III  cnccs cas peccesrocacseeneuscoesseses 210 South Broadway. 
oes Ls os ad asap sdeebeoneasonnsenseansdeéaeannen Fourth Street. 
Pe DOs WH. We. BEORIRRUG, coccccccccccccccccscesccovesescoscoese 809 Market Street. 
MONTREAL, P. Q.: J. Wright & Co.......cccccorcorcccessoeccsceceserseees 9 Beaver Hall Hill. 


Low's Art Tile Catalogue. 


Mailed, postpaid, $2.00. 
J. G. & J. F. LOW, Chelsea, Mass. 








“A *Catalogue’—so called—a Book, in fact—worthy to rank high in any list of recent 
art publications.” 

‘* From cover to cover this work bears evidence of the most refined decorative taste, 
and is worthy a place in every art library in the country."—New York World. 

‘* It deserves to be classed among the artistic publications of the year.”—Bosten Daily 
Advertiser. 

“Tt is thoroughly artistic, and most interesting to study.”—7he Decorator and 


1794. 


148th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 
Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
i A onan, 


1884. 


OA PIPAIsy s,s 50,000. 





TAABELL™ “C8. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1884, 
BT EE EI SOO OR CE Le mee mT Ee meee $1,250,000 00 
BesOKUS FOY TReUMOUrGiCe.....ccccccccescccccccccccceccccsccccccccessoce covece 1,661,661 84 
Me I CID ia so scicscsccsscccsascoccccensqcssonvnectsorspesncsponts 295,982 O07 
III SII, 00 sccascsccsccecssincvscoccssevenssenbonebestecehessons 2,583,595 91 
Be ME sted chicp cess dcobicoussiscnadsiasesaxanstscbeccesornosietacawnsseie 1,333,595 91 


GEO. L. CHASE, President, 
C. B. WHITING, Seoretary. 
P, C, ROYCE, Assistant Secretary. 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Ass’t Manager. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. P. FLINT, Manager. 


Agencies in all prominent localities thronghont the United States and Canada, 





| JOHNSON'S 


New Universal Cyclopedia. 
“THE BEST.” 


Planned by Hon. Horace Greeley, LL.D. 


Presipent F, A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, New York, Editors in Ohief. 

Prorgsson ARNOLD H, GUYOT, LL. D. College of New Jersey _ 
Who wrote and signed more than 150 of the 6,000 great special articles, besides supervising the 
whole work. 


It has $1 departments, with an ag} of the highest scholarly standing os each: viz., ‘* Public 





Laws,” etc., by Pres. ‘T. D. Woorsey, LL.D. ; “ Civil Law,” etc., by Prof. T. W. Dwiaxt., LL.D. ; 
a American ory,” etc., by Hon. Horace Greexey, LL.D. and Hon. oa H. Srevans, LL.D. ; 
“ Bolany,” etc., by Prof. "ABA Gnay, LL.D. ; “ Medicine, "etc., by Prof. WiLLaRD PARKER, M. D., 
LL.D., etc., etc. 


It has 2,000 eminent contributors from all parte of America and Europe, whose names are 
signed to their articles. It is ‘‘ rue pest” and the only original American Cye ia. It contains 
more than Appleton’s in 16 volumes, and at half the price. Don't fail to examine Jounson’s before 
petshecing any other. 
imonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Great- 
oat Institutions of Tgorntogi viz,, Harvard University, Yale, Brown Susver ete Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Cornell University, Amherst, ‘amilton, Rochester Wniversity, 
Richmond, etc. 
“Lexpect to be grateful the 


of my deve Sor the use of it,” ete.—Proy, F. J. Curmp, Ty.D. 
Convenient, 


comprehe: pact and correct," etc. Hon. R. O. WinTmnop, LL. 
gations nee i next hal lt G  etc,— Hom, CHARLES FRANCIS 
“Ladd m to ite gre texcellence,” etc,—Pues. 8. G. BROWN, 

” I, iss s Valuable 1 Tine formation,"etc.—Hon, Roscoz ConxkLING, 

A * Sate ulated t of useful matter,” etc. —PRES. ieee G. BARTLETT, 
ic serve aD ex: ae etc. — 

fibers mrs wars mpellent Dut 


bible, ind: . W. 8. CLARE, D. 
ae Pres, Noan Portszs, LL.D. 
Sper aeaes ‘5 any o ate - How oa Brapizy, LL.D. 
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“Tt is a work which e Beuzaxin in be wie of Con 
tions Ppetectorily than sare CS wor 
FORD, D., LrpmaRIaN 0} 


amount of val e inf: is wonderful,” etc. — ay , 2. }, Caanene 
a A Sean an actin library,” ete.— a ANDERSON ee 
Tigre information than oan be found fn ony other," etc. —PRES x, 
n t cican Cy My et 


mprehenetye.s "eto, How pac tay Ganaison, vided 
“A great value,” etc.— Hon. Tuomas FanEwonre es 
ENRY 


te answer more =. 
erence.”—How, A. BR. F- 


" 4gTE. OMIEF JU 
© y other,” ete,— . W. A. STEARNs. . 
supply a want Tong elt,” ete.—U. 5. Guant. L 
“itis invaluable,” cto Pass. J- M6 ara? 
3 pe een 
INTENDENT Boston 


pe "How. Jouw D. PHILsRic . LATE SUPER 
BLIC SCHOOLS. 


Fer particulars to obtain or sell it, etc., address 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., PUBLISHERS 
11 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 


We are constantly exchanging Appleton's and Scribner's Britannica even for Johnson's, and 
sclisame and Peopled at panic prices. TEACHERSWANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


MINE HOUSE SHALL BE CALLED 
AN HOUSE OF PRAYER. °°! 


TEXT. 
SIZE OF DESIGNS, 30X44 INCHES. 


The International Sunday-School Lessons, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE COLORED DESIGNS. 
Make the Best Lesson Help in The World. 





those who teach 
those who attend Sunday-Schools, those who 
Sunday-Schools, CAN OBTAIN A SAMPLE 


COLORED DESIGNS 


FREE, BY MAIL, 


BY SENDING US THEIR NAME AND ADDRESS AND NAME OF THEIR SCHOOL. 


No Samples will be sent unless this information is FULLY given. 
Write toany member of The International Lesson Committee and ask his 
opinion of the usefulness of the COLORED DESIGNS. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, Providence, R. |. 


Those who have charge of Sunday-Schools, 
Sunday-Schools, 
are friends of 
of the 





A MOST VALUABLE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Please mention Tue INDEPENDENT. 











